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Pleasant fishing conditions off Miami. Trolling from a 30-foot Elcoette in a light breeze and smooth sea 
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YACHTING 


AROUND THE CABIN LAME 


> Joe, the captain’s boy, scratched a match 
to light the cabin lamp. I could not see his 
black body against the background of the 
bulkhead, but his eyes shone with a red glow. 
It startled me. Our schooner, swinging un- 
decided between wind and opposing tide, 
brought up on her anchor and a sudden puff 
through the skylight extinguished the match. 
The dark seemed close and mysterious. More, 
I felt a slight shiver, although the night was 
warm with that soft warmness of the tropics. 

“Ridiculous,” I repeated. 

“T...don’t... know.” The captain spaced 
the words as though he was lighting a pipe, 
with an inhalation between each. 

“You see,” he continued, “twenty, even 
ten years ago, I would have said the same 
thing. Now I’m not so sure.” 

“But even the natives don’t take obeah 
seriously,” I said. “They go to church every 
Sunday.” 

‘And where do they go later?” he coun- 
tered, his voice sharp. ‘What do you know 
about them? Even Joe, there? He serves your 
drinks and brings you hot shaving water, but 
do you know what he carries in that bag 
around his neck?” I sipped my uniced tafia- 
and-water and said nothing. 

“T know some of it is hard to believe,” he 
resumed in a milder tone. “A lot of the stuff 
you hear about voodoo — or obeah, as we 
call it here — is the guff of silly writers. You 
can’t depend on that sort of thing. But let 
me tell you a story.” 

I can still feel the tension in that cabin as 
the captain told the following story. 


> About twenty-five years ago, I was in 
Port-au-Prince. I had a little trading schooner 
and carried cargoes all through the islands but 
I didn’t put in there often. They’re hard 
people to deal with, those Haitians. I needed 
a sailor, because my best hand had gotten 
himself carved up in a brawl ashore. So I 
signed on a Haitian. When he came aboard, 
the rest of my black crew almost went over 
the side. Men from the other islands are 
afraid of Haitians, you know, they’re sup- 
posed to have the ‘‘evil eye.” For a while I 
watched that boy mighty close, but he was a 
good sailor and never gave any trouble. 

Then, one day, I had occasion to do him a 
favor — saved his life, in fact. He came to 
me afterwards and said, ‘““‘Cap, now me yo’ 
boy.” That’s all, but he meant it. He chased 
out my steward and took charge. There was 
something about Frank—his name was 
really Francois — that got to you. Silence 
was his outstanding characteristic; he never 
talked, and he moved so quietly that he was 
almost invisible. It wasn’t long before he was 
the best steward I ever had. It seemed that 
he could read my mind. I never had to ask 
for anything; he was handing it to me before 
I could put my desire into words. 

The rest of the crew never accepted him. 
They would scatter when he came up; they 
would never speak to him. The mate told me 
that Frank practiced obeah, but I paid no 
attention. J felt then as you do now. 








The Obeah Dream 


p> Every so often, something would happen; 
nothing incredible, but just hard to explain. 
Once, in Havana Harbor, some of the boys 
had a boat race. They got several sailing 
dinghies and there was a lot of laughing and 


yelling until Frank showed up, ready to start.. 


They quieted then. He had a sack wadded 
into the bow of his boat. I asked him what 
was in it. “‘Man’s skull, Cap. No boat cross 
my bow while he dere.”’ And Frank was right, 
too. One dinghy lost her mast and another 
capsized — just as they were about to tack 
in front of him. 

On another occasion, we were in the 
Crooked Island Passage. It was a breathless 
day; the sky seemed to be one solid black 
cloud. There was that curious tension you 
sometimes feel at sea, when everything 
hangs motionless, and you wait for something 
to happen. Then, all around us, waterspouts 
began to make up. I never saw so many. 
Suddenly, one came for the ship. It was tre- 
mendous — a writhing, twisting column of 
ebony with foam boiling white at the base, 
roaring like the fog horns of every navy in 
the world. 

I gripped the rail and watched it, fasci- 
nated. I could see little cat’s-paws ruffling 
the slick water ahead of it and the upflung 
surge of waves at its base and the slow undu- 
lations that went up it to disappear into the 
cloud. It was almost upon us but at my side 
stood Frank, calmly holding a knife in his 
hand, blade towards the spout. He was mak- 
ing cutting motions, hacking away at the air. 
Suddenly that spout opened! It broke in the 
center, like an hourglass. The top half was 
sucked back into the cloud; the lower half 
collapsed. The ship staggered under the 
weight of water but nothing was damaged. 
Frank closed his knife. ‘Spout cut, Cap,” he 
said and went below. A moment later he came 
back with a full tumbler of rum. 


> Then, one September, we were lying in 
Nassau. I accepted an invitation to go fishing 
and we went up along the Exuma Cays. We 
found a snug harbor, anchored, and settled 
down for a week of loafing. 

On the third night, I awoke with a start. 
September, you know, means hurricanes. I 
had had a vivid dream: Frank had come and 
tapped me on the shoulder, as he always did 
aboard ship, and said: “Cap, get out de lines 
— hurricane coming.” 

The dream was so real that I found myself 
standing in the center of the tiny cabin. 
Before me was the clock; seven minutes past 
two. Only then did I remember that I was 
not aboard my ship. I went up on deck and 
looked around. It was a beautiful night, 
warm and cloudless. The sky was crowded 
with stars; our anchorage, lying calm, re- 
flected them in silver streaks. I went below 
and looked at the barometer. It was high and 
steady. 


> I stood there, vaguely uneasy. Not that I 
was superstitious about my dream but, dur- 
ing that season of the year, a captain’s place 


is with his ship. I had left mine and suddenly 
realized what a fool I was. 

I roused the others, saying that I was 
afraid of the weather. They peered at the sky 
and the barometer and couldn’t see anything 
wrong but deferred to my judgment. The 
owner started the motor and for the rest of 
the night we plowed across an unruffled sea, 
and the dawn was perfect. About the middle 
of the morning, we got into Nassau Harbor. 
The town had never looked so peaceful, the 
water so calm and beautifully colored. The 
others began to blame me for spoiling their 
holiday. We chugged along under that lovely 
sky until we could see Rawson Square, and — 
and from the flagstaff yardarm, the hurricane 
flag was flying! We stared at that grim red- 
and-black warning in bewilderment. I was as 
surprised as the others although I accepted 
their praise smugly enough. ; 


> The events of the next twenty-four hours 
are hazy. Hurricanes are terrible things and 
that one, although in some respects a freak, 
was about as bad as they come. I managed to 
save my ship but she was badly damaged. 
We wouldn’t have had a chance in that little 
fishing boat, down in the Exumas. After the 
worst was over, it suddenly occurred to me 
that I hadn’t seen Frank since I had gotten 
back. Neither had anyone else. He had sim- 
ply disappeared, the night before the blow. 

It was another day before we could get 
ashore. I asked everyone I knew about 
Frank but no one had seen him. They had 
too much to occupy them to worry about a 
lone Haitian. 

Finally, I went to the wireless station to 
send a message. I knew the clerk. ‘Too bad 
about your boy,” he said casually as he gave 
me my change. ‘‘He must have been crazy.” 

“What?” I demanded. “What hap- 
pened?” 

“Don’t you know he was killed the night 
before the storm hit?’ he asked. 

“Where? How?” I gasped. 

“Right here,” he said. ‘‘Or, rather, in the 
transmission room.” 


> I finally got the story and will pass it 
along as I pieced it together, and won’t 
moralize. When the first warning came in, 
the ship had been notified. Frank, after 
mulling things over, had gone to the wireless 
station. He wanted to send me a message. 
He was ignorant of some things, you see; he 
knew that messages went through the air 
but he didn’t know about receiving sets. His 
simple idea was that a wireless reached out 
across space and spoke to anyone the operator 
— whom he probably regarded as a sort of 
specialized voodoo doctor — wanted to reach. 
The station was jammed with messages, 
so no one paid any attention to Frank. He 
wandered into the transmission room. An 
operator warned him away from some high 
voltage wires, telling him that he would be 
killed if he touched them. After that he stood 
docilely until someone came to him. 
(Continued on page 102) 
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YACHT CLUB NEWS AND COMMENT 


CALENDAR 


Sail 

May 31-June 1— Spring Cruise, Off Soundings Club, 
New London, Conn. 

June 2 — Swan sere Point Race, Gibson Island 
Y.S., Gibson Island, M 

June 2— Race, Richmond Y. C., Richmond, Calif. 

June 8 — Ninth Annual Junior Regatta, Southern VX, 
New Orleans, La. 

June 9— One-design Classes, aa race, Horseshoe 
Harbor Y.C., Larchmont, N. Y 

June 15 — Tenth Annual Stratford Shoal Race, Riverside 
Y.C., Riverside, Conn 

J — bow — Whaler’s aoa, New Bedford Y.C., New Bed- 
or 

June 15— Eiiieaietie Regatta, Southern Y.C., New 
Orleans, La. 

June 15— Cape May Invitation Race, New York Y.C. 

June 15— Annual Michigan City, Race, Jackson Park 
Y.C., Chicago, Ill. 

June ig + Regatta, Manhasset Bay Y.C., Port Washing- 
ton 


June 16 — Lightship Race, Aeolian Y.C., Alameda, Calif. 
June 18-20—Second McMillan Cup Intercollegiate 
Y.R.A. Eliminations, Pequot Y.C., Southport, Conn. 
June 18-21— Indian Harbor Y.C. Cruise, Greenwich- 

New London, Conn. : 
J _ - — Rye-New London Race, American Y.C., Rye, 


June 21— Yale-Harvard Boat Races (Rowing), New 
London, Conn. 

June 22 — New London-Marblehead Race, Eastern Y.C. 

June 22 — Mills Trophy Race, Toledo Y.C., Toledo, Ohio. 

June 22—Cruising Club of America Rendezvous, 
Block Islan 

June 22-23 — Roberts Trophy Race, Cleveland Yachting 
Club, Rocky River, Ohio. 

June 22-24 — Lambert Cup Race, Eastern Y.C., Marble- 
head, Mass. 

June 23 — Regatta, Shore Acres Y.C., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

June 24— Cruising Club of America, Long Distance 
Race, Block Island — Mt. Desert — Gloucester. 

June 26-28— McMillan Cup Finals, eeneeomamate 
Y.R.A., Mantoloking Y.C., yey = Bay, N. J. 

June 29 — Long Distance Race to Gulf Coast, Southern 
Y.C., New Orleans, La. 

June 29 — Commodore’s Trophy Race, Middletown Y.C., 
Middletown, Conn. 

June 29-30 — Potapskut Sailing Association Regatta, 
Wall Cove, Md. 

June 29-30 — Farallone Islands Race, Pacific Inter-Club 
Y.A. and San Francisco Y.C., San Francisco, Calif. 

June a — Regatta, Horseshore Harbor Y.C., Larchmont, 


June 30 — Races for yg, Hook and Scotland Lightship 
Trophies, Princess Bay Y.C., Princess Bay, N. Y. 

July 4 — Virginia Cruising Cup Race, Gibson Island-Old 
“tee ve Comfort, Hampton Y.C. 

July 4— Inaugural Regatta, Brooklyn Corinthian Y.C., 
oe Bay, N. Y. 

July 4-7 — Thirteenth Annual Regatta, Hampton Y.C., 
Hampton, Va. 

July 4-7 — Lake Michigan Yachting Association Regatta, 
Sheboygan Y.C., Sheboygan, Wis. 

July 4-11 — Annual Cruise, Eastern Y.C., Marblehead - 
Kittery-Boothbay Harbor- North Haven- Northeast 
Harbor - Islesboro - Rockland. 

July 5— First Lake Champlain Long Distance Race, 
Malletts Bay Boat Club, Burlington, Vt. 

uly 6— Lake Macatawa-Chicago Race for Geo. O. 
a and Col. Robert E. Morse Trophies, Chicago 


July 6-7 — Annual Regatta, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

July 7 — Regatta, Indian Harbor Y.C., Greenwich, Conn. 

July 7 — Second Annual Ocean Race, Ocean City xs 
Ocean City, N. J. 

July 8-12— Great Lakes Junior Championships and 
Sears — Eliminations, Sheridan Shore Y.C., Wil- 
mette, Il. 

July 12 — Block Island Race, New York Athletic Club, 
Travers Island, Pelham Bay, N. Y. 

July 12-20 — Annual Cruise, Boston Y.C., Marblehead- 
Bucks Harbor, Maine. 

July 13 — Race-for Fire Island eke for Auxiliaries, 
Richmond County Y.C., Great Ki : 

July 13— Port Huron- Mackinac "eh Bayview WAS. 
Detroit, Mich. 

July 13-14 — National Championships, American Canoe 
Association, Sheepshead Bay Y.C., Sheepshead Bay, L.I. 

July 13-14 — Tuneup ce and Annual Long Distance 
Snipe Race, Cedar Point Y.C., Westport, Conn. 

July 13-14 — Lightning Class ag pam Central 
New York Fleet, Delta Y.C., Rome, N. Y. 

a. “7 14 — Annual Regatta, M& MY. C., Menominee, 

ic 

July 13-20 — Race Week, Larchmont Y.C., Larchmont. 

July 20 — Chicago-Mackinac Race, Chicago Y.C 

July 20-21— Midsummer Regatta, Escanaba Y.C., 
Hh cc or Mich. 

July 5 OE geet Manhasset Bay Y.C., Port Washing- 
ton, L. 

July 22— Freeman Cup Race, Rochester-Sodus Bay, 
Rochester Y.C., N. Y. 

J wf 22-24 — eres Bowl, 30-Square-Metres, Beverly 

Y.C., Marion, Mas: 
July 25-27 — Lake Y. R.A. Regatta, Sodus Bay, N. Y. 
~~ 26-28 — Seventeenth Annual Regatta, Edgartown 
Y.C., Edgartown, Mass. 

July 26-28 — Lipten Cup Series, Cleveland Yachting 
Club, Rocky River, Ohio. 

July 27 — Annual }00-Mile Race, M & M Y.C., Meno- 
minee, Mich. 

July 28 — Race Around Martha’s Vineyard, Edgartown 
Y.C., Edgartown, Mass. 

_ es New Rochelle Y.C., New Rochelle, 


July 28 — Seemed Annual Ocean Race, Bay Head Y.C., 
Bay Head, N 

July 28-29 — Lindsay Cup Finals, Vineyard Haven Y.C., 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


July 28-August 1— —— Bay Race Week — Wollas- 
ton Y.C., First Two “prt a Y.C., Second Two 
Days; Quincy ge oR 

July 28-August 3— woe Wank, Sheridan Shore Y.C., 
Wilmette, Ill. 

es: 3-11 — Marblehead Race Week, Marblehead, 


August 3-11 — Annual Regatta, Southern California Y.A. 
_ ust 4 — Races for Sandy Hook and Scotland Light- 
ee Trophies, Richmond County Y.C., Great Kills, 


August 4— Annual Regatta, Handicap Class, Long 
Island Sound. 

August 4— Regatta, Orienta Y.C., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

August 4-8 — Annual Inter-Lake Regatta, Put-in-Bay, O. 

August 5-10— Race Week, Great South Bay Y.R.A. 

August 7-10 — Eastern Yachting Circuit, Lake Y.R.A. 
Prinyer’s Cove — Picton — Kingston, Ontario. 

August 8-11 — Annual Cruise, American Y.C., Rye, N. Y. 

August 10— Annual Regatta, Nantucket Y. C., Nan- 
tucket, Mass. 

August 4] me Lightships Race, Nantucket Y.C. 

August 11— Regatta, Manhasset Bay Y.C., Port Wash- 
ington, L. 

August 11-21 — New York Y.C. Annual Cruise, New 
London-Block Island- ree ort - Mattapoisett - Wings 
Neck - Provincetown - Marblehead - Gloucester. 

August 12-14 — Races for Quincy Cup, Hingham Y.C., 
Hi am, Mass. 

August 12-15 — Sound Junior eeplenchion. Knicker- 
bocker Y.C., Port Washington, L 

August 13 — Astor Cup Race, ee. New York Y.C. 

August 14-15 — Southern Massachusetts Y.R.A. Junior 
Championships (Cumming Cup), Vineyard Haven, 


Mass. 
August 15 — Annual Regatta, New York Y.C., Buzzards 


Bay. 

August 17— George Orr Memorial Regatta, Sheridan 
Shore Y.C., Wilmette, Ill. 

August 17 — Cornfield Lightship and Stratford Shoal 
Races, City Island Y.C., City Island, N. Y. 

August 17-18 — South Shore Regatta, Vermilion, O. 

— 18 — Regatta, Huguenot Y.C., New Rochelle, 


August 18 — Third Annual Ocean Race, Little Egg Har- 
bor Y.C., Beach Haven, N. 

Porat 19-23 — Annual Regatta, Inland Lakes Y.A., 
Mendota Y.C., Madison, Wis. 

August 20 — King’s Cup Race, New York Y.C., Marble- 
head, Mass. 

August 20-22 — Race Week, New Bedford Y.C. 

August 22-24 — Barthel Trophy Race, Milwaukee: Y.C., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

August 22-24— Central New York Y.R.A. Regatta, 
Ithaca, N. Y. ; 

August 24 — Second Overnight Race, Huntington Y.C., 
Huntington, N. Y. 

August 24— Monhegan Island Race, Portland Y.C., 
Portland, Maine. 

August 25 — “Chicago Daily News” Regatta, Lake Mich- 
igan Yachting Association, Chicago. 

August 25 — Berkeley Race, Berkeley Y.C., San Fran- 
cisco Bay, Calif. 

August 25 — Regatta, Echo Bay Y.C., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

August 28-30 — National Championships, Lightning 
Class, Riverside Y.C., Riverside, Conn. 

August 30 — The Vineyard Race, Stamford Y.C., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

August 30-September 2 — Windjammers Race to Santa 
Cruz, San Francisco, Calif. 

August 31 — Stratford Shoals ae ae aie Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian Y.C., Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

August 31—September $< Triangular Race, Chicago-St. 
Joseph-Mic igan City, Columbia, Chicago and Jackson 
Park Y.C.’s, Chicago. 

a ad payee onl Larchmont Y.C., Larchmont, 


a 4-6 — National Women’s Championships, 
Mrs. Charles Francis Adams Trophy, American Y.C., 


Rye, N. Y. ; 
September 5-7— National Comet Cosephonahion, 


Huntington Crescent Club, Huntington, L. 

September 5-7 — Richardson Cup Race for" R Class 
Championships, Rochester, N. Y. 

—s 6-8 — Invitation Eight-Metre Race, Youngs- 
town, N. 

———, 7-8 — Lutz Trophy Series, Class Q, Jackson 
Park Y.C., Chicago. 

September pare oe Manhasset Bay Y.C., Port 

Washington, L. I 

—- 15 — Regatta, Echo Bay Y.C., New Rochelle, 

September 15-22 — Marina Regatta, St. Francis Y.C., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

September 22— Regatta, Horseshoe Harbor Y.C., 
Larchmont, N. Y. 

September 29— Regatta, Horseshoe Harbor Y.C., 
Larchmont, N. Y. 

October 11 — Stratford Shoals Race, New Rochelle Y.C., 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

October 27— Boston Dinghy Club Regatta, M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

November 9-11 — Fall Regatta and Roosevelt Dinghy 
Trophy Races, Essex Y.C., Essex, Conn. 

Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. Activities 

June 9 — Potapskut Sailing Association (Opening Day 
Race) ; 15-16, Gibson Island Y.S. Rhode River Rendez- 
vous and Race Back; 22-23, Potapskut Sailing Associa- 
tion Trophy Race (Delta Class); 29-30, Potapskut 
Regatta. 

July 4— Hampton Y.C. Virginia Cup Cruising Race 
(Gibson Island-Hampton); 4-5, Rock Hall Y.C. Re- 
gatta; 4-7, Hampton Y.C. Regatta; 12-13, Cam- 
bridge Y.C. Regatta; 13-14, Sparrows Point Races 
(Porter Huston Series for Snipes) ; 20-21, Gibson Island 
Y.S. Regatta (Miller Memorial Series for Stars) ; 27-28, 
Gibson Island Y.S. Poplar Island Race, Chester River 
es and cagesstaal Club Regatta, Solomons Island 
Y.C. Regatta. 

August 1-3 — Miles River Y.C. Regatta; 4, Maryland 
Y.C. ‘“‘Raceback”’ (Tilghman Point-Baltimore Light) ; 


9-11, Chesapeake Bay Y.C. and Tred Avon Y.C. Re- 





es nee Bay Y.C. Race (Gibson Island- 
Y.R.A, Annual Rendezvous, Annapo- 
lis; tat Annapolis Y.C. Regatta; 24-25, Indian 
Landing Boat Club Regatta, Rappahannock River 
Y.C. Regatta; 31-September 2 rfolk-Portsmouth 
Y.RA. <eee West River Sailing Club Regatta, 
Gibson Island Y.S. Cedar Point Race 
September — why ‘see above; 7-8, Elk’ River Y.C. Re- 
gatta, Urbanna Y.C. Regatta; 14-15 — Potomac River 
Sailing Association Regatta, Maryland Y.C. Regatta. 


Star Class 


June 22-26 — Noroton Race Week for the John Taylor 
Arms Trophy, Noroton, Conn. 

J 7 5-7 — Santa Barbara Lipton Series, Santa Barbara, 

ali 

July e 14 — South Shore Regatta, Milwaukee, Wis. 

July 19-21— J. Rulon Miller Memorial Series, Chesa- 
ee Bay, Gibson Island Yacht Squadron. 

July 26-28 — Pacific Coast Championship. 

July 28 — i bored 8 pat Race, Port Washington Y.C., 
Port Washington, L. I 

July 28-August 3—Sheridan Shore Y.C. Race Week, 
Wilmette, Ill. 

August 1-3 — John Charles Thomas Trophy, Miles River 
Y.C., Chesapeake Bay. 

August 3-10 — Marblehead Race Week, Marblehead, 


Mass. 

August 4— Shrewsbury Cup Race, Richmond County 
Y.C., Great Kills, Staten Island. 

August. 6-10 — Commodore Corry Series, Great South 


Bay, L. I. 

Pf 9-11 — Chesapeake Lipton and J. Graham John- 
son Memorial Trophy Series, Chesapeake Bay and Tred 
Avon Y.C., Oxford, 

August 11-14 — Great Lakes Championship, Gull Lake, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Aves 18-24 — World Championship Series, San Diego, 

ali 

August 19-23 — Atlantic Coast Championships, Western 
Long Island Sound, New Rochelle Y.C. 

August 31-September 2 — Twelfth Annual Jersey Coast 

hallenge Series, Barnegat Bay, Seaside Park, N. J. 


Long Island Sound Y.R.A. Championships 


June 1, Larchmont; 8, Manhasset Bay; 15, Seawanhaka 
Corinthian; 22, Knickerbocker; 29, New Rochelle. 

July 3, American; 4, Larchmont; 5-6, Indian Harbor; 
13-20, Larchmont; 27, Stamford. 

August 3, Riverside; 10, Port Washington; 17, Huguenot; 
24, New York Athletic; 31, Seawanhaka Corinthian. 
September 2, Larchmont; 7, "Manhasset Bay; 14, Indian 

Harbor; 2i, Horseshoe ‘Harbor; 28, Echo Bay. 


Power 


June 2 — N.O.A. Sanctioned Races, Pickwick Dam, Tenn. 

June 2 — N.O.A. Sanctioned Races, Erie, Pa. 

June 9 — New Jersey Outboard Championships, Majestic 
Y.C., Carlstadt, N. J. 

June 15 — N.O.A. Sanctioned Races, ro tehreongg Pa. 

June 16 — N.O.A. Sanctioned Races, Chetek, Wis. 

June 16 — N.O.A. Sanctioned Races, Crossville, Tenn. 

June 23—N.0O.A. Sanctioned Races, Lake Milton, 
Youngstown, O. 

June 23 — N.O.A. Sanctioned Races, Guntersville, Ala. 

June 29-30 — American Legion Festival Regatta, Colo- 
nial Beach, Va. 

June 29-30 — National Intercollegiate Outboard Cham- 
pionships. (Site not selected.) 

June 30—Scotland Lightship Cruiser Race, Princess 
Bay Y.C., Princess Bay, N. Y. 

June 30 — N.O.A. Sanctioned Races, Kaukauna, Wis. 

June 30 — N.O.A. Sanctioned Races, Amarillo, Tex. 

July 4— N.O.A. Sanctioned Races, Tarentum, Pa. 

July 4 — N.O.A. Sanctioned Races, ‘Oklahoma City, Okla. 

July 4— N.O.A. Sanctioned Races, Knoxville, Tenn. 

July 4-7 — Thirteenth Annual Regatta, Virginia Gold 
Cup, Hampton Y.C., Hampton, Va. 

July 6 — A.P.B.A. Regatta, Trenton, N. J. 

July 12 — Block Island Race, Cruisers, New York Ath- 
letic Club, oor" Island, Pelham Bay, N. Y. 

July 13 — AP . Regatta, Cambridge Y.C., Cam- 
bridge, Md. 

July 19— International Cruiser Race, International 

B ., Tacoma-Nanaimo, B. C. 

July 20 — Eastern 91-, 135-, and gf oes aa Hydro- 
plane Championships, Havre de Grace, M 

July. 21— Captain Billop Race Around Staten Island, 
Princess Bay Y.C., Princess Bay, N. Y. 

July 21 — Chesapeake Bay 91-, 135-, and 225-Cubic-Inch 
Hydroplane Championships, North East, Md. 

August 2-3 — Miles River Y.C., St. Michaels, Md. 

August 10 — A.P.B.A. Regatta, "Wildwood, N. J 

August 10-11 — Central Division Outboard Pe 
ships, Cleveland, O. 

August 17-18 — Gold Cup Race, Indian Harbor Y.C., 
Northport, L. I. 

August 17-18 — A.P.B.A. Regatta, Solomons Island, Md. 

— 24 — Harbor Day Race, Aeolian Y.C., Al ameda, 


Cali 

August 24-25 — National Sweepstakes Regatta; Eastern 
Inboard and National 135-Cubic-Inch Hydroplane 
Championships, Red Bank, N. J. 

August 31 — A.P.B.A. Regatta, Stone Harbor, N. J. 

August 31 — Race, Sacramento Y.C., Sacramento, Calif 

August 31—-September 7 — Canadian National Exhibition 
Regatta, Toronto, Canada. 

September 1— National 91-Cubic-Inch Hydroplane 
Championships, Ocean City, N. 

September 2 — A.P.B.A. Regatta, Ocean City, N. J. 

September 2 — World’s ne Runabout Champion- 
ships, Ocean : 

September 7-8 — “oil Division Outboard Champion- 
ships, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— 14-15 — Regatta, Maryland Y.C., Baltimore, 


September 14-16 — National Outboard Championships, 
Worcester, Mass. 
a 20-22 — President’s “> Regatta; National 
225-Cubic-Inch Hydroplane Championships; John 
ne Thomas 225-Cubic-Inch Trophy, Washington, 
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There’s a 


at 

NO. 6! 

She’s a newcomer to the Fleet, that trim, fleet-looking cruiser riding at her mooring. Her graceful 
hull lines and streamlined superstructure have made her the talk of the club house porch. 

She’s new and she’s making history. On stormy days when the Fleet stays snug behind the break- 
water, her owner goes out for the fun of seeing her “take it.”” No wonder the oldtimers are nodding 
approval — it takes a dry boat and a stout round bottom hull to do that. 

The select few who’ve been out on her say her owner’s got a right to be proud. There’s not a boat 
in the fleet that handles as she does, nor one that’s as downright comfortable and pleasant to live on. 
The upkeep her skipper pays is so small it sounds like boasting, but there are the figures to prove it. 

What is it that makes this new Elco stand out? The Club’s youngest member can tell you . . . she 
was built by experts, who have been leaders in the pleasure boat field for 48 years. They built her 
honestly .. . from a tested design, with skillful hands and the finest materials. 


The newcomer at No. 6 is the Fleet’s newest Elco now, but just watch, next season there’ll be 
several more to keep her company! 

























1940 Luxury... Custom Cruisette 44. A mag- 
nificent cruiser with the spaciousness, accommodations 
and handsome appointments of a yacht. Sleeps 5 to 7, 
and 1 crew. Twin screw, gasoline or Diesel power. 


Speeds up to 26 m.p.h. Priced from $13,930. 








Your “Home Afloat’... Custom Cruisette 34. Grace- 
ful lines, sturdy construction, all of Elco’s famous Cruisette 
features... in a splendid boat for the owner-operator. Sleep 6 to 
8 in two cabins. Speeds up to 20 m.p.h. Available with gasoline 
or Diesel power installation. Priced from $6,675. 





Inspect Elco’s 1940 Fleet at Port Elco 
: or write for illustrated literature to: 


Permanent 113 East 46th Street 
Showroom eS « R T E L Cc u {at Park Ave. } N.Y.C. 
WBS 
THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, N. J. Florida ‘Branch: ELCO CRUISERS, INC.— Venetian Causeway, Miami Beach 





> John Child, of Millersville, Pa., wants to 
know if this department has any news from 
Irving Johnson and Yankee. . . . Well, the 
latest dope seems to be that Captain Johnson, 
in the course of his devious wanderings this 
trip, is undertaking a thorough search for 
Amelia Earhart Putnam and her navigator, 
Frederick J. Noonan, who were last heard 
from on their attempted round-the-world 
flight when they communicated with How- 
land Island . . . That was in July, 1937, 
and Captain Johnson was at the same time 
on his second globe-girdling cruise and close 
to the aviators’ line of position. . . . His 
present search has taken Yankee off her 
originally plotted course and was planned 
after arrangements made with the Earhart 
Foundation when Yankee called at Hono- 
rae 


> The everlasting thanks of the “yachting 
beat’’ (the eleven yachting and motor boat- 
ing reporters of the metropolitan newspapers) 
are tendered this magazine for running Bill 
Taylor’s “Don’t Mention My Name — 
But,”’ published in the Aprilissue. . . . Thus 
Victor Oristano, of the New York Journal 
American, who is one of the boys himself. . . . 
“T only hope,” he says, “that the club 
secretaries and commodores don’t mis- 
construe Bill’s gem. . . .” 

Mr. Oristano thinks a listing of the gentle- 
men of the press responsible for yachting 
news in the papers would aid club secretaries 
in their mailing problems and further the 
amiability of press relations, and here it is, 
that he who runs a regatta may read... . 

Besides Mr. Oristano, there are: William 
H. Taylor and Everett B. Morris of the 
New York Herald-Tribune; James Robbins, 
Clarence Lovejoy and John Rendel of the 
New York Times; Joe King of the New York 
World-Telegram; Jack Ramsey of the Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle; Glenn Perry, Lawrence 
Perry and Frank True of the New York Sun. 


> This nifty appeared in the Seaman’s 
Gazette, according to my correspondent, 
Theodore McAllister, in Waupun, Wis. 


AHOY, SAILORS! 


Sloop Gertie on the rocks. Longitude 5’, 
4”, latitude plenty. Toss me a life line — or 
what’s your line? Address Gertie the Sailor- 
ette, care of the Editor... 

Mr. McAllister thinks there’s a ketch in 
ae 


> Residents along the rugged, charming 
shores of Three Mile Harbor, picturesque 
haven on the Long Island coast southwest 
of Gardiner’s Island, are all-of-a-dither and 
mad as a dry duck over the situation there- 
abouts. . . . There’s fine anchorage and a 
depth of ten to fourteen feet inside but, due 
to the discontinuance of dredging operations, 
only about four to five feet at the entrance 
to the channel... . That fact has dis- 
couraged fishermen (there were $30,000 
worth of mussels scooped out of the place one 
season not long ago, according to a local 
musselman), besides making business pre- 
carious for a couple of yacht yards which 
have facilities for boats of fairly deep draft. 


. . . | hear from the local Gestapo that the 
town of Easthampton is responsible for this 
nuisance which I consider should be abated 
immediately... . 


> The jittery skipper of a freighter bound 
from a South African port to Boston radioed 
the harbor master at the Hub inquiring if 
the harbor entrance were mined. . . . 
Fortunately the h.m. was able to repl 
that there isn’t any Boston Sowing Circle — 
yet. .. . It’s still spelt “Sewing. . . .” 


> Incidentally, I hear that the League of 
Nations is pretty generally classed with 
the minor leagues these days. . . 


> “You mention ‘Tom Cringle’s Log,’”’ 
writes Lieut. Arthur C. Robb, R.N.V.R., 
from H.M.S. E—— at Birkenhead (his let- 
ter is apparently uncensored, by the way). 
“Unless my memory has slipped, Tom 
Cringle grew up to be a real man. He was 
Captain Hobson, the Governor Hobson who 
was New Zealand’s first Head Man. His 
grave is just one of a bunch which people 
walk past without a thought in the Symonds 
St. cemetery in Auckland. . . . When I was 
doing a spot o’ passage-working from N. Z. 
to this country we called at Curacao, Dutch 
West Indies, for oil and fueled in Caracas 
Bay. If that’s not the pirates’ stronghold 
described in the book, then my imagination 
has run away with me.... There is a 
Martello tower on the hill, and all the other 
trimmings, even to cannon balls which may 
be seen on the sea bed. . . . Hell of a do, 
this war. . . . I’m now reduced to designing 
“M” Class model yachts! ... Oh, no— 
we don’t go to sea. . . . Just lie in a graving 
dock while workmen tear the tripe out of one 
of the finest power yachts in the country. 
. . » But I’m enjoying the life of ease while I 
i Bie 

Lieut. Robb raced in Mindy last year and 
he speaks of encountering ‘Spun Yarn” at 
La Rochelle. . . 


BOARD UPHOLDS 
POOP DECK FOR 
ARENA OF SIT-IN 
—N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


According to N.L.R.B. 
A sailor’s life’s 
The life forme... 
For he may sit 
Upon the poop 
And do no work — 
Nor give a whoop. 


> A new sail appeared in the regatta at 
Annapolis recently wherein Naval Academy 
middies competed with visiting crews from 
Princeton and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, each team sailing one of the 


Naval Academy’s yawls. ... Don Miller, 
of Baltimore, sends me the lively account of 
the proceedings carried by the Baltimore 
Sun which says that Princeton “hauled up a 
spinnaker jib and cut down the distance to 
the Navy boat until the Midshipmen fol- 
lowed suit. . . .”’ 


YACHTING 


> Of the return of Ahto, following her ad- 
venturous round-the-world wanderings, the 
Herald-Tribune reports divertingly: ‘While 
Capt. Walter went to Bridgeport to confer 
with United States customs officers, the 
crew gathered in the ship’s one large cabin 
to pack their trophies and tell tales of how 
the main boom was carried away in a gale off 
the east coast of Africa and chased by a pig in 
the Cocos Islands. . . . 

“Tn the Cocos Islands, in the Pacific, off 
Panama, the sailors went after sea-turtles 


and giant mantas which they described as a 
type of ray, with harpoon and rifle. . . . The 
Ahto sailed with a small cargo of needles and 
thread, flashlights, sweets, photographic film, 
chicken-wire, and a two-handled saw. . . .” 
I don’t see how the American Museum of 
Natural History can remain indifferent to 
the pig that chased the main boom, and the 
ray with harpoon and rifle. . . . But per- 
haps they belong in the “Believe It or Not”’ 
or “Strange as It Seems”’ collections. . . . 


> The elderly lady who signed on as fourth 
mate of a freighter bound for the Pacific 
Coast recently and announced she was going 
up for her third mate’s papers soon, may be 
setting a precedent that would eventually 
result in a notice like this appearing in the 
society columns: 

Captain and Mr. Ezra Barnacle were 
luncheon guests in the Freak Room of the 
Drivoli yesterday. Mr. Barnacle came here 
to be with his wife for a few days. She is 
commanding the T.E.V. Holy Mackerel of 
the Petticoat Line. 

No fooling, there’s a Connecticut dame 
who already holds a master’s ticket. . . . So 
far she’s only in command of her home — 
and most women think that all you need is a 
marriage license for that berth. . . . 


_ » All signs point to the success of the ocean 


race which is serving as a substitute for the 
Bermuda classic this year. . . . There can 
be no substitute however for that traditional 
finish at the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club, 
always a solace to the gallant lads bringing 
up the rear... . 


> The Florida Pavilion at the World’s Fair 
imported a sand beach complete with cabanas 
for the edification of its visitors this year but 
the only place to swim out there is still the 
Aquacade, where you have to do your na- 
tating vicariously. . . . There is, of course, 
always the opportunity (if you’re not too 
conventional) of taking a shower under the 
cascade that flows down the facade of the 
Italian Pavilion, or going for a wade in Peri- 
sphere Pool or the Lagoon of Nations, where 
the stumbling over the electrical contraptions 
is quite exciting if you’re in the mood. .. . 
TELLTALE 











enjoyment of yachting. Your marine insurance placed in the hands of those who understand the 
 prasaciasails point of view, assures a full and satisfactory settlement of claims. 


ia are backed by over forty years experience in owning and insuring yachts. 


HUBB & SON 


Managers of the Federal Insurance Company and Associated Companies 
90 dita St., New YORK 
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A CRUISE 
TO NORWAY 





An Account of a Trip to Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium and 
France in a 6-Ton Auxiliary Cutter 


This peaceful summer voyage, made 
in 1938, presents a striking contrast 
to the conditions in Norway today. 



































On the way north, ‘‘“Mary Helen” passed through 


Loch Ness, where the “‘monster’”’ had been reported 


By HELEN GRAHAM TEW 


N THE spring of 1938, my husband and I decided to go for 
a cruise. All the world was talking of war, so we thought we 
would at least have one good summer before we were gassed 

or blown to bits. We decided to sail to Norway, that being 
about as undisturbed a country as we could think of. Accord- 
ingly, after a hectic month of preparation, packing up the 
house, provisioning, borrowing charts, dealing with our dog 
who presented us with nine puppies at the last moment, etc., 
we set sail in Mary Helen from Poole, bound ‘‘To Norway,”’ at 
noon on April 30th. 

When we cleared the harbor, we found a fresh east wind 
blowing, so we decided to sail west about, for we had vowed we 
would not start our trip with a head wind. The weather was 
bitterly cold but we had a fair wind and arrived at Dartmouth 
seventeen hours out, having had a jolly good sail. There we 
were held up for several days with strong winds but set forth 
again on May 7th for Mevagissey, in Cornwall. After a day at 
Mevagissey, visiting old friends, for that was where Mary 
Helen was built, we continued on our journey, bound around 
Land’s End, and then north. 

Mary Helen is a six-ton auxiliary cutter, gaff rigged. She is 
26’ 4” in length over all, 23’ 3’’ water line, 814’ beam and 4’ 9” 
draft. She was designed by my husband, J. E. H. Tew, and the 
ship’s company consisted of the designer and myself. 

The first two days were pleasant, easy sailing, with a grad- 
ually freshening southerly wind. By the time we were off the 
Smalls Lighthouse, there was a fresh breeze so we had to reef. 
The sea was big and uneven but we put that down to the 
strong tide over an uneven bottom. We had thought of putting 
in to Milford Haven but we were loth to lose a fair wind, so 
carried on. al 

That night, it blew up really strong and we had tolowerthe © ~~ 
mainsail and let her run on under staysail only. She did 34 “Mary Helen” is an auxiliary ‘cutter 26’ 4’ in length over all 
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The coast of Norway is mountainous and deep fiords run far into the land 


miles in the next eight hours, with only the staysail set, so it 
was not in our imagination alone that the wind was strong. 
Mary Helen here showed herself an excellent sea boat, lifting 
to the waves and rushing northwards with no fuss at all. 
Occasionally she caught a breaking crest on her transom and 
sent a shower of spray over the helmsman but nothing more 
than a shower. We had to steer her, for there is much traffic 
in the Irish Sea, and it was important to keep on the course. 

When morning came, the wind had eased a bit so we 
hoisted a fraction of our mainsail and steered for Holyhead. 
Early in the afternoon, the mist, which had allowed us about 
three miles’ visibility, broke away and there, some twelve 
miles off, was the South Stack Lighthouse, off Holyhead. 
Our spirits rose and dinner ashore seemed a possibility but 
the mist came down again, coming on really thick, and we 
could see only a few hundred yards. Our hearts sank again; 
fog is such a beastly thing at sea. 

However, we continued on for the South Stack as the 
coast is free from dangers there and saw nothing more till 
about two miles off when the fog lifted again for a moment, 
just long enough for us to check our position, and then shut 
down again in a thick blanket. Then, suddenly, out of the 
murk, came the booming of a siren, terribly close it seemed, 
but we could see nothing; then, all at once, we glimpsed the 
foot of the cliffs, so close that we appeared to be running on 
to them. To add to our alarm, the fog siren was not the same 
as that given in our Almanac so I leaped below to try to find 
if it could be some other siren. But no, there was no other 
one, unless we were miles and miles out of our position. 

Then the terrific report of the North Stack explosive 
signal nearly deafened us but it confirmed our position and 
we carried on, hugging the shore lest we should lose it. Pres- 
ently, the breakwater loomed up; and at first I could not 
believe it was a breakwater, it seemed so huge in the fog. 
We crept close round it and in the harbor saw some ghostly 
shapes and so left the breakwater out of sight and anchored 
close to the ghostly ships, 72 hours from Mevagissey. We 
went ashore just as we were, wet clothes and all, and had an 
expensive bath and supper at the hotel. The bathrooms were 
adjoining and the ventilation of one was through some 
missing panes in the partition, so it was just as well that we 
were a married pair! 


Several days were wasted at Holyhead while the storm 
cone flew and the weather behaved in accordance with it. 
We got away at last and had an uneventful trip to Peel, in 
the Isle of Man. Then we reached Scotland, calling at Larne, 
in Ireland, on the way and dropped anchor in Oban Bay 
exactly three weeks from Poole, 607 miles away. 

From Oban, we sailed to Fort William and from there 
entered the Caledonian Canal. This canal is beautiful and 
we were lucky in having most of it to ourselves. There is 
something rather fascinating in winding one’s way through 
meandering reaches and among wooded isles, amidst some’ 
of Scotland’s finest scenery; and all the time we had that 
secure feeling that it doesn’t matter what the weather does. 

We had to motor through the notorious Loch Ness, the 
high shores of which seemed gloomy and menacing, but the 


' famous monster was having a day off for we saw no sign of 


the fabulous beast. 

By June Ist, we had reached Buckie and from there set 
off to cross the North Sea. When we started, the wind was 
SE and we could just lay our course but it gradually shifted 
around against us and, in the morning, we were sailing north. 
The wind freshened, too, and poor little Mary Helen was 
getting thrown about in a most uncomfortable way. Her 
speed, too, was quite slow. Neither of us could keep down 
our breakfasts; in fact, we did not want any at all but I know 
that food is most important in a small boat, for no food 
means no strength and that leads to trouble. Therefore I 
brutally insisted on some hot coffee, which John, like a hero, 
heated. Then I said I must have some scrambled eggs, and 
he nobly made them, too. That finished him off, for he was 
sick, but I soon joined him. 

We then had a council of war to decide what to do. Nor- 
way was still a long way off and the prospect of beating in 
this uncomfortable manner the greater part of 300 miles was 
rather appalling. There were Wick and Fraserburgh we 
could run for, but the sailing directions warn against at- 
tempting to make those harbors in strong easterly winds, so 
we decided to alter course for the Orkneys. At 10:30 a.m., 
we listened to one of the most terrifying weather forecasts I 
have ever heard. There were gale warnings for almost every 
coast —and some were strong gales. To complete our 
misery, it finished up with: “‘Gales continuing in North Sea 
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area...” And here were we optimistically 
hoping to cross that sea in a six-tonner! The one 
grain of comfort was that the only area where 
there.was not a gale warning was that of Orkney 
and Shetland, so our decision to make for Orkney 
seemed justified. 

About midday, we sighted some land in the 
distance through the murk, which appeared to be 
Duncansby Head. As we did not want to be set 
into the dreaded Pentland Firth, we put on our 
engine and kept the ship hard at it. The motion 
was violent and she threw sheets of water over 
us but it was hardly her fault as the engine was 
shoving her into the sea. 


Presently, we made out Copinsay Island and — 


were able to make Holm Sound, where, by a 
stroke of great good fortune, the tide was with 
us and we swept past the block ships, a grim 
reminder of the Great War, and found a peaceful 
anchorage in St. Mary’s Bay, in a corner of 
Scapa Flow. That night there was a gale warning 
for Orkney, too, so we were thankful to be in. 
There it blew really hard for a couple of days 
and we were weatherbound. We set sail‘ again, 
hoping to make another attempt on the North 
Sea, but the weather did not look fit so we called 
at Linga Sound and Papa Stronsay. Then, at 
5:50 a.m. on June 6th, we left Papa Stronsay, 
bound once more for Norway. It was a fine sunny 
morning, with a southerly breeze, so our spirits 
were high. But, alas, the fine weather did not 
last and it was not long before we were well reefed 
down, bound for Shetland instead. The wind and 
sea increased rapidly and rain and mist came on. 
About noon, we sighted Fair Isle, dim and faint 
in the mist, about three miles west of us. Then we 
set a course to take us six miles clear of Sum- 
burgh Head, about which the sailing directions 
waxed most eloquent and around which the 
chart showed heavy overfalls. We ran our distance 
(Continued on page 84) 


The author takes her trick at the helm while the 
skipper (right) enjoys a watch below on the 
passage from the Shetlands to Norway. The 
yacht was then a good hundred miles offshore 
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“MARY HELEN’ 
















































Near Lerwick, with the wind blowing Force 8, a drifter edged 
over to see what the little craft was doing out in such weather 
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This new yacht, owned by Robert F. de Coppet, of Darien, 
Conn., was designed and built for him by the Luders Marine 
Construction Co., of Stamford. She is 42’ 0” in length over 
all, 28’ 8’ on the water line, 10’ 6’ beam and 6’ 0” draft, 
A Kermath Sea Cub engine, with reduction gear, provides 





auxiliary power. Plans of the yacht were published in the 
January, 1940, issue of “Yachting.” 


““Coquette’s” accommodations include sleeping quarters for 
six persons. At the left is the yacht on her trial spin, while 
above is a view of the after end of the main cabin, with its 
built-in berths and extension transoms, and the galley. Below, 
one looks from the cabin into the double stateroom forward. 


“COQUETTE” 





An Auxiliary Cruising Cutter 
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Rolling hills and well tilled farms line the southern part of Lake Champlain 


WATER 


IS NO HAZARD FOR THE GOLFER 


Why Not Combine a Tour of the Links With a Motor Boat Cruise? 


By MILLARD F. TOMPKINS, JR. 


UITE early last spring, I approached a good 
friend of mine with what I thought was a 
fine invitation, namely, that we synchronize 
our summer vacations and start off on a 
two- or three-week cruise. I wasn’t flattered 
by his reaction. 

“Anywhere within reason that you and 
your wife would like to go,’”’ I had said. ‘“‘We can keep the 
expenses down and, while my boat is only a 35-foot cruiser, 
we’re congenial couples, and . . .” 

His ‘“‘ Nothing doing, but thanks all the same,” brought 
me up short. Then I remembered. Ben Ross, this friend of 
mine, is a golf maniac. A sort of faraway look came into his 
eyes as he explained his plans for the coming vacation. 
Probably, it was the same sort of look that had been in mine 
when I had broached the subject of the cruise. Ben and his 
wife were going to throw their golf clubs in the car and start 
through New England. No fixed itinerary, no big hotels . 
just golf and golf and golf. 

“Yes,” I told him, ‘Golf and flat tires and hitchhikers 
and Sunday drivers and . . .” He didn’t let me finish. 

“You’re just boat crazy,” he said. ‘You won’t think of 
anything else. See how fat you’re getting sitting behind that 
ship’s wheel with no more exercise than you require to shake 
up the evening cocktail. Why not come with us?” 

The wrangling had to end somewhere, and it did end — 
in a compromise, the happiest sort of a compromise. Instead 
of throwing the golf clubs in Ben’s car, we stowed them away 
carefully with the rest of our duffle in the Shangri-La, my 
35-foot Wheeler cruiser and, early on the morning of June 
‘th of last year, we left Tarrytown and headed for Lake 
Champlain. 

It was after a good deal of thought that we had selected 





Lake Champlain as our objective and I think we could 
hardly have picked a better place for a trip that, as a com- 
promise, mind you, was to combine cruising, fishing, swim- 
ming and golf, all in a fairly limited space of time. Apart 
from the natural advantages of a superb setting, coupled 
with a historic background second to none, Lake Champlain 
had for us the added advantage of two shore lines only 
fifteen miles apart at the widest point, each dotted with 
villages and towns within a few hours’ run from one another. 
We felt that we would be able to shift our scene with ease, 
thus adding the spice of variety to our golfing menu. 

Ours was a ten-mile-an-hour craft for cruising and the 
first night found us at Eddyville, on Roundout Creek, four 
miles, approximately, from the intersection of that winding 
stream with the Hudson River, just below Kingston. 

It is not my intention to describe the trip up to Lake 
Champlain in detail. I mention our various overnight stops 
briefly, only because each proved so enjoyable and because 
each, for one reason or another, was different from the others. 
Our mooring spot at Eddyville, for instance, was truly rural. 
It is a popular rendezvous for those who know it, and many 
do, as we were made aware after rounding the last bend in 
the navigable part of the creek and counting eleven cruisers 
of various shapes and sizes already swinging at anchor. Four 
of these sported commodore’s flags (Albany; Newburgh, 
Poughkeepsie and Peekskill) and so our entry in the log that 
night read as follows: ‘Arrived Eddyville (Commodore’s 
Cove) 5:20 p.m.” 

I must digress here to relate an amusing incident which 
occurred next day. Nothing like it had ever happened to me 
on the water before, and it probably would not have hap- 
pened this time had I not cast my bread upon the waters in 
deriding Ben’s hitchhikers some months before. By noon, 
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we were about three hours’ run below Albany. We were 
rapidly overhauling a slow moving tug but, before we could 
pass the line of barges she was so laboriously towing up 
river, we noticed that all hands on board the tug were hailing 
us frantically. Naturally, we thought they were in distress 
and hurriedly went closer to investigate. As we neared the 
tug, we noticed one individual who stood apart from his 
fellows because of his sartorial splendor. There he stood, in a 
spotless business suit and atop his head was a gleaming stiff 
straw hat. Extraordinary, I thought! Amidst his com- 
panion’s greasy dungarees, he stuck out like a sore thumb 
and, sure enough, when I looked more closely, I observed 
that his thumb was sticking out in the accepted Clark Gable 
fashion, pointing in the direction of Albany. I hardly needed 
to hear his hail: ‘‘ How about a lift to Albany?” to know that 
we had met that almost unknown species, the nautical hitch- 
hiker. We took him on board, of course, and he proved to be 
the captain of the tug. He satisfied our curiosity by explain- 
ing that his home was in Albany and that our lift would 
give him several hours there before having to assume his 
command again and continue with the tug to Buffalo. 


We refueled at the Albany Yacht Club and by night had . 


passed the Federal Lock at Troy and were made fast at 
Waterford to a concrete bulkhead beneath a traffic bridge 
crossing the Mohawk River not far from the Hudson. It 
looked like a snug enough berth but appearances can be 
deceiving. During the night, a heavy rain and wind squall 
sprang up and, when morning came, our Shangri-La was a 
sight. The night before, our bulkhead had been covered with 
a fine dust which, for weeks, probably, had filtered down 
from the bridge above. By morning, we were plastered with 
thick mud from stem to stern. It meant heavy work for all 
hands before we dared venture forth upon the Hudson 
again. 

Late next afternoon we reached Schuylerville (Old Sara- 
toga) and spent the twilight hours there examining several 
historical Revolutionary landmarks. I would have liked to 
spend more time there. We had reports that the fishing in 
the river at Schuylerville was good and we had glimpsed a 
most inviting-looking public beach, but Ben was already 
impatiently beginning to shine up his golf clubs. So we got 
under way again at seven o’clock next morning. 

Three o’clock that afternoon we arrived at Whitehall, 
within a stone’s throw, almost, of the southern tip of Lake 
Champlain. We made prompt inquiries about golf courses 


Looking across Champlain from the monument at Crown Point. ‘Shangri-La’ is 
at the float in the foreground. Right, a lock tender trying to clear a jammed gate 
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and were directed to one four miles away, just over the line 
in Vermont. It was a simple matter to arrange transporta- 
tion and we spent a most enjoyable afternoon. The course, 
as such, was not the best I have ever played on but the 
beauty of the surrounding countryside had us gasping with 
delight. It was a short nine-hole affair and should have been 
easy. At least, it looked easy but, after totaling our scores at 
the end of the day, we decided to have another go at it next 
morning. The greens fees were 75 cents a person and the taxi 
fare for the four of us two dollars the round trip, so we had 
no complaint on that score. 

After the morning round next day, we were off again and a 
four-hour trip took us to Crown Point. Before leaving home, 
I had read Kenneth Roberts’ historical novel Rabble in Arms 
and I recommend it to anyone who plans to visit the Lake 
Champlain country. Whether the book made the lake come 
to life for me, or whether being on the lake more vividly 
etched the book in my mind, I do not know. I do know 
that, as we slipped past Fort Ticonderoga bound for Crown 
Point, its bloody history engulfed me and there appeared 
before my eyes visions of Indians, red coats, strife and 
battle. 

At Crown Point, we found an excellent mooring and it 
was here that we had the pleasure of inspecting the old 54- 
foot gunboat Philadelphia. She had been one of Benedict 
Arnold’s fleet and was sunk in the Battle of Valcour Island 
on October 11th, 1776, when Arnold so heroically retarded 
the British advance down the “warpath of the nations,’ as 
Lake Champlain has aptly been called. Five years ago the 
Philadelphia was salvaged, having been submerged for 159 
years, and today you may see her housed in a barge at Crown 
Point, just as she was raised from the bottom and practically 
intact. She is a soul-stirring sight. A British cannon ball is 
still lodged in her port side and the eight-pound shot that 
sank her lies below a gaping hole in her starboard bow. 

We visited, also, the remains of Fort St. Frederic, built by 
the French in 1731, and Fort Crown Point, later erected by 
General Amherst at a cost to the British Government of six 
million dollars. There is a museum here also but we had no 
time to visit that. Darkness found us enjoying a delightful 
dinner at the Trading Post on the Crown Point Reservation. 

Next afternoon, we were playing golf again at Westport, 
New York. Only a few hours’ cruise from Crown Point, it 
boasts a real championship 18-hole golf course. But I put my 
foot down finally. We had had three days of golf in succession 
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and I wanted something else. We found it next day at Par- 
tridge Harbor. Less than fifteen minutes from Westport, this 
landlocked little basin, chiseled into the towering cliffs 
above, is another world entirely. Here, hidden from the 
lake, we spent a day of pure joy. We fished, swam, sun 
bathed and explored the pine-studded countryside about us. 
Next day we went back to civilization, but we had only to 
cross the lake to do it. Five minutes away was Basin Harbor, 
Vermont, a beautiful summer resort where we combined 
golf, swimming and an excellent dinner. The Basin Harbor 
golf course is only a few steps from the shore and we found 
the nine-hole layout to be sporting and in excellent condi- 
tion. All told, we played it three times, our last visit there 
being on the return journey. 

We visited Partridge Harbor again, too, but that was 
after we had played the Middletown, Burlington and Platts- 
burg courses. 

To play Middletown, we made a two-hour run from Basin 
Harbor to Vergennes, also on the Vermont side of the lake, 
and went from there to Middletown by taxi. To reach Ver- 
gennes, there is eight miles of interesting travel up the 
winding course of Otter Creek. From Vergennes, Plattsburg 
with its fine harbor is only half a day’s cruise, and Burlington 
is even less than that from Plattsburg. Both of these places 
have exceptionally fine golf courses, particularly Plattsburg. 
I have never played a course that was in better condition or 
that offered a more interesting test of golf. 

Our trip from Vergennes to Plattsburg was an experience. 
We took our departure in bright sunlight and under a cloud- 
less sky. Less than two hours later, just as we rounded 
Thompson’s Point into the broader reaches of the lake, a 
sudden squall struck. To say that it struck with unrestrained 
fury is trite, perhaps, but I do not know a better way to 
describe the experience. In less time than it takes to tell of it, 
the mirror-like surface of the lake was whipped into a frenzy. 
We had been warned that Lake Champlain has a reputation 
for sudden and vicious squalls. The rapidity with which this 
one met us, and its intensity, amply fulfilled that warning 
but we decided to ride it out and so held our course. It 
proved to be a wet trip and a rough one and, although we 
never had any feeling of danger, I was glad to be in a sea- 
worthy boat rather than in one of the cockleshell variety. 

As much aswe regretted leaving Plattsburg, we found 
the Burlington golf course to be a sporty affair and revelled 
in it. There were excellent mooring facilities in this Vermont 


“Shangri-La” at anchor in Partridge Harbor, a landlocked little basin near 
Westport, New York. Right, the skipper’s wife tries a few practice swings 
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city and we were given a real welcome at the golf club there. 
All in all, we were gone only three weeks, but I do not 
know when I have crowded so much varied enjoyment into 
a like period. A moonlight run down the lake one evening 
is but one of the pleasures of the trip I have failed to de- 
scribe. Our expedition to Ausable Chasm is another. On the 
twenty-first day, we were home again, satisfied that we had 
combined scenic beauty with historical interest, with fishing, 
swimming, cruising and golf. And so I say: “‘If you are going 
golfing, go my way. For a boat-lover, water is no hazard.” 





The head of navigation in Otter Creek, Vergennes, Vermont. Below, 
Arnold’s gunboat “Philadelphia” is housed in this barge at Crown 
Point. She sank in 1776 after the naval engagement off Valcour Island 
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IS OCEAN RACING HEADED FOR A LEE SHORE? 


By 


WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


EMEMBER, way back in 1930, people used to call 
Enterprise a mechanical ship because she had 
a lot of winches, a duralumin mast and sun- 
dry other contrivances? And remember how 
the ocean racing men used to snort and sniff 
and look down their noses at Enterprise be- 
cause of them? 

“We go to sea in wooden ships,” they’d tell you (letting 
you infer the “iron men” part of it), “‘and put our trust in 
good stout hemp and man power. None of these fancy 
gadgets for us! No, siree! We’re sailors and we handle our 
ships the way sailing vessels are meant to be handled. If we 
wanted to work in a machine shop, we’d work in one, but we 
go to sea for pleasure, not to study engineering. All these 
gadgets and gimmicks may be well enough on a Cup defender 
that doesn’t have to poke her stem outside the harbor in a 
real breeze o’ wind, but we wouldn’t trust ’em offshore when 
the going gets rugged. Besides, they cost too much.” 

Well? Who’s got all the gadgets now? And whose boats 
cost too much? 

Maybe this story should end right here, now you know 
what it’s about. In fact, maybe it should have ended in 1930, 
or soon after, because I have a sneaking, backsliding, trea- 
sonable, toryish suspicion in the back of my head that they 
were right — righter in 1930 than they are now. But this is 
a matter of preference. Some still swear by the 1930 type of 
offshore cruising and racing yacht; others believe the type 
developed in the past decade makes far better boats. Every 
man to his taste, but there’s no denying that a problem has 
arisen. 

The yachts that raced to Bermuda in 1930 were, almost 
without exception, boats that had been built solely for cruis- 
ing and had been used for that purpose — some of ’em for 
















































































more years than maybe was good for ’em. They represented, 
if not a cross section of the country’s cruising yacht fleet, a 
cross section of what most cruising men would have owned 
if they could. _ 

The race was won by Malay, a typical little fisherman type 
cruising schooner, and most of her leading contenders were 
of more or less the same type. There were some boats already 
built with more than half an eye to winning ocean races — 
Nina, for instance, which didn’t race to Bermuda that year, 
and Dorade. But even Dorade didn’t prove much in 1930, 
though her spectacular success the following year was des- 
tined to do much toward changing the whole breed of ocean 
racers. Specialized “‘ocean racers,’’ as against typical cruising 
yachts, weren’t a problem in 1930, but the seeds were sown 
and began to sprout. 

The Bermuda Race, revived in 1923, was conceived as a 
competition and a test for what was then considered the 
finest type of cruising yacht ever developed; the type that 
stemmed (some on much longer stems than others) from 
the famed Gloucester seiners and saltbankers. A simple 
handicapping rule sufficed to equalize the chances of existing 
boats of various sizes and types, new and old. Out-and-out 
racing men looked down from their lofty topsail yards and 
sneered at these craft that they called “tubs” and “floating 
houseboats” and ‘‘truck horses.” 

But, what with one thing and another, the Bermuda Race 
grew to be a more important event on the yachting calendar 
year by year, and in the winning of it there came to be great 
glory. Wherefore, keen racing men began to build fast cruis- 
ing yachts for ocean racing. As more of them were built, more 
races for them, both alongshore and in deep water, were held 
and more and more yacht clubs began to cater to them. 
So more and faster cruising boats were built for those races 

and the snowball rolled along. Is it 
going to keep on rolling, or bust all to 
smithereens against the rocks of exces- 
sive cost of building a winner under 
modern conditions? 

Economy was a factor in the swing 
to ocean racers. Men who were no 
longer able, or willing, to support a big 
racing sloop or schooner, a power 
tender, and frequently a steam or 
Diesel cruising yacht besides, found in 
the ocean racer a combination boat 
with all the requisites on one bottom, 
a boat that could be built and run eco- 
nomically and, when he was through 
with her, command a resale value 
many times higher in proportion to 
cost than an open class racing boat of 
the same age. 

To a certain extent, this is still true, 
but economy, after all, is purely rela- 
tive. What has happened is that the 
men who a few years ago would have 


“Malabar IV,” winner of the Bermuda Race in 
1923, was designed by John G. Alden. She is 


46’ 10” in length over all and 35’ 6” water line 
Rosenfeld 
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been building ‘‘M’s,” Twelve-Metres or whatever large 
racing class boats happened to offer the best competition, are 
building ocean racers principally because that branch of the 
sport offers the keenest competition today outside the small 
one-design classes. These men want the fastest boats they 
can get under the rules — and who can blame ’em? They are 
able to pay for what they want — and who doesn’t envy 
’em? Naturally, the designer (and the builder, sailmaker, 
and others who provide the sinews of war) do their best to 
give their clients what they want and are willing to pay for. 
To do less would be not merely bad business, it would be 
downright dishonest. 

. So we have seen the growth of a crop of what the old stal- 
warts of ocean racing are prone to describe as ‘‘gold plated 
ocean racing machines,” usually with uncomplimentary 
implications. They are grand ships of their type for racing 
and fast cruising but their rigging, gear and equipment 
make Enterprise’s seem, in retrospect, only two steps ahead 
of a bugeye, and they run into costs that men are prone to 
estimate, with only a reasonable amount of exaggeration, as 
“around $100,000.” To cope with the designers’ ingenuity, 
the rating rule has developed into an enormously compli- 
cated formula and, despite the rule-makers’ best efforts, it 
has tended to squeeze most of the new boats into more or less 
of a mould—a type that some 
owners admire greatly and that others 
“‘wouldn’t have if you gave me one.” 

Now for some figures, taking Ber- 
muda Race winners as a basis, since 
victory in this race remains the ulti- 
mate goal of the ocean racer. Malabar 

IV, 1923 winner, cost about $12,000, 
complete; Malabar VII, 1926, about 
$16,000; Malay, 1930, not over $12,000; 
Malabar X, 1932 (built 1930) $24,000. 
The first Edlu, 1934, cost $25,000 as 
the builder’s contract price, to which 
several thousand must be added for 
designing fees, equipment, sails, etc. 
Kirawan, 1936 winner, cost about 
$27,000, all told. Baruna, 1938 winner, 
was built at Quincy Adams’ for some- 
where around $44,000 which must be 
increased at least fifty per cent — 
maybe more —to put her on the 
starting line at Newport. 


“Malay,” designed by W. J. Roué in 1924, 

won in Class B in 1928 and captured first honors 

in the fleet in 1930. She is 45’ 3” over all and 
34’ 5" water line 


The start of the Bermuda Race in 1930. That year the fleet included cruising yachts of a variety of rigs 
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To take a few boats outside the Bermuda Race-winning 
circle, Phil Rhodes estimates the 68-foot over all (50-foot 
water line) Maruffa, Maine-built to high grade specifications, 
with Diesel motor, in 1935, at $30,000 total; the 72-foot over 
all Escapade, extra-luxuriously equipped below decks, built 
by Luders in 1938, for about $50,000; the 56-foot over all 
Alondra, built by Nevins in 1937, for a contract price of 
$28,000. Alden says the 53-foot over all Tioga Too, built last 
year by Quincy Adams and outstanding in last summer’s 
racing, cost about $25,000; a new 43-foot water line yawl 
building this year will cost. around $30,000. Olin Stephens 
cites a 40-foot water line yawl, built by Herreshoff in 1937 
for about $20,000; a 43-foot yawl, well built on the Chesa- 
peake, for $18,000 (builder’s price); another 42-foot water 
line yawl, built last year in New England, for a contract 
price of $17,000. (Names withheld by request.) 

Now for the so-called ‘‘ gold platers,”’ in which class we can 
include Baruna, mentioned above. On the basis of builder’s 
contract prices, the 62-foot over all Actaea cost $38,000; the 
68-foot over all Edlu II, $47,000; the 55-foot over all Blitzen, 
$30,000, all built by Nevins in 1938; the 65-foot over all 
Good News, latest. and “hottest”? of them, launched by 
Nevins last winter, $50,000. These prices do not include 
designers’ fees, tank tests, sails (spars in the case of Good 
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News), or anywhere near all the equipment below decks. 
Rudy Schaefer says Edlu II, complete and ready to go, cost 
around $75,000. Robert W. Johnson places the total cost of 
Good News in excess of $75,000. From these figures, it ap- 
pears you must add fifty per cent or more to the builder’s 
costs, before the yacht is equipped and fitted for ocean 
racing. 

These, and others like them, are the boats that strike 
terror into the hearts of the average fast cruising yacht 
skipper when they appear on a starting line with him — the 
boats whose cost he can’t match and whose speed, he fears, 
bears at least some relation to that cost. Which we will take 
up later. 

It is, of course, nobody’s business what a man pays for his 
boat. The 62-foot over all schooner Brilliant, built in 1932, 
probably cost more than any of these boats but, because 
she wasn’t built primarily to race, and because the costly 
features of her construction were not speed-producing fac- 
tors, the admiration with which she was viewed by prospec- 
tive competitors was not tinged with alarm. Only when his 
rivals are spending money for speed-producing factors that 
he can’t match does the average owner begin to feel that 
something ought to be done about it. 

Nobody contends that sheer financial outlay will win 
races, either in ocean racing or in the rating classes. It also 
takes sailing, preparation and, especially offshore, a reason- 
able share of luck. The victories of two modest stock cruising 
boats, Dick Hill’s little sloop Lucky Star and Stan Bradford’s 
yawl Estrella, in the Marblehead and Annapolis races last 
year, were a great comfort to other owners of average boats. 
Tioga Too, not an extremely costly yacht, won more prizes 
for fast cruising and ocean racing type yachts than any other 
boat last season. Stormy Weather, which may have been the 
‘gold plater”’ of her day but isn’t any more, beat Good News 
and other fast company to win the Nassau Race last Febru- 
ary. And there are plenty of other examples. 

Nevertheless, the feeling persists among many owners of 
average fast cruising yachts that they are ‘‘ going to bat with 
two strikes on ’em” in any ocean race in which the ‘big 
(Continued on page 98) 
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Left, “Good News,” designed by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., is the latest 
example of the modern ocean racer. She is 64’ 6” in length over all and 
45' O” water line. Below, ‘‘Kirawan”’ (now “‘Silvana’’), the 1936 winner. She 
is 53’ O” over all and 38’ 9” water line. She was designed by Philip L. 
Rhodes of Cox & Stevens, Inc. 
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Below, ‘‘Dorade,”’ a Sparkman & Stephens design built in 1930, took the prize 

for all amateur crew in that year and won in Class B in 1934. She is 52’ 6” 
over all and 39’ 4’ on the water line 
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A typical summer sky, with “cumulus” below and ‘“‘fracto-stratus” above. There may be wind under the “‘cumulus,”’ but little evidence of it shows 
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“THE INDICATIONS ARE FOR—” 


Notes on Weather Maps and Forecasting for Racing and Cruising 


By FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


them into holes about a foot apart in the top of a tight 

box (see drawing). One side of the box should be faced 
with glass, so that you can see what goes on- inside. Place a 
lighted candle under one of the chimneys, and hold a lighted 
spill of paper or rag — anything which will make plenty of 
smoke — close to the top of the other chimney. 

After a minute or so the smoke will be sucked down into 
the box, travel toward the candle, and be shot up through 
the other chimney. The smoke is used in the experiment 
simply to enable you to see the action of the air currents. 

This, on a tiny scale, is exactly 
what is constantly happening to our 
atmosphere on a huge scale, and is A> 
the principal underlying cause for 
all changes in our weather. If hot air 
did not rise and cold air did not sink, 
along with a lot of other less im- 
portant manifestations, we probably 
would have no winds, no rain, no 


Tie this experiment: Take two glass chimneys and fit 


surface of the earth, so we may cali the cooler chimney an 
“area of high pressure,”’ and the chimney over the candle an 
“‘area of low pressure.”’ These differences in pressure are 
registered on an instrument called a barometer, the dials of 
which are sometimes foolishly marked with the words 
“Rain,” “Fair,” etc., which have practically no meaning. 
I use the terms ‘‘area of high pressure,” and ‘‘area of low 
pressure”’ because every weather map you look at will have 
the words “High” and ‘‘Low” scattered over it, and the 
principal burden of our immediate song is the use and inter- 
pretation of the weather maps which appear in the daily 
newspapers. While other factors in- 

fluence atmospheric pressure, and 

» through it changes in the weather, 
the major influence is temperature. 
As Bowditch puts it: ‘Winds are 
produced by differences of atmos- 
pheric pressure, which are them- 
selves for the most part primarily 
attributable to differences of tem- 





storms, hurricanes, typhoons, fog, 
tornadoes; we would have nothing 
but a still, stagnant atmosphere in 
which, like fish out of water, we 








perature.” 

Before discussing maps, there are 
a few weather laws or phenomena I 
want to mention, because they will 








would gradually gasp out our lives 
unless our bodies adapted them- 
selves to meet the conditions. 

As cold air is heavier than warm 
air it exerts greater pressure on the 


Sheet of Glass 


Weather in miniature. An experiment to show the 
behavior of our atmosphere. From “Science and 
the Weather,” by W. B. Little 





simplify weather map analysis: 


1. Air masses move from a “High” 
toward a “Low.” Our experiment 
demonstrates this clearly in miniature. 

















A weather map of the North Atlantic, the North American Continent and part of Europe. This shows 
that the distribution and characteristics of disturbances (cyclonic and anti-cyclonic) are world wide 


2. Sea fog is usually caused by warm air moving over cooler 
water. This, for example, is the reason for prevalence of fog 
along our northeast coast in summer, where warm Gulf 
Stream air flows over the cold Labrador current. It is also 
the reason for the comparative scarcity of fog in winter, 
when the air is colder than the water. 


3. The movement of pressure areas (low pressure called 
“‘eyclones,”’ high pressure called ‘‘anti-cyclones’’) follows, in 
a general way, the direction of the prevailing winds. West 
Indian hurricanes follow the Trade Winds toward the west, 
“recurving”’ if they reach the edge of that belt, but continu- 
ing westward if they stay within the influence of these winds. 
Pressure systems forming in the Pacific drift across the 
country from west to east. 


4. Facing the wind, the barometric pressure will be lower 
on your right hand in the Northern Hemisphere, on your 
left hand in the Southern. 


There are six major elements which determine the weather 
conditions in a given locality at a given time: 


3. Wind 5. Humidity 
4. Clouds 6. Precipitation 


Of these all but one, humidity, are indicated on the 
weather map in your daily newspaper. For our purpose, the 
two most important are pressure and wind. While wind 
velocity is not usually shown on our maps (it usually is 
shown on English maps) a study of the pressure lines will 
reveal a good deal, as will be shown when we analyze the 
maps. 

The problems of the racing man and the cruising man are 
somewhat different. The interest of the man who is about to 
race a sail boat is centered on the direction and the velocity 
of the wind. So far as his success in racing is concerned, it 
makes little difference whether the sun is shining, or the sky 
overcast, or the rain coming down, unless it is raining hard 
enough to make “thick weather.”’ When you are cruising, on 


1. Temperature 
2. Pressure 


the other hand, whether you want to weigh or lie snug in 
port may depend — in consideration for your guests — on 
its being a “nice” day, or a calm day; on whether there will 
be fog, or rain, or just a nasty chop. 

To that extent weather forecasting is a little simpler for 
the racer than it is for the cruiser, for an experienced hand 
can usually tell from a glance at a weather map the general 
direction from which the wind may be expected to blow, and 
can get some idea of how hard it will blow — and he need go 
no further in order to plan his strategy. The arrival of fog 
would, of course, affect his problem, but he couldn’t do any- 
thing about it from a strategic point of view, so he just has 
to take it and hope he is a better navigator than his competi- 
tors — or that the committee will call off the race! 

There are, herewith, two individual weather maps, and a 
group of three maps, for consideration. The map covering 
the North American Continent, the North Atlantic Ocean, 
and part of Europe, is of interest because it shows how pres- 
sure systems follow each other across tremendous areas, as 
well as showing two typical lows of the “‘circular”’ or “‘ob- 
long” variety, of which more later. A weather map of the 
entire world would show that the general form of distribution 
is the same all around the world. 

The other individual map was selected because it shows 
definitely a type of “disturbance” which is common, but 
not always fully understood. I am speaking of the “‘trough,”’ 
or V-shaped depression which is shown extending the full 
length of the Atlantic Coast. There are several forms of 
pressure areas with which a weather map reader should be 
familiar, each of which has definite characteristics. The out- 
standing characteristics of the “‘trough”’ are: first, it may 
bring very nasty weather, with high winds and rain (or 
snow), with slight change in the barometer readings; and, 
second, it is almost invariably accompanied by a sudden 
shift in the wind from one direction to an almost opposite 
direction. This shift may occur within a period of a few 
minutes, with violent winds both before and after the shift, 
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and heavy rain squalls just before the shift. If you will draw 
a line on the map connecting the southerly convergence of 
the pressure lines, you will have drawn the wind-shift line 
with a fair degree of accuracy. You will then note that the 
wind arrows to the east of the line show southerly winds, 
while those to the west of the line are from north and north- 
west. When not obscured by rain, you will often see the 
wind-shift line marked by a row of low, ominous clouds — 
“then your tops’ls you must mind!” 

The “circular” or “‘oval” type of disturbance is the usual 
form for our major storms — hurricanes, typhoons, and the 
occasional severe storms which sweep across the continent — 
and while they are apt to be dangerous, they give ample 
warning of their approach. Furthermore, the shifts of wind 
are usually more gradual and indicate with some degree of 
accuracy the position and direction of movement of the 
storm.center. In the Northern Hemisphere, if the wind 
starts in, say, northeast, and then shifts to east, southeast, 
south, etc., the storm center is passing to the north of you; 
if the shift is from northeast to north, northwest, etc., the 
center is passing to the south of you. On the other hand, if 
there is no apparent shift of wind of much duration (don’t 
let sudden, minor shifts fool you), but the wind increases and 
the barometer continues to fall, you are near the storm path. 
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That should be, of course, common knowledge to weather 
students. Owing to a number of statements which appeared 
in print after the famous hurricane of 1938, however, I don’t 
think this discussion would be complete without mention 
of the above weather axioms. One of the statements, from 
someone up in Northern New England, not far from the 
path of the storm, was that the writer knew the storm would 
cross Long Island because of the wind shifts! Such a state- 
ment simply didn’t—and doesn’t — make sense. One 
feature of that storm — sometimes called a ‘freak storm,” 
with dubious authenticity — which caused suspicion as to 
its probable course, but which seemed to escape the atten- 
tion of most people, is an important weather factor to watch. 
It is based on these facts: pressure areas follow each other; 
that is, a high follows a low follows a high follows a low, etc. ; 
and, a low will not (or cannot?) move to the westward unless 
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Three maps taken at 12-hour intervals. Among other things, these show 
the development, movement and disappearance of a typical “Low.” 
In this case, the large “High” in the upper map spread rapidly, forcing 
the ‘Low’ out to sea off Cape Hatteras 


A map showing a typical ‘‘trough’”’ or V-shaped 


depression covering the Atlantic seaboard 


the preceding high gets out of its way. Usually it does, but 
in the case in point, if you will refer to the weather maps from 
September 19th to 22nd, 1938, you will see a big high over 
the center of the country, and another big one off the coast, 
and neither of them budged — so that the path of least 
resistance for the hurricane was right up between them. 
That is a rule which you should apply to any series of weather 
maps you may be studying. 

In conjunction with these ‘‘circular” depressions, par- 
ticularly of the less intense variety, so called ‘secondary 
lows” often occur. These are tricky little fellows, which 
may just follow along in the wake of papa, or may join up 
with him. They are tricky because they don’t look like much 
on the map, but may actually be sharper than the primary, 
but are usually of short duration. 

Two other tricky members of the weather family are the 
‘‘col,”’ and the “‘ wedge of high pressure.”’ The col is a sort 
of blind spot between two lows and two highs, and is char- 
acterized by light, variable winds, often accompanied by 
thunderstorms. But the col is an area of unpredictable 
weather, in which you can get almost anything, usually of 
moderate intensity. 

It is easy to be fooled by a wedge of high pressure, unless 
you have been following the weather map and know it for 
what it is. It usually sticks up between two good sized lows, 
and brings a brief spell of fine weather. Before you know it, 
the good weather is gone and you’re breaking out your oil- 
skins and sou’wester again. 

I may have been putting the cart before the horse. But 
there are so many carts and so many horses connected with 
this subject, that it is hard not to do so. I have chosen to 
look at the broader aspects of the situation before going into 
the details. It may also be thought that I am overemphasiz- 
(Continued on page 88) 
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A SNUG COVE, BERMUDA. THE FLATTS VILLAGE 


From a Photograph by John Kabel 
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INLAND LAKE SEAMANSHIP 


On Fresh Water, Salt Water Sailors Will Find New Conditions 


By ARTHUR H. BALDWIN 


N the last few years, interest in the use of sail on 
many of our inland lakes has been growing 
rapidly. Indeed, this growth has now reached 
the point where sails may be expected to be 
sighted on nearly every puddle in the land. 
Why is this? Merely because more and more 
men are finding inland lake sailing and racing satisfactory 
sailing and racing. It is different sailing, however, and since 
numerous salt water sailors may soon be finding it necessary 
to go inland to meet the competition that is being built up 
there, it may be well to point out those differences. 

Take the wind conditions that you will strike — or which 
will strike you, as the case may truly be — the moment you 
leave the coast. The chances are they will puzzle you at 
first for even the landlocked bays, such as Great South Bay 
or Barnegat, cannot be compared to an inland lake when it 
comes to wind. This is true because all coastal bays are, at 
least at times, visited by sea breezes. But the inland lake 
never is. Never can it count on that steady, relatively true 
air from the ocean. And land breezes are often erratic. 

In this study of inland lake sailing and the conditions 
found on the lakes, a distinction must be made between 
small lakes and large ones. Lake Champlain, for instance, is 
a veritable sea beside some of the ponds now used for 
sailing. As for the Great Lakes, they are, of course, oceans. 
Little need be said about them for any salt water sailor will 
be at home on their broad bosoms. He will not be at home, 
however, on the little lakes — those that are ten miles 
long at most, and whose breadth is not more than two miles, 
or on the lakes that are even smaller. This is because, as a 
rule, the smaller the lake, the more exaggerated the dif- 
ferences between salt water and fresh water conditions. 

In the matter of hills, this is particularly true. On the 
lakes, not only do you have to contend with the lack of a 
steady sea breeze but you almost always have hills in the 
offing. And these hills, among which the lake nestles, are 
very devils for interrupting a breeze. The twists and convo- 
lutions they can give are surprising. Look down at any lake 
on a blowy day and you may see the result. From end to 
end, the surface reflects a mass of fan-like puffs, sweeping 
across the lake with little or no apparent system. 

There is a system about them, however. In the first place, 
it is obvious that.a high hill close to the water will deflect 
the wind. At least, the hill will cause the breeze to strike 
the water at a different angle. The breeze is not necessarily 
stopped from blowing on the lake; it merely blows on the 
lake from a different direction and causes a lee to form just 
under the hill. Even if the hill is not high, it will still disturb 
the air currents. In other words, one must look to the hills 
to fathom the system. 

For the hills affect the breeze in another and more im- 
portant way. Just as a hill will invariably deflect the wind 
and carry a lee beneath it, so will a cleft in the higher hills 
draw the deflected wind. The cleft acts as a chute down which 
the wind pours onto the lake. In the path of such a chute, 
the breeze is often steady and true and it may be possible to 
beat or run the length of this stream of air much as one would 
use a narrow channel among shoals. So, if you happen to be 
sailing on a lake — especially on a small one — avoid the 
lees and steer toward the valleys. Island lees are sometimes 
lengthy on the lakes and must also be avoided. 





Another peculiarity of lake sailing is that not only does 
the wind vary greatly in direction but also in strength. One 
moment your deck is buried; the next, your boat will be 
heeling to windward! This means that every “‘laker” must 
use the wind when he gets it. He cannot waste a single puff. 
At times, it is necessary to ease a vessel by luffing; on the 
other hand, it is better, whenever possible, to take a chance 
and keep her moving. Quite often, when fairly close to the 
shore, these sudden puffs further complicate matters by 
taking on a slight curling motion. Along about the first of 
the gust, your telltale will show that your boat is headed 
perfectly; then, suddenly, the fly switches and you find 
yourself caught quite flat. The only way to combat this 
peculiar wind condition is to adopt a slow, reluctant 
rhythm. Point high as the wind strikes, then higher as it 
blows. Luffing is then never actually resorted to. It is merely 
a matter of working to windward a point or so during each 
gust and of falling away again as the puff softens. 

On the whole, though, the breeze on many inland lakes, 
even during a gust, will be found to lack a certain weight to 
which the salt water sailor is accustomed. This is due to the 
fact that many inland lakes are considerably higher than 
sea level. The wind that blows on them is dryer than if the 
lake were at a lower level. Thus the wind actually lacks a 
certain moisture content. A greater sail area can often be 
carried inland, therefore, than along the coast, and the 
tiny boat with her infinitesimal amount of canvas is useless. 





The scows are going strong on inland lakes and furnish plenty of thrills 
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Wind conditions on inland lakes are variable since hills interrupt the breeze which pours down the valleys, often in spiteful puffs of unexpected strength 


Plan to do your windjamming early — early in the day, 
that is — when you are sailing on a lake. Because, inland, 
the land breeze will almost invariably soften when the 
afternoon is only half done. By midafternoon, many lakes 
are deep in the doldrums; an hour later, they are claimed by 
calms. As the sun mounts and warms the hills, it dries up 
the breeze as well. The confirmed salt water skipper should 
impress this fact deeply on his mind for, in the hinterland, 
when the land breeze is gone, no sea slant will come to his 
rescue. When you are caught in a lake calm, you are truly 
caught. Not even a pile of bones on a desert is deader than 
such a calm. 

A strange uneasiness concerning the mountain thunder- 
squall has prevented many a would be sailing man from 
using sails on a lake. This fear, be it said, is founded largely 
on fiction. Few electrical disturbances, even in the hills, 
are half as bad as they sound. Of course, it is true that the 
hills breed such squalls occasionally and mountain lakes 
seem to be visited by them frequently. Such squalls, how- 
ever, seldom do much damage. They practically never cause 
the loss of a life in a boat, or cause the wrecking of that boat, 
either. The average lake sailor is usually ashore when the 
squall strikes, anyway, as such squalls make up, more often 
than not, late in the afternoon or close to sundown when 
there is usually a lack of breeze on the lake. Even should the 
storm be off schedule and appear somewhat earlier while a 
boat is still out, the skipper will have ample warning; 
almost never do these disturbances come pouncing down out 
of the hills. Even the man who barely knows one cloud from 
another can recognize a mass of black when he sees it. Or, 
if he is on a fairly large lake and cannot be certain whether 
the cloud is away from shore, he can at least tell when some- 
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thing has touched the water. So a man is warned of a 
thundersquall just as clearly on a lake as he is at sea. After 
the warning, only a moderate degree of seamanship is 
required. The same precautions are taken on the lakes as 
in all small boats along the coasts. Few inland lakes are 
broad or long enough to present an experienced seaman with 
anything dangerous in the way of a sea, so that factor can 
be safely dismissed. 

As a matter of fact, in inland sailing, it is always the wiser 
course to forget the sea conditions, because they are almost 
always uncomfortable. The seas are steep and short —a 
chop if ever there was one — nine times out of ten. They 
make for slow, wet sailing inasmuch as the lake boat must 
be small. Yet nothing can be done about them. If one wishes 
a breeze, one must put up with the chop. It is fruitless to 
split tacks when racing and go off hunting for smoother 
water. In toward shore, you may possibly find smoother 
water but, in the meantime, what has happened to your 
breeze? The chances are it will be whistling shrilly, clear 
above your masthead. 

And now a word about the types of boats that are sailing 
the lakes. The inland lake scows are, of course, still going 
strong. They are speedy craft and nothing has as yet 
touched them in that respect. Outdistancing them in 
popularity, however, are the small, chine-constructed 
centerboarders which are flooding the lakes. The Comets, 
Lawley ‘15’s” (centerboard model), and the Lightnings 
are the small vessels that are doing most for lake sailing 
today. This is because they are wonderfully suited to lake 
conditions. They are inexpensive. They are small — a 20- 
foot boat is about the limit on many lakes. And they are of 

(Continued on page 92) 
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A MATHEMATICIAN ON THE MAIN SHEET 





Traveling main sheet jam cleat. When the boat is rigged, 
the sheet extends vertically upward to a block on the boom 


By C. STANLEY OGILVY 


fundamentally simple part of yacht racing, one of the 

skills acquired in the early stages of learning to sail and 
taken for granted from then on. It is, perhaps, for this reason 
that much is overlooked which ought to be more carefully 
studied concerning such an important department of sailing. 
To get the utmost in driving power out of his sail, the main 
sheet tender should, first, have the sail under complete con- 
trol at all times; second, know how to use that control to the 
best advantage. 

The primary requirement of a main sheet is, after all, that 
it should function properly, which means that it must do its 
job easily and quickly at all times. In large boats, especially 
the newer ocean racers, designers have spent a good many 
hours of careful thought working out the most satisfactory 
arrangements possible. But, in older and smaller, craft, the 
main sheet is often the most cumbersome and inefficient 
item of running rigging on the boat. Yet it can usually be 
set right, or at least greatly improved, in half an hour by 
anyone who is good at wielding a screw driver. 

Mechanical advantage is the technical term meaning 
simply the total number of “parts,” or times the sheet runs 
between boom and deck. This number has, of course, an 
important bearing on the efficiency of the system. The 
tendency seems to be to use too many parts in small boats, 
the idea being, correctly enough, that less man power is 
needed when the mechanical advantage is high. This benefit, 
however, is usually more than offset by the decreased speed 
of a complicated sheet. Speed of trimming varies inversely 
as the mechanical advantage; for instance, it takes just 
twice as long to trim a six-part main sheet as it does a three. 
In close quarters, when seconds count, as in jibing or at the 
start, such a saving is vital. 

As the number of parts is increased, the tension on each 
part must decrease; a loose rope passing over a sheave has a 
lar greater chance of fouling than a taut one. When the boat 
‘Ss running before the wind, the slack parts wind around each 
other unless a constant effort is made to keep them clear. 
if such a tangled sheet has to be trimmed rapidly, perhaps 


T= art of handling the mainsail is usually regarded as a 


while rounding the lee mark, everything jams, a grand mess 
results, and half the fleet may sail by before things can be 
straightened out again. A simplified sheet rig minimizes the 
chances of such a catastrophe. I used a three-part sheet for 
years on a boat with 225 square feet of mainsail, and then 
changed to what amounts to two and one-half parts, the 
meaning of which will be explained later. This comparatively 
small mechanical advantage worked admirably, in spite of 
the fact that the sail was usually trimmed by the skipper 
alone, always without a winch and frequently with one 


_ hand, the other being occupied at the tiller. All that is 


necessary is a little elbow grease and, what is even more 
important, well placed blocks and cleats. 

If many parts are used, the blocks have to be separated in 
some such way as that shown in Figure 1 to lessen the 
chances that the sheet will wrap around itself. In thus 
attempting to solve one difficulty, the system of Figure 1 





; Levick 
The Star “‘Spirit,” showing the main sheet rig and the bend in her ‘“‘Endeavour” boom 
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creates another. As the boom is trimmed inboard, 
the various parts of the sheet take on a less and less | 





effective angle, putting an enormous and useless iI 
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increase of stress on both the tackle and the man 
handling it, and preventing his getting the mainsail 
strapped down to the last inch in a blow because of 
the large wasted component of effort developed by 
the widely separated blocks. In the position shown 
in Figure 1, not an exaggerated illustration, exactly 


This rig has too many blocks, too widely separated 


Figure 1 
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half the effort goes into trying to pull the blocks 
horizontally toward each other, leaving only half to 
do the work of trimming the sail. The solution is to 
place the blocks close together or, better still, elimi- 
nate some of them altogether. Each deck block should be 


exactly below the corresponding block on the boom so that 


all the force is effective in trimming and there is no wasted 
horizontal component. Figure 2 shows one satisfactory 
arrangement of this type. 

On any boat in which the man at the helm also handles the 
mainsail, it is important that the free end of the sheet be led 
forward and thence through a deck block (or its equivalent) 
so that he has the sheet in front of him, in sight, and in a 
convenient location. Otherwise, he is forced to feel behind 
him for an elusive rope which, if he finds it, he has to pull 
over his shoulder in an impossible position or else, which is 
even worse, must stand up and turn around to attack the 
situation, letting go the tiller completely in the meantime. 
A good way to lead the working end forward is along the 
boom (see Figures 1 and 2) and then down to a cleat amid- 
ships. 

Figure 2 illustrates what is meant by a mechanical ad- 
vantage of 24%. At first glance, it looks like 3; certainly, 
there are three parts. But the lever arm (distance from the 
mast) of the inner part is only about half the lever arm of the 
two parts near the end of the boom. The tension on all three 
is the same, since they are all sections of the same rope. So 
the inner part acts with exactly the effect of ‘half a part’’; 
it cuts the mechanical advantage from 3 to 244 and increases 
speed of trimming accordingly. 

It is true that when the mechanical advantage is low, the 
sheet must be stronger and hence heavier. But it is not true 
that if you halve the mechanical advantage of a given system 
you must double the diameter of the rope. Tensile strength 
is proportional not to the diameter but to the square of the 
diameter. The problem is complicated further by friction. 
No block is perfect; there is internal friction at the bearings, 
plus a certain amount of chafing where the rope passes 
around the sheave. In an attempt to ascertain the coefficient 
of friction. in ordinary marine blocks, I made a series of ex- 
periments with weights, which indicated that the amount of 
force required to overcome frictional resistance is in every 
case about 10 per cent per block. For example, suppose the 
system has a mechanical advantage of 4 with 4 blocks, and 
the weight to be lifted is 40 lbs. Then, ideally, 10 lbs. would 
balance the system, and just over 10 lbs. would start it mov- 
ing. But, for friction, we must add 10 per cent per block: 
10 per cent of 10 is 1, and there are 4 blocks. Hence the actual 
amount needed to start the outfit moving is 10 + 4 = 14 
lbs. It is impossible to know just how closely the conditions 
of the experiments approximated those of actual rigging on 
board a boat; at least they gave a rough idea of the effect 
of friction and provided a figure which could be used in com- 
piling the table of rope diameters. 

Each horizontal row of the table gives the rope diameter 
required to maintain an approximately constant breaking 
strength as the mechanical advantage is varied. The theo- 
retical decimal figure is listed, and then the nearest rope 
size in fractions of an inch. (Everything above three- 
quarters of an inch is omitted as being impractical for any 


Figure 3 
Figure 2 Area is lost when the boom 
A simple, effective main sheet rig “droops”’ 


normal use in a small boat.) The figures are calculated on 
the assumption that a mechanical advantage of 2 requires 
2 blocks; one of 3, requires 3 blocks, etc. Although it is 
perfectly possible to obtain an advantage greater by one than 
the number of blocks used, this never happens with a main 
sheet because it is so awkward to lead the sheet directly from 
the last block on the boom to the hand of the man trimming 
it. It invariably goes through one more block on deck, which 
is useless from the point of view of increased power but 
necessary for ease of handling. Hence we can rightly assume 
that the number of blocks is equal to the mechanical ad- 
vantage itself. 


TABLE OF ROPE DIAMETERS REQUIRED AS NUMBER OF PARTS IS VARIED 












































eine Be 2 3 4 5 6 
Parts 
1.4 .77| 34% | .72| 34 
2 1.3 .77| 34 | .71| 1% | .67] 1% 
8 1.2 .71| 14% | .66| 1% | .62| 5% 
s 1.2 .72| 34 | .65| 54 | .60| 54 | .571 %& 
s 1.0 .77| 34 | .66| 1%| .59| 34 | .55| % | 521 1% 
2 9 .70| 1% | .59| 5% | .53| % | .49| 14 | 46] % 
3 .8| 34 | .62| 54 | .53| % | .471 1% | .44| 1% | .411 % 
s .7| 1% | .54| % | 46] 1% | .41| % | 88] 3% | 86] 3% 
re .6| 5% | .47| % | .40| 3% | .36| 34 | 88] 5% | .31| % 
.5| % | .89| % | .83] 3% | .30| 4% | .27] % | .26| % 
.4| 3% | .31| 5 | .26| % | .24| 1% | 22] % | 21] % 





To illustrate the use of the table, suppose your boat has a 
five-part system which you are thinking of reducing to three. 
Simply look down column 5 until you come to the diameter 
of the rope you have been using — say, for example, it is 
54 ¢’’—then move across to column 3 on the same row, and 
note that the required size is 34’’. The change necessitated 
by the removal of a single block is often so slight that rope 
sizes are not graduated finely enough to accommodate the 
difference. If, for instance, you were changing from 4 to 3 
parts and had been using 54.6” successfully, you would have 
no reason to enlarge the size, the theoretical increase in 
diameter being only .03”’. . 

We come now to certain items of trim, the first having to 
do with athwartships adjustment, the object of which is to 
condition the sail to various wind velocities, an important 
part of the modern theory of sail trimming. The idea de- 
pends on the fact that a flat sail is better in heavy weather, 
whereas a relatively full or baggy one does the trick in light 
going. Granted that you are sometimes going to be stuck 
with the wrong sail because of wind changes, how can you 
make the best of it? 

If the main sheet leads are amidships, as they are with a 
short traveller or no traveller at all, to flatten the sail in a 
heavy blow you have to trim it in almost to the center line 
of the boat. Pretty soon you notice that the seas are too big 
for her to handle when strapped down so hard and you are 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Killer whales, from a painting by the author, courtesy of Dr. Charles H. Townsend. Below, the model 
of a male killer whale, in the Hall of Ocean Life, American Museum of Natural History, New York 


“ORCA GLADIATOR” 


The Piebald Terror of the Lonely Seas 


By CHARLES ROBERT PATTERSON 


“they are too hard to take and those devils are not 

worth the trouble.” The time was a late spring day 
over thirty years ago; the locality, about 120 miles due west 
of Barclay Sound, on the west coast of Vancouver Island. 
We had been chasing three finback whales for a long session 
that morning but they were wary and going wild, never com- 
ing within range of the deadly harpoon gun, so our skipper 
decided to forget them and cruise farther to sea. 

As she breasted the long Pacific swells, the little whaling 
steamer Orion gave an exhibition of rolling, pitching and 
diving that put her in a class by herself. After a short inter- 
val, the lookout, from his barrel at the wildly swaying 
masthead, sang out in Norwegian and pointed away on the 
starboard beam. Soon afterward we could see four black 
shapes with prominent dorsal fins. Traveling abreast and at 
some speed, they crossed our bows at close range, so I asked 
Captain Nelson why he didn’t try for one or more. 

The average sailing ship sailor had a deeply rooted con- 
viction that the great enemies of the big baleen, or whale- 
bone whales, were the swordfish and thresher shark — in 
fact, the writer held that belief until the absurdity of it was 


K tier WHALES,” said Captain Nelson to me, 


pointed out to him. The sword of a swordfish would be 
broken off at the first thrust, leaving him helpless. The 
thresher shark’s long tail fin is destructive only among 
schools of small fishes and would cause no annoyance to a 
whale. The veteran hunters of the whale have related in 
detail some of the killer’s battles with big whales. They were 
not deceived by fables of swordfish and thresher shark. 

Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews comments in similar vein on 
such incidents and also draws attention to the fact that 
single killers undoubtedly cause all the big fin whales an- 
noyance by biting off the tips of their flukes and flippers. 
They do not tackle the sperm whale, however, having due 
respect for its lower jaw and prominent teeth. 

Orca Gladiator, the name by which.naturalists know the 
killer whale, is in reality a giant porpoise and one of the 
largest members of the dolphin family. A full grown male 
orca may measure over 25 feet in length, while the female is 
four or five feet shorter. The body is covered with blubber 
which yields a pure transparent oil but not in sufficient 
quantity for the animal to have much commercial value. 

The killer whale is rather conspicuously marked. The 

(Continued on page 85) 
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“To-’N-Fro” was built for Arthur C. McGowan, of Larchmont, by 
Dawn Cruisers, Inc., of Clason Point, N. Y. She is 52’ 0” in length 
over all, 11’ 8’’ beam and 3’ 0” draft. Her power plant is a pair of 
6-cylinder Gray Diesels which shove her along at 20 miles per 
hour with the engines turning 1900 revolutions per minute. 
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C. Robinson 


““Jappie Il,” below, a 39-foot Elco Cruisette, was delivered to 
P. H. Reid, at Miami. The Reids spend their winters in Palm Beach 
and sail out of the Rockaway Point Y.C., N. Y., in summer. Two 95 
hp. Chrysler Crown reduction gear engines give a speed of 18-20 
miles per hour. “Jappie Il” is now on- her way north. 
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“RUNNING THE EASTING DOWN” 


Captain Lincoln Alden Colcord conning his ship, the “State of Maine,’ as 
she runs before a heavy westerly gale off the Cape of Good Hope in 1898, 
on the passage from New York to Hong Kong. The ship ‘‘State of Maine,” 
1497 tons, was built by Haggett & Company, Damariscotta, Maine, in 1878. 
She was commanded by Captain Colcord for five years in the China trade at 
the end of her sailing career, 1898-1903. Photograph by Joanna C. Colcord. 
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The first crews home watch the stragglers make everything “‘shipshape and Bristol fashion”’ 


YOU RACE—BUT CAN YOU SAIL? 


By 


“CHARLEY NOBLE” 





HERE is, in racing circles today, a large 
group of sailors who have acquired the 
techniques of racing and who have a knowl- 
edge of tactics, but who display a woeful 
ignorance of seamanship and general sailing 
procedure. In the Winter Harbor fleet, for 
example, each yacht has been reported to have her own 
tender. While the situation is not always as extreme as 
this, many of the classes of the day depend entirely upon 
such auxiliaries in case of fog or a squall, and a large ma- 
jority would be completely at the mercy of the gods if left 
to plot their own courses or shorten sail in proper fashion. 
The formula of the hour, it seems, is: In case of heavy 
weather, snatch sail on deck as fast as possible and pass a 
towline forward. 

With these thoughts troubling him, Joshua Chase, a 
leading sportsman of Camden, Maine, laid the keel of the 
Camden Yacht Club Seamanship Race by presenting the 
club with a cup for the winner of an annual race, the plans 
and details to be worked out by the club’s officers. 

The idea was first projected in the summer of 1938. The 
race committee hurriedly evolved a race designed to bring 
out the sailing knowledge of the skippers and crews of the 
fleet. The ‘‘fins” were anchored on a line with all sail below 
decks. At the gun, sealed instructions were opened and 
courses plotted. Sail was made and the fleet swung into the 
bay. When all were laying the first mark, another signal was 
given and a man overboard drill held, each skipper being 
required to throw a life ring clear of the ship and retrieve it 





- irritating way aloft. It was a scene of utter confusion 


as smartly as possible. On a subsequent leg, a third gun was 
fired and, on each yacht, a reef was turned in. The fleet 
bore away for two minutes, then the reef was shaken out. 
The first boat to return to the line, anchor and douse all 
sail was pronounced the winner. 

In retrospect, it is clear that the original thought, which 
was that of teaching seamanship, had been lost; the net 
result was only a small gain in the fundamentals of good 
seamanship. And thus the matter rested through the winter. 

In conversation with a director of the Nautical Associa- 
tion of M.I.T., the rear commodore of the Camden Yacht 
Club was impressed with the fact that real seamanship 
seldom enters into a race and that in a test the two arts, 
racing and seamanship, are difficult to combine. In that 
lay the first and most important weakness of the Camden 
contest. Jibs were broken out before mainsails; anchor 
rodes thrown carelessly on deck; halliards trailed overside — 
all in the haste of trying to be the first boat clear. The lead- 
ing yacht plotted the courses and the fleet followed. With 
speed always the motive, the life ring was brought aboard 
while the boat had enough headway to drag the ears off a 
drowning man. Reefs were turned in in any fashion while the 
captain kept her driving toward the finish line, instead of 
laying her on the wind. In anchoring, the hook was thrown 
from any position with full headway on and everything but 
the cook’s apron still drawing, and the rode was used to 
snub the boat. Down came the mainsail, then the jib, both 
tossed carelessly into the cabin as halliards made their 
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The quiz for the skippers, held in the clubhouse, 
took two hours of writing, figuring and knot work 


rather than the climax of a race and a display of seamanship. 

The interest shown by the club proved the general idea to 
be sound. So, early in August, 1939, a committee was 
appointed to revise and advance the scheme. That the first 
boat home should be declared the winner was obviously the 
root of the trouble and it was decided that a more elaborate 
system of judging must be evolved and that the points 
given for winning be only a small fraction of the competitive 
score. In a total of one hundred possible points, for perfec- 
tion in all drills and tests, the final ratio allowed but three 
for the first boat home. Contests of this type have been 
rare and the committee found little data that was helpful 
in working out the procedure. Finally, it was decided that, 
in many fields, a written examination was the only practica- 
ble way of testing the contestants’ knowledge. This examina- 
tion took a full two hours and was given in the clubhouse 
before actual sailing practices were scrutinized. 

Two weeks before the eventful day, sample exams with 
type questions were distributed to the skippers of the fleet. 
Local sales of navigation books and instruments sky- 
rocketed. Among the subjects included were plotting courses, 
taking bearings, correction of true and magnetic degrees, 
types and uses of government buoys, distress signals and 
scope in anchoring (to avoid future “low-water” anchorings 
on the club cruises). Warnings that reefing and man over- 
board drills were to be rigidly judged produced a bit of 
secret practice. Ten knots and splices on the club “knot 
board” were starred, six of which would be asked for in the 
finals. The granny, bread or thief, and square knots pro- 
vided considerable confusion — the former being learned 
only to show the superiority of the square knot. 

The formidable aspects presented by the trial test 
frightened a portion of the contestants who hold their brains 
in reserve for lighter matters, but, on the day announced, 
skippers of a dozen yachts reported to prove that they 
were capable of handling their boats. In the group were four 
girls who, with the boys, spread out in the main room of the 
club for two hours of writing, figuring and knot work. 

Three sets of courses were to be plotted; on two, the 
buoys were given and on the third the degrees and compass 
readings were given with the buoys to be determined. 
Contestants were asked to describe the method of locating 
position by cross bearings and to project such a case on 
their charts. Four questions kept the aspirants busy for 
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most of the two hours and a short splice, eye splice, bow- 
line, anchor bend, square knot and clove hitch concluded 
their work. 

Anchored in a straight line, with all sail below, as in the 
previous year, the 33-foot sloops and their crews were 
ready for the captains when they emerged from the club- 
house. It was found impossible to examine all the crews as 
well as the captains and it appeared reasonable that, if the 
captain knew the fundamentals of his job, directing the crew 
in an emergency would be simplified. However, many of the 
crews studied with their skippers. 

Six judges watched for commendable handling and for 
such matters as trailing rodes and halliards so freely dis- 
played in the first season’s activity. Throughout the entire 
sailing, the judges, in three different power boats, searched 
for flaws in procedure. Special scrutiny was given to reéfing 
and man overboard drills. The members of the fleet were 
well aware that technique was far more important than 
speed and a decidedly improved caliber of sailing was 
demonstrated. 

It is not my wish to give a picture of a mythical group of 
perfect sailors providing a dazzling display of “four star” 
handling, but only to make clear the great improvement 
shown over the first year. Reefs looked less like the living 
room curtains and more as though they had been turned in 
in view of a squall coming down the mountain. 

(Continued on page 88) 


The leading boats of the fleet finishing on the last breaths of a fading southerly 
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FISHING—BY RADIO TELEPHONE 


By 


LANSDELL ANDERSON 


HE installation of a marine radio telephone 
unit in a small boat gives the owner a 
sense of security. Obviously, that is the 
reason why the introduction of these 
instruments in cruising yachts met with 
instant success. Hulls are built to hang 
together and to stay afloat but that does not necessarily 
mean that they will invariably come home on schedule. The 
unexpected can always happen. If it does, who knows it? 
And when? It is grand to know that you can always summon 
aid and that you can relieve possible worry ashore. Further, 
the many conveniences afforded by the radio telephone 
make the unit well worth its cost even though it is never 
called into play in a crisis. It is a constant source of pleasure 
and convenience. 

During the past two years, the marine phone has also 
proved its worth in fishing. Unquestionably, its use improves 
an angler’s seasonal results immensely. There are many 
_ways in which tlie marine phone can be effectively employed 
as a direct angling aid. An hour spent listening-in to the 
offshore fishing fleet during the height of the season will 
convince the skeptic without further argument. 

There are days when the set may come in handy only a 
time or two. Again, there are days when the radio telephone 
“seems, a dozen times or more, the most important fixture 
aboard. I particularly recall one such busy day last August 
while I was aboard Bluefin, a 32-footer owned by F. W. 
Roebling, III. We were berthed at Hoffman’s Anchorage, 
headquarters of the Manasquan Marlin and Tuna Club, at 
Brielle, New Jersey. 

Roebling had invited Bill Hurst to come along for a day’s 
tuna fishing. We were going to chum for them at the same 
place Bluefin had tagged nine nice ones just two days before. 
Apparently, the fish had been schooled up over a small patch 
of bottom. Several dozen fishing boats had been anchored 
there that day but those on the outer fringe of the fleet went 
home without a scale. The spot was three miles due south of 
Ambrose Lightship, off New York. 

Jim, as able a mate as a guide ever had, completed the 
party. Grinding up the frozen mossbunkers and handling 
the leader wire when it came within reach were his jobs. 
The boat handling, baiting and gaffing fell to me. 

When the alarm clock blasted us out of our bunks, we 
tumbled aft for a look at the weather. According to the 
clock, it was sunrise. Maybe it was, but there was a rolling 
cloud of thick fog. We cast off the dock lines and eased down 
the inlet. 

We had a choice of courses. If we barged along at half 
throttle on a direct course to the desired spot, we had a run 
of two and a quarter hours ahead of us. Unless we hit the 
nail right on the head, our fishing prospects for the day were 
nil. As an alternative, we could nose up along the surf for ten 
or twelve miles and then take a departure from some known 
landmark. That would leave us only a half-hour compass 
run straight offshore. There would be less chance of error 
that way but there were a number of fish nets to pass and 
submarine pounds to run through on the way up the coast. 

The owner turned on the radio telephone’s receiving unit 
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Jefferson-Travis Radio Mfg. Co. 
Word transmitted by the radio telephone helped the 
newcomer locate the fleet on the fishing grounds 


and tuned in on the ship-to-ship channel. A couple of Long 
Island charter boats had just anchored on the tuna grounds, 
and he asked one of the boys for a weather report. There was 
a little fog up where they were, it developed, but it was high 
and the visibility was fair. 

We decided on the direct course and stepped her up to half 
throttle on both motors. The first hour ticked past without 
a single opening in the fog bank. The next hour told the same 
dull story so we put in another call to our Long Island friend. 
Swell news — the fog had closed them in tight. We ran out 
our time and then pulled the clutches. No sign of any 
fleet or a slick, oily streak on the calm surface, indicating 
chumming. 

A charter boat loomed up suddenly on our port beam. We 
recognized her as a gray boat from Brielle. She was heading 
straight offshore — and straight for us. Her captain idled 
her down immediately. We lay to together and discussed 
the situation. He had come along the beach from Manasquan 
Inlet and taken his departure from the Long Branch fishing 
pier. He was bound for the same spot we were. If we had 
each played our cards right, we were both smack on the tuna 
grounds at that spot where our courses, almost at right 
angles to each other, intersected. Furthermore, his estimated 
time had almost run out when he pulled up alongside. 

Impatiently, he cruised off into the fog, still heading 
straight out to sea. Evidently, he figured we were inshore of 
our mark and another few minutes to the eastward would put 
him into the fleet. The boat was not equipped with a phone. 

We put in another call for our Long Island friend and 
soon discovered the trouble. Only yesterday, the main body 
of the fish had moved more than a mile to the northeast. 
The fleet had scattered and soon located them on the new 
grounds. He gave us a course from his present location to the 
lightship and told us there were about a dozen boats an- 
chored around him when the fog closed in. 

It was simple after that. We ran on up until we could 
hear the lightship’s signal, pulled right up to her and took a 
new departure. An hour after we watched that gray boat 
disappear into the fog, we were at anchor in the fleet. It 
turned out later that the gray boat gave up the hunt. about 
noon, after circling all over that section of ocean. They 

wasted the rest of the day chumming over unproductive 
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grounds. Just where they were when they dropped anchor, 
they had no idea. When the fog finally burned off, about 4:00 


_p.m., there was no other boat in sight. 


We had three tuna, each around 150 pounds, in the cock- 
pit when a call came in for us through the ship-to-ship 
channel. A 42-footer from Brielle was trying to locate us. 
She had not been able to find the fleet. We told her owner 
how we had found it but he was not sure he could locate the 
lightship. He had criss-crossed over a lot of foggy ocean 
already and would not swear to his present location. 

“But I can’t be far away,” he assured us, ‘‘because I’m 
in the steamer lane right now. A big liner, heading in, just 
passed me.” 

Within three minutes, one of the boats anchored in the 
fleet called the 42-footer. 

“Was that liner a three-stacker?”’ she asked. 

‘““Yes,”’ came back from the 42-footer. 

“Follow her course and you can’t miss me. She just passed 
within a stone’s throw.” 

At that point, we chipped in with a further suggestion 
that the 42-footer give three long blasts on the horn with 
one-minute intervals between each series. 

Roebling was fighting our fourth tuna when we heard the 
42-footer sounding off, so Hurst got on the air to direct her 
to the fleet. He took a new bearing on her by ear every time 
she tooted and immediately shot the news out over the 
phone. She eased up alongside just as we rolled the tuna 
into the cockpit. After thanking us, the owner drifted down 
astern, well on the offshore side of our chum line, where he 
dropped anchor, and the fog swallowed the boat. 

The fish settled out of our slick so we called our Long 
Island friend to learn what was doing over in his quarter. 
He had not seen a sign of a tuna for the past hour so we both 
decided to weigh anchor. He chose to move further offshore 
and we elected to try another drop a mile to the northward. 
We agreed to check with each other within an hour regarding 
results at the new locations. The 42-footer then chimed in 
to advise that she would keep us posted on what happened 
within the fleet. 

Jim was hauling in the anchor line when the blast came. 
It sounded as if we had a liner right in the cockpit with us. 
Jim stood ready to heave the entire coil of line overboard. I 
yanked out the clutches and advanced the throttles slightly 
for a quick move. A towering black hull, almost dead ahead, 
stabbed through the fog. In a second or two, we realized 
that the liner would just miss us on our offshore side. Jim 
dumped the coil of rope over the bow and kicked the buoy 
along after it as I reversed both motors hard to edge us far- 
ther away while keeping our bow headed for the wash that 
would follow. That liner was making knots, fog or no fog. 

Several of us thought of the 42-footer at the same instant. 
Ferdie jumped for the phone and bellowed a warning. 
Fortunately, both owners made it a practice to keep their 
sets tuned in constantly when at sea. Otherwise, we could 
never have gotten the word out in time and the 42-footer 
would not have heard us. 

Normal procedure for that owner, hearing a liner’s fog 
horn in his vicinity, would have been to start up his motors 
and put a man on the bow to stand by to cast off the keg 
shackled to the end of the anchor line, if so ordered. Instead, 
acting on our urgent warning, he wound up both motors, 
ordered the keg thrown immediately, and then kicked his 
stern around into position for a flying start. It was well that 
he did. He told us later that the fact that he had immediately 
slipped his cable undoubtedly saved him from a close shave. 
It must have been close; the liner fouled his anchor rope. 
He had to break out another anchor and cable before he 
could continue fishing. 

Conditions brightened a bit after we made our second 
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Western Electric Co. 
The radio telephone is a handy device 


drop. We hit into tuna within a quarter hour after Jim 
started the chum going over the side and we sent the word 
out over the phone to the Long Island friend. It was a pleas- 
ure to repay that sportsman for getting us into the fleet 
in the first place. Our sixth fish looked well over the 200- 
pound mark. A couple zipping through our slick were even 
larger. 

The Long Island boat dropped anchor off our beam just 
as we tossed over the keg to fight our next tuna. The 42- 
footer advised that she was then on the way. Several other 
boats, equipped with radio telephones, joined in the move in 
our direction. The others, not knowing what was going on, 
held their positions. That was our last fish that day. 

On the way back down the coast, the marine operator in 
New York called Bluefin. One of the owner’s friends in the 
city wanted to know how we had found the fishing that day. 
Learning that it had been pretty fair, he said he would catch 
a late train down to the Jersey shore that night if we could 
arrange for a charter boat to take him out the next day. 
We assured him we would fix up everything for him. 

On another trip, Jim sliced off the end of his finger, straight 
across and over half way down the finger nail. It was gushing 
blood like a gaffed tuna. 

Hurst applied a tourniquet while Roebling switched the 
phone over to ship-to-shore channel and put in a call for his 
doctor at the Spring Lake Hospital. In five minutes, we had 
all the dope and first aid was promptly administered. That, 
we were advised, would cover the situation until we reached 
shore. The doctor’s nurse, using his car, would meet Bluefin 
at the dock and drive Jim over to the hospital for treatment. 

After we got Jim off to the hospital and finished washing 
down Bluefin, we lolled around in the cockpit discussing the 
day’s fishing. We agreed that, during the past month, our 
set deserved the credit for at least fifty per cent of our 
catches. We decided to add a direction finder to Bluefin’s 
equipment immediately. Then there would be no excuse for 
missing the lightship as the 42-footer had done. 


Note: The writer will be glad to give personal attention to 
all inquiries from readers relative to fishing information 
concerning boats, tackle, places, seasons, methods or any 
other phases of the sport. Address: Lansdell Anderson, 333 


‘ Alesio Avenue, Coral Gables, Florida. 
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KNOW—AND TAKE CARE OF YOUR DIESEL 


Part |. A Brief Description of This Prime Mover 


By CONRAD MILLER 


URELY, the day of the successful small marine 
Diesel is here! With the great strides made in 
“> the past few years, the Diesel may now be 
— had in powers of from twenty horse power up 
- to thousands, furnishing suitable power for 

boats of twenty-five feet and for the largest 
yachts. Diesels have been developed into quick starting, 
quiet, reliable, safe power plants and many boat owners are 
installing them every year. 

For some time, there was considerable lack of knowledge 
about the whole Diesel field —a vagueness about the 
principle of the engine, its installation, upkeep and opera- 
tion. That this may be dispelled and to help Diesel owners 
in caring for their power plants, this explanation of the 
theory of the Diesel and some notes and hints on its care 
are presented here. 

To help clarify the theory of the Diesel cycle, a quick 
glance at the Otto or gasoline engine cycle will assist in 
pointing to the differences between the two types. 

Consider the cylinder of a gasoline engine: First, there is 
an intake or inlet stroke during which the piston makes a 

‘downward stroke and pulls or “‘sucks” a mixture of gasoline 
vapor and air into the cylinder — about 14 parts of air to 
1 of gasoline by weight. When the cylinder is full of explosive 
mixture, the intake valve closes and the piston rises on an 
upward or compression stroke which forces all of the explo- 
sive mixture up to the top of the cylinder and into the com- 
bustion chamber. When the piston nears top center on its 
compression stroke, and when all of the mixture is com- 
pressed into the combustion chamber, a spark jumps across 
the electrodes of a spark plug, screwed into the combustion 
chamber; the spark ignites the compressed mixture which 
begins to burn. When the mixture is just starting to burn, 
the piston starts on its next downward stroke, which is the 
power stroke. The mixture of gasoline and air is now 
burning, the combustion heats the gases in the cylinder, the 
gases expand, create pressure and the pressure pushes the 
piston down. When the piston nears bottom center, the 
exhaust valve opens and releases the pressure; on the next 
upward stroke of the piston, all the burned gases are forced 
out on what is called the “exhaust” stroke. The piston is 
now at top center and is ready to go down again on the intake 
stroke. This series of events is called the ‘“‘four-cycle”’ 
series; thus, engines which use it are called ‘‘four-cycle 
gasoline engines.” 






The two-cycle gasoline engine works as follows: Con- 
sider the cylinder full of explosive, compressed mixture. The 
spark jumps, the mixture is ignited and burns, pressure is 
created and the piston is driven downward on its power 
stroke. About three-quarters of the way down, the piston 
uncovers a port in the cylinder wall. This port lets out the 
exhaust gases. A little farther down, the piston uncovers 
another port on the opposite side of the cylinder wall; this 
lower port lets in the fresh charge of mixture. The mixture 
is forced in by a light pressure in the crankcase, being fed 
into the crankcase from the carburetor attached thereto. 
With the burned gas out and the fresh in, the piston goes on 
compression stroke and the cycle is repeated. Since the gas 
is both let in and out at the bottom of each power stroke, 
and since there is a power stroke for every two strokes or 
cycies, this is called a ‘two-cycle gasoline engine.” 

There are both two- and four-cycle Diesel engines. While 
the four-cycle gasoline engine is much more popular and 
much more used than the two-cycle, this is not true of 
Diesels. In the Diesel field, the two-cycle and four-cycle 
engines are on even footing, both having strong points and 
both being about equally popular. The two-cycle gasoline 
engine has a hard time getting its working mixture in and out 
of its cylinders without undue losses and therefore has 
disadvantages which its four-cycle running mate does not 
have. The two-cycle Diesel, however, has no such disad- 
vantage and can therefore compete with its four-cycle team 
mate on an even footing. 

To make clear the reasons for these statements, an 
explanation of the Diesel cycle and a comparison with the 
gasoline engine cycle follow. First, in regard to the four- 
cycle Diesel. 

The inside of the cylinder of a four-cycle Diesel engine 
looks much like the inside of the cylinder of a four-cycle 
gasoline engine. The main difference is that in the Diesel 
the spark plug is missing and an injector is in its place. 
Tracing a cycle, the events are as follows: 

As the piston descends on its intake stroke, the inlet 
valve is open. Through it is flowing pure air, not a mixture of 
air and gasoline. The piston descends to the bottom center 
and draws in a full cylinder of air. At the bottom center, the 
intake valve closes. The cylinder now contains a full charge 
of pure, relatively cool air. Next comes the compression 
stroke, just as in the four-cycle gasoline engine. The piston 
goes up on compression stroke and forces all the air into 





(1) Intake stroke, air entering inlet valve, piston traveling down. (2) Compression stroke, air being forced into combustion chamber. (3) End of compres- 


sion stroke. All air compressed in combustion chamber. (4) Combustion and power. (5) Exhaust stroke; gases going out open exhaust valve, piston going up 
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the combustion chamber under extremely high pressure. 
This high pressure is essential to the Diesel engine and, 
because of this, Diesel engines are designed with compression 
ratios of from 13 to 1 up to 16 and 17 to 1. The reason for 
this high compression ratio and resultant high pressure at 
the end of compression stroke is this: 

When a gas (such as air) is compressed, the work done on 
it creates heat and the gas rises in temperature. The more a 
gas is compressed, the hotter it will get; thus, when the air 
in the cylinder of a Diesel is compressed to high pressure, 
its temperature rises a great deal. The pressure in a Diesel 
of, say, 5% inches bore and 7 inches stroke, might be about 
500 pounds per square inch with a resulting temperature of 
compression of 875° F. As a general rule, the smaller and 
faster a Diesel is, the higher will be its compression ratio. 
This, because a small cylinder loses its heat faster than a 
large one and a higher compression ratio is used to make up 
the greater heat loss of the small cylinder. 

At the end of compression stroke and with the top of the 
cylinder full of highly compressed, red hot air, a small 
quantity of fuel oil is injected into the combustion chamber. 
The air is so hot that the oil strikes the hot air and bursts 
into flame. Turbulence, or movement of the air within the 
cylinder, spreads the flame and mixes the air and fuel so that 
burning is complete. The heat of burning expands the gases 
in the cylinder, still further increases the pressure, and forces 
the piston down on its power stroke. When the piston nears 
bottom center, the exhaust valve in the cylinder head opens 
and lets the burned residuals rush out into the exhaust 
manifold. The exhaust valve stays open throughout the 
exhaust or scavenging stroke and then closes within a few 
degrees before or after top center (generally a few degrees 
after top center). As soon as the exhaust valve is closed, or 
nearly closed, the inlet valve opens, the piston starts down on 
its intake stroke, ‘‘ pulling” in fresh air, and a repetition of 
the cycle begins. 

The two-cycle Diesel starts off on compression stroke, 
during which stroke the pure air within the cylinder is com- 
pressed to about the same degree as it is in the cylinder of a 
four-cycle Diesel. Near top center, when the air is fully com- 
pressed and consequently at a high temperature, the fuel 
injector starts its stream of oil flowing into the combustion 
chamber. Burning starts, the cylinder descends on the power 
stroke and regular expansion takes place. When the piston 
is about three-quarters of the way down, the exhaust valve 
in the head of the cylinder opens and runs the pressure 
down to that of the atmosphere. A few more degrees of 
piston travel, and a series of ports on the cylinder wall are 
uncovered. Through these ports rushes a large supply of 
fresh air. The air travels up through the cylinder and forces 
the exhaust products ahead of it, out of the exhaust valve, 
which is still open. When the cylinder is cleared of exhaust 
gas, the exhaust valve closes, the piston rises and covers the 
air port and compression of the charge of fresh air is begun. 

From this it may be understood why the Diesel can employ 
the two-cycle principle to advantage whereas the gasoline 
engine cannot. The Diesel carries a rotary or Roots pump 
which supplies an abundance of fresh air to rush through the 
lower ports and scavenge the cylinder clean. The gasoline 
engine cannot do this because scavenging would have to be 
done with a mixture of gasoline and air and most of the 
mixture used for complete scavenging would be lost. While 
the two-cycle principle is not well suited to gasoline engines, 
it is ideal for Diesels. 

As is well known, the external appearance of the modern, 
high speed Diesel is much the same as that of the modern 
gasoline engine. The main difference in the design of the 
engines is that heavier, stronger parts must be used to with- 
stand the higher pressures of the Diesel. The weight of the 
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A two-cycle marine 
Diesel, showing the air 
pump, 
piston, air ports, etc. 


exhaust valve, 


Diesel is being brought down in a number of ways. There 
are many reasons why Diesels are now much lighter per 
horse power than they were a few years ago. For one thing, 
stronger, lighter materials are being used, resulting in great 
strength of parts without great weight. For another, the 
ratio of maximum to mean pressures is being reduced. This 
means that the mean effective pressure, the pressure which 
does the work, is going higher while the maximum pressures 
of compression and combustion are held to a reasonable 
figure. Still another, and an important reason why Diesels 
are now showing fine weight to power ratios, is that their 
speed is being increased. Horse power is the result of rota- 
tional speed and effective pressure; both of these have gone 
up while actual engine weight has come down because of the 
use of light, strong materials. 

An article on Diesels would not be complete without 
mention of the Hesselman engine. This engine is an oil 
burning engine, has an injection system and looks and acts a 
lot like a Diesel. The difference lies in the fact that a 
Diesel depends upon the heat of compression for ignition 
while the Hesselman has a spark plug to ignite the oil. Its 
cycle is simple. Pure air is drawn in on the intake stroke and 
is compressed at a moderate ratio to the top of the cylinder. 
At top center, fuel oil is injected into the combustion cham- 
ber and a spark jumps across the plug points to ignite the 
oil as it is shot in an atomized form into the warm air in the 
cylinder. Expansion and exhaust are normal. 

It should be understood that the Diesel engine is not an 
“explosion’’ motor; it is the smooth, timed burning of the 
fuel and air which creates pressure and does work on the 
piston. If the fuel and air explode or ‘detonate’ in the 
cylinder, it means that the engine is not running properly. 
As explained, at the end of the compression stroke, the air 
is compressed into the combustion chamber and is in a 
highly heated state. Because of the cooling effect of the metal 
walls of the chamber, the center of the air mass is hottest 
and it is into this air mass that the fuel is injected. Now, it 
is important to know that the air is not stagnant but is 
highly turbulent, due to rapid compression and to the design 
of the chamber. The air must be turbulent so that, as the 
fuel is fed into the chamber, it will be quickly spread and 
each microscopic drop of fuel will reach a quantity of air 
with which to mix and burn. Incomplete turbulence would 
be an incomplete combustion and mean fuel waste and, 
possibly, detonation of the whole charge. 

Detonation of the whole charge would, of course, make the 
engine ‘‘run rough” and hammer on its parts. A violent 
explosion of the fuel is not possible when the engine runs 
properly because the fuel is not all injected as a ‘‘slug,’’ all 

(Continued on page 82) 
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IN THE PRESS 8OATT- 


JERRY MacMULLEN 


i ELL, I see you’re not stuck with the job of press 

We this time,” I said to the owner of a tidy- 

looking 65-footer which lay at the club float. 

Some years before, I had covered a week of racing from 
his yacht. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘I’m not. And I’ll give you a nice, fresh, 
new secret: I’m not going to be again. Ever. I won’t forget 
those five days out of my life; five days of cracking ice and 
flushing toilets. Gaaaa!”’ 

As his craft had, at the time in question, been used in the 
dual capacity of committee boat and operating center for 
the press, I did not feel that the responsibility for his melan- 
choly outlook on life rested entirely on the press. So I wan- 
dered off down the float, to a big power cruiser which had 
been assigned exclusively for the dailies, wire services, maga- 
zine correspondents and the radio people. The event was the 
Stars’ big annual international wing-ding, then about to 
start off San Diego. Because of the importance of the event, 
a portable transmitter had been rigged up aboard and a shore 
station was to pick up and rebroadcast a running description 
of each race. Of this, more later. 

The owner of the packet assigned to the press was a new- 
comer to the yachting game, which no doubt explains his 
innocence. As I neared her, I saw that what I feared had 
come to pass. Either every periodical in the United States 
was represented or there were some ringers in the crowd. 
I recognized Waldo Drake and Bob Ruskauf, but the rest 
of the “‘correspondents” were strangers. 

Returning the snooty glare of a gent in a mail order yacht- 
ing cap, who saw no reason why he should remove his bulk 
from the gangway merely because I wanted to come aboard, 
I made my way into the mob on the after deck. There I 
found a few more familiar faces but it was easy to see that 
“the working press” was in the minority. Incidentally, no 
one — even the owner — knew who the mail order yachts- 
man was. 





We got away without incident and trailed the Stars. As 
they maneuvered to the start, the owner put us into a fine 
position, out of the way but in full view. That is, it was a 
full view for Aunt Emily and Cousin Elmer and Old Mrs. 
Schwartznoggin, who was visiting from Ioway that week — 
as well as for the mail order yachtsman. They all jammed 
the rail. Those who were there to witness the races for such 
trifling agencies as the Associated Press, the national yacht- 
ing magazines and the radio, were left to get what scant ideas 
they could by standing tiptoe and peering over shoulders. 

‘“‘And now the preparatory gun has just been fired and 
the yachts are jockeying for a start,’’ began the radio broad- 
cast. Suddenly the announcer turned greenish — and it 
wasn’t from seasickness. The gesticulating hand on the dial 
of one of his instruments had stopped. He was talking, 
all right, but it wasn’t going out on the air. And this, mind 
you, on a national hook-up. Investigation showed that one 
of the press correspondents — a youngish girl with large 
feet — had tripped over an extension cord while prowling 
around down below and had broken the circuit from the 
ship’s mains to the transmitter. 

That night several of us sat around the clubhouse, disin- 
fecting our tonsils. One of the older members of the guest 
club strolled up. 

“Nice playmates,” he said. ‘‘Which one was it that 
couldn’t eat sandwiches?” 

We all looked stupidly at him. Finally, apparently con- 
vinced that we weren’t merely trying to look innocent, he 
explained. The owner of the yacht — the soul of generosity 
and kindliness — had provided a lavish picnic luncheon 
for everyone on board. And some lug, going down below, 
had accosted his colored cook in somewhat this manner: 

“Say! I can’t eat this kind of truck! How about a steak?” 

Of course, the owner now knows that this Grade A louse 
was not one of the correspondents. 

(Continued on page 94) 





This new Matthews ‘‘38”’ hails from Pitts- 
burgh and is owned by Oliver K. Eaton, 
of that city, who will use her for cruises 
along the Ohio River and its tributaries. 
The yacht is driven by a pair of Kermath 
Sea Mate reduction gear engines. On her 
trial trip, these motors gave her a top 
speed of 21 miles per hour. 


Below is a view of the deck shelter and 
at the right may be seen the galley and 
the forward stateroom. 
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FIRST AID AFLOAT 


A Reference Outline for the Yachtsman 


By WALTER C. TILDEN, M.D. 


OW about overhauling the medicine locker? A manual 
of First Aid principles and a first aid kit should be 
carried in every boat that leaves port! Though not 
required by law, they are as necessary equipment as 
life preservers (which they may well prove to be), 
fire extinguishers or two copies of the Pilot Rules. 
The cost would be only a fraction of that of the liquor 
locker. Nearly every institution today has first aid equipment and, 
better still, some one trained to use it. Every well found yacht will 
have some of these materials, too; the wider the experience of the 
skipper, the bigger and better the equipment. 

The well-ordered ship, with an experienced, healthy crew, sound 
gear, life lines, non-skid footwear, foolproof galley and engine room 
(in the present day concept), will have few accidents. Nevertheless, 
in such an event, the relative isolation and self-contained operation 
of cruising boats imposes real responsibility. Properly and according 
to tradition, the burden falls on the skipper. He should be prepared 
to meet it with knowledge and materials. 

This article will, therefore, endeavor to evolve a reference outline 
of the more common problems to be met, suggest a method of treat- 
ment and list the first aid equipment necessary. 

First Aid includes: First, eternal individual vigilance and thought- 
ful prevention of accidents. Second, prompt, calm, practical applica- 
tion of common sense, to safeguard injuries from complication. 
Third, speedy, safe transport to trained custody, if the injury seems 
obscure or serious. 

A diagnosis is not necessary nor permanent treatment intended. 
With aptitude, avoidance of panic (the hardest), knowledge of a few 
fundamentals, and of what not to do in particular, it is quite possible 
to accomplish truly excellent results. 

Man Overboard and Fire at Sea are the two most dreaded casual- 
ties. With these, as with all accidents, preventive measures assume 
major importance. It is difficult to curb carelessness in smokers but 
“individual vigilance”’ most assuredly includes no smoking in bunks 
or engine room. Pumice in deck paints, suitable foot gear, life lines, 
etc., reduce the menace of a slippery deck. 





Submersion. Handle gently. There is shock and exhaustion, per- 
haps chill. The patient will need a good sleep in a warm, dry bunk in 
peace and quiet. He needs no “roll on a barrel,’’ for there is no water 
in his lungs, but the stomach may be distended from swallowing 
both air and water. 

This is one of the rare occasions when the great first aid urge-to 
give liquor is justified. A good hooker will do nicely. 


Drowning. A human body under water four or five minutes is 
drowned. If fortunate in finding the body, lose no time getting to 
port and a hospital. Lift by the hips, in a jackknife dive position, to 
drain. Fig. 1. An assistant should make sure there is nothing in the 
nose and mouth and wipe them with a thin cloth. 
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a. Lay the patient down on deck, prone, hands outstretched above 
the head, face turned to one side. 


b. Operator kneels, astraddle the thighs, facing the head, with both 
hands resting on the bare lower chest, well out from the spine, as 
in Fig, 2. 





Fig. 1, left, draining the lungs. Fig. 2, 
above, applying the Shaefer method of 
artificial respiration 






Proceed with Shaefer’s Prone Pressure Method of Artificial Respi- 
ration thus: 


a. With strong pressure (80 per cent of operator’s weight) straight 
from the shoulder, the operator bends forward and forces down- 
ward for three seconds, compressing the chest wall, attempting to 
force air out of the patient’s lungs. The chief pressure is exerted 
by the heel of the palms, on the lowermost ribs. 


b. The weight and pressure is suddenly removed (which allows air 
to rush back into lungs). 


These prone-pressure and stop (a and b) maneuvers are repeated 
rhythmically every few seconds, fifteen times per minute, until spon- 
taneous breathing begins. : 

Resume the same effort at once if breathing should cease. Cover 
the patient with hot blankets and make no attempt to move him or 
to give stimulants until full consciousness returns; then, and then 
only, turn him on his back and administer hot, black coffee. 

Massage limbs and chest. Place patient under medical supervision 
before allowing him about. 


Burns. Sunburn can be as serious as any other burn and is the most 
frequent. It can be prevented by making those risking it cover up! 
Amertan (tannic acid in jelly) applied to exposed skin is also a pre- 
ventive. Greases, cold creams and unguents especially manufac- 
tured for burns, though comforting, are not helpful to skin recovery 
and, except for trivial cases, should not be used. 

The function of the skin is both protective and secretory. It is 
damage to these functions that makes burns of large surfaces dan- 
gerous for it throws more work on kidneys. 

Large gauze compresses moistened in undiluted milk of magnesia 
or in a strong solution of bicarbonate of soda (3 tablespoons to a 
quart of water) or, in fact, soaked in strong tea (boiled), are excellent 
applications. During intervals when the skin is dry, dust on taleum 
powder liberally. 

The best application is 5 per cent tannic acid in jelly, on the 
market in collapsible tubes under the name Amertan. 

Do not open the blisters. It is preferable to apply one of the moist 
gauze dressings mentioned above and a firm bandage. 

Never use cotton on raw surfaces. It is both heating and adherent. 
Always use gauze (cheesecloth). 

Treat other burns and scalds similarly. Do not apply anything 
that will be difficult to remove afterward. Do not pull clothing from a 
burnt part; cut it and soak it off. Slight burns involving one-third the 
total skin area of the body are serious, for the reason given, and 
must be taken to port and a hospital at once. 

Severe burns, under favorable conditions and if great distance 
from port justifies delay, may be ideally treated by immersion in 
warm sea water for an hour. This may be repeated with benefit. Keep 
the patient in his bunk and ply him with water to drink. Give him a 
large dose of milk of magnesia and 4—% grain phenobarbitol to re- 
lieve pain. Reapply the Amertan on gauze often. Keep dressings 
moist to prevent them from sticking. 


Sunstroke. A touch 0’ sun may cause faintness, dizziness, dry mouth, 
blurred vision, a beet-red face, and even nausea. Give no alcohol! 

Strip the patient and wrap him in a sheet, wet in cold sea water. 
Apply cold compresses to the head. Take him below into quiet and 
shade and give quantities of water to drink when patient has re- 
vived. 


Heat Exhaustion. The opposite picture of the preceding, and serious. 
The cause is overexertion in a stifling hot place — engine room, for 
example. The skin ceases to sweat and collapse threatens; there is 
pallor and faintness. 

Treatment. Warmth, quiet and black coffee to combat shock; and 
gentle general body massage to restore circulation. Give one-quarter 
of a teaspoonful of table salt in a glass of water every two hours. 
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Constipation. Constipation slowly produces a poisoned individual, 
one who is not alert and who may do the stupid thing and cause acci- 
dents. It may cause ill temper, dissension and general ineffectiveness 
of crew. Important enough to wreck a cruise. 

(a) Drink plenty of water. (b) Eat more fruit than enough. (c) 
Take a teaspoonful of milk of magnesia between meals and at bed- 
time. (d) Drink clean sea water. On a long cruise, place a crate of 
oranges at the disposal of the crew and serve canned apple sauce 
daily. 


Diarrhoea. The loose stools are evidence of nature’s effort to get rid 
of an irritant in the intestines and should be assisted by a good ca- 
thartic, not stopped. If postponed until port is reached, longer illness 
may result. 

_ Take two ounces of castor oil without delay. Drink plenty of water, 
tea and broths. Food, even if desired, will not be properly digested 
and will serve to aggravate the condition. Thin cooked cereals 
(gruels) are the first foods of choice after the attack. 

There are several causes, as, for example, bacteria in spoiled food, 
milk or drinking water, chemicals on soiled hands and general un- 
cleanliness in the galley. In the final analysis, however, contamina- 
tion from toilet room to galley via flies or unclean hands is the usual 
cause. 

Everyone should leave the toilet room cleaner than he found it. 
I know no better way of accomplishing this than by liberal use of 
paper towels. They solve the laundry problem and encourage more 
frequent washing. No food should be handled or eaten except after 
washing the hands. Galley gear must be thoroughly washed after 
each use with hot water and soap. In attention to these details lies 
the prevention of intestinal disturbances. 

Water from private wells, or sources other than a public supply, 
should be boiled for drinking. 


Appendicitis. Must be recognized early and rushed to port. The onset 
is rapid — out of a clear sky, so to speak — with nausea or vomiting. 
The pain may not be severe nor the patient aware that he is very ill 
— quite sure, in fact, that all he needs is a cathartic, which is the very 
thing he must not have. 

The patient must go to his bunk, take only sips of hot water or tea 
and keep cracked ice or cold, wet cloths on the location of the pain. 
One-half grain of phenobarbitol every two hours will assist in mak- 
ing the passage to the hospital more comfortable. Do not apply heat. 

The pain is pretty definitely located in the right lower quarter of 
the abdomen, half way between navel and the hip. The area becomes 
tender to touch and resists the pressure. Sudden removal of pressure 
increases the hurt on the rebound. 


Wounds. Serious infections need not occur if every break in the skin, 
however trivial, is painted immediately with merthiolate, and a pro- 
tective band-aid applied. This isn’t sissy, it’s sense! Blood is anti- 
septic; therefore encourage a little bleeding. 


Blisters. Treat as wounds. To open them invites infection, especially 
the blood blister, even though a ‘‘sterile’”’ needle is used. Apply a 
wet gauze dressing to a bruised nail with blood collected under it. 
Don’t open. 


Rope Burns. Paint with merthiolate, apply protective strips of ad- 
hesive (for flexibility). 


Bruises. The black and blue area is due to the oozing from tiny dam- 
aged blood vessels deep in the tissues. Do not massage. Apply large 
gauze compresses wet in hot sea water until comfortable. 


Splinters. Must be removed at the first attempt, to obviate the neces- 
sity of an incision. Especially is this true if the splinter has lodged 
under a nail. Size up the situation in a good light, using a reading 
glass. Paint with merthiolate and use splinter tweezers after boiling 
them. Do not try to remove a splinter yourself unless you are sailing 
single-handed. One should sit down at a table for steadiness. If 
under the nail, cut the nail as far down as possible without drawing 
blood —before, not after, the first hasty, unsuccessful effort. 


Haemorrhage. Deeper wounds may bleed profusely from a small 
artery and yet be easily controlled, after painting with merthiolate, 
by a thick sterile gauze dressing and snug bandage. 

If not, with washed hands and boiled instruments (needle holder, 
artery clamps, scissors, thumb forceps and suture material from the 
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kit) you may, if the emergency justifies, take several good deep 
stitches through and through the wound and tie them snugly, care- 
fully approximating the edges of the wound. Before laying the 
stitches, if a spurting vessel is visible, the boiled artery clamp should 
be applied. (Take a good bite of tissue, after pressure with sterile 
gauze gives visibility.) Throw a plain catgut ligature around and 
below the tip of the clamp, and tie tightly with a square knot, an 
assistant removing the clamp as the knot tightens. Again paint with 
merthiolate, apply sterile gauze, and bandage. 

Use silkworm gut, dermol, boiled linen or silk for skin sutures. The 
sterile tubes of suture material in the kit contain needles. The tube 
of fine catgut and needle is for a buried stitch, or ligature. 

The procedure as described is justified only in emergency at sea, 
not as first aid. 

Wounds should not be washed. More infecting material is washed 
in than out. Wipe the surrounding skin with benzine, if greasy, and 
paint with merthiolate. Dressings should be larger than the wound 
by an inch or more on all sides. Bandages must be comfortably snug, 
never tight enough to cause pain, numbness and blueness. For pain, 
moisten dressings often with boiled sea water. Do not redress wounds 
too often; only when soiled, uncomfortable or blood soaked. Each 
unnecessary dressing adds to the risk of infection. Rest, immobiliza- 
tion in sling or light, padded, comfortable splint, are important aids 
to healing and comfort. 


The Tourniquet. All else failing to stop bleeding in arms or legs — 
which, fortunately, is very rare — one must resort to the tourniquet. 
The rubber tube and artery clamp of the kit, a length of one-half- 
inch cotton line or parcelled manila, or folded narrow strip of can- 
vas will do quite satisfactorily. Never use small line. 

Either of these is applied about the arm or leg, a hand’s breadth 
below the armpit inside the biceps; or, similarly, below the groin just 
inside the midline of the thigh. If the tubing is used, it should be 
stretched out tight, pinched together close up, and clamped. The 
others are merely tied about the extremity loosely, with square knots, 
and twisted tight with a fid, batten, etc., between the knots. 

It is of the greatest importance that the tourniquet be loosened 
every fifteen minutes because complete shutting off of the arterial 
blood to the extremity for a longer period may result in gangrene. 
After a minute, if bleeding continues, it must be reapplied. A loose 
tourniquet will increase bleeding, by shutting off the veins while not 
quite shutting off the arteries. It increases effectiveness to insert a 
firm pad or roll of bandage at the desired point of pressure men- 
tioned, under the tourniquet. The tourniquet should, of course, be 
removed promptly the instant clotting has occurred in the wound 
and the bleeding stopped. Reapply gauze and pressure bandage. 


Wound Infection. Occurs less often at sea. Tetanus germs are rare 
and antiserums seldom required, at least on blue water. The indica- 
tions are increasing pain in a recent wound, redness and swelling of 
the area, and radiating streaks toward the lymphatic glands in arm- 
pit or groin. There may be fever. The case is serious unless the hidden 
pus can be liberated or one’s own antibodies prove adequate. 

Seek medical aid! Place the part affected at perfect rest on a pillow 
splint, elevated and, most important, wrap the whole extremity lib- 
erally with gauze kept wet with cold sea water. 

In an emergency, redress the wound, apply merthiolate, remove 
stitches if there are any, and apply large sterile gauze wet dressings 
of boiled sea water. Give phenobarbitol (14-grain) every three hours, 
for pain and to promote sleep. Aspirin (10 grains) is also useful and 
may be given in alternation. 


Head Injuries, Heavy Falls, etc. The unconscious person, whether 
from a fall or a blow on the head from boom, flying sheet block, etc., 
may not be moved safely until the possibility of fracture has been 
eliminated. Neither may a stimulant be given by mouth. An uncon- 
scious person may drown from a proffered drink. Alcohol is not to be 
given in case of head injuries, even if the patient is conscious. 

Pillow the head, loosen clothing, cover with blanket and apply 
cloths soaked in cold sea water to the head. Hold the jaw forward if 
the prolapsed tongue interferes with breathing or if there is vomiting. 
Clear the mouth of everything, lest contents be inhaled. 

Vomiting, bleeding from ears or nose, black and blue spots form- 
ing behind ears — any or all of these suggest fractured skull. Look 
for unnatural movability of extremities, indicative of fracture. 

Use an improvised blanket or canvas stretcher for transport. 
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Support athwart the midsection with a second blanket to prevent 
bending the spine if there are four bearers available; otherwise, haul 
gently along the deck on a blanket and pillow. 


FRACTURES 


(The terms break and fracture are synonymous) 


Splint them where they lie! The sharp ends of the broken bone must 
not be allowed to pierce through the skin from hasty or rough han- 
dling. Such is a compound fracture! The prospect of perfect recov- 
ery, in six weeks, is at once altered in outlook to a tedious, perhaps 
operative, hazardous convalescence — not to add the possibility of 
disability from the infection which almost inevitably follows. 

A fractured thigh requires a well padded outside splint from waist- 
line to the sole of the foot, as well as an inside splint from upper 
thigh to foot. 

All splints must extend well above and below the fracture, and be 
bandaged snugly to prevent all movement of the fragments yet per- 
mit free circulation (avoid cold, numb, bluish extremities). 

For legs or knee, there is no better or more available splint than a 
pillow. Cradle the leg the full length of the pillow and, with broad 
(3- or 4-inch) bandages, you may bind leg and pillow round about, as 
tight as possible, without harm and with the utmost comfort to the 
patient. 

The arm or forearm may be bandaged between light, well padded 
materials, a sling applied, and steadied by a few turns of broad 
bandage about the chest. 

Phenobarbitol (14-grain) may be given every two hours for pain. 


Fractured Ribs. This injury, unless the patient is blue-faced (cya- 
notic), spitting blood and having great difficulty in breathing 
(punctured lung — rare), is more discomforting than dangerous and 
is quite amenable to first aid treatment. 

Shave the chest, if necessary, sit the patient where you can walk 
around him, and have him keep the hand of the injured side on top 
of his head. Prepare three long straps of adhesive plaster 4 inches 
wide. Overlap each strap, from well below the point of greatest 
tenderness (the fracture), upward. Each strap is applied at full ex- 
piration, starting beyond the spine behind, and is drawn tightly and 
smoothly around the injured side beyond the midline in front. To be 
effective, the strapping must be tight enough to prevent movement 
of the injured side of the chest in respiration, and of the broken rib. 

A chest should be strapped after injury if breathing causes pain, 
even if a fractured condition is doubted. 


Fractured Fingers and Toes. Soak in sea water to relieve pain and 
swelling. Dry the skin between and insert a narrow strip of gauze. 
Strap the injured member with adhesive tape to the next adjacent, 
as a splint. Use care that the strapping is wide and smoothly applied. 
Two turns, and not too tight, are advised. 


STRAINS AND SPRAINS 


The terms denote differences in degree of injury. A tendon is torn 
in the latter case, and black and blue discoloration follows. 

Soak alternately in hot, then cold, sea water, for swelling and pain. 
Rest, support and elevation on a pillow with cold, wet gauze dress- 
ings are then indicated. 

Give phenobarbitol (14-grain) and aspirin (10 grains) alternately 
every three hours, for pain. Gentle massage with alcohol helps to 
restore circulation. Apply elastic webbing bandage, for support, 
when ambulatory (Tensor bandage). 


Charleyhorse. This painful disability is the result of a tearing or rup- 
ture of small fibers that go to make up a muscle. Due to oozing from 
small blood vessels in the torn muscle, there is apt to be subsequent 
widespread black and blue discoloration. 

Such injury requires complete rest, high elevation on pillows, and 
the liberal application of towels or gauze wrung out in hot sea water 
for the first twelve hours. Thereafter, as the situation demands, treat 
as advocated above for sprains. 


Wrist Sprain. Treat as above until pain and swelling have abated. 
Apply a cardboard, plywood or other light padded splint, to prevent 
joint motion. This splint will immediately relieve pain and hasten 
recovery by many days. Do not strap with adhesive. 
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Sprained Ankle. Usually a ligament has been torn on the outer side 
of the joint, causing pain, disability, puffy swelling, followed by dis- 
coloration. Weeks are required for healing. Treat as described for 
sprains and strains until there is marked improvement. 

The Tensor bandage applied about the foot and ankle, on the 
figure-of-eight principle, will give excellent, safe, support. Adhe- 
sive strappings, circularly applied, should not be used. 

If no medical aid is available, shave the lower leg, and prepare 
two straps of adhesive, two inches wide and two feet long, and apply 
as follows: 


a. Start halfway down the inside of the leg and tightly draw the 
strap obliquely down across the front of the leg over the outside 
knuckle of the ankle. 


b. Thence under heel and up over the inside knuckle. 


c. Draw the strap up tightly across the front of the leg to high on the 
outside, opposite the start. 


Apply the second strap in the same manner, overlapping and in 
front of the first strap. Both the straps must be applied as far back on 
the heel as possible, without wrinkling, and cross each other in the 
midline of the leg above the ankle. The result is, in effect, a figure-of- 
eight sling, which will support the ankle and foot-arch at each step, 
and not interfere with the circulation. 


DISLOCATIONS 


Dislocations of fingers and toes may, with steady, strong traction 
and a good firm hold on both sides of the joint, usually be reduced at 
once. Apply wet dressings, followed by a light splint or several turns 
of adhesive to prevent joint use. 


Shoulder. There are two types most commonly met with and fairly 
easily reduced, if the patient has happened to have had the same dis- 
location before. Unless the injury is an emergency at sea, the arm 
must be placed in a sling, phenobarbitol (14-grain) given once every 
hour, for four doses, and patient taken to a hospital promptly. 


Shoulder, Forward. In the majority of cases, the head of the arm 
bone (humerus) tears through its capsular tendon and slips out of 
joint under the chest muscles forward of the armpit. There is sicken- 
ing pain and a helpless arm; the arm looks longer and the shoulder 
flatter and lower than the other. The elbow is carried a bit backward 
and away from the side. If there is a fracture, the arm is too move- 
able; if there is dislocation only, it is very rigid and the elbow cannot 
be made to touch the side when the hand is on the opposite shoulder. 


Method of reduction: 


a. Give one grain of phenobarbitol and a good hot towel application 
to secure as much muscle relaxation as possible, bending the fore- 
arm on the arm and gently rotating the arm by moving the elbow 
in toward the chest and the wrist outward. 


b. Firmly, yet avoiding force, lift elbow up across front of chest. 

c. In this position, with the forearm turned out and at right angles 
to the arm, throw the bone into place by a quick turning inward 
of the forearm toward the chest, as the arm is lowered to the side. 


With knack, and a bit of good luck, one can hear and feel the bone 
slip into place, and the shoulder at once resumes a normal appear- 
ance. Hot sea water packs, and sling are applied. A few turns of 
broad bandage about arm and chest add to stability. 


Axillary, Downward. The second common shoulder dislocation 
mentioned is that in which the head of the bone has torn downward 
into the armpit, and may be felt there. 


Method: The sailor lies on his back on the deck, and relaxation is 

sought as above. 

a. Sit down beside him, on the affected side, and place your stock- 
inged foot in his armpit. 

b. Grasp his wrist in both hands and pull downward on his arm, 
while pushing upward with your foot. 


It may be necessary to sway the arm to and fro gently, during the 
pull, your own foot acting as a fulcrum. After treatment:.Same as 
above. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Interclubs rounding the mark at Bermuda, with ‘Four Winds” (No. 6), ‘‘Elsalan” (No. 7), 


~~ 
_ 


Wurts Brothers Photos 


and ‘Teaser’ (B 3) in a hot scrap. Right, ‘“‘Elsalan’’ won the series by a narrow margin 


THE MONTH 


p American Yachts Win in Bermuda 


After the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club side 
had won its first leg on the Amorita Cup in 
the third annual team match between the 
Long Island Sound and Bermudian units of 
the International One-Design Class, both 
home and visiting yachts engaged in a four- 
race open series for special prizes. 

In this event, carried 6n with an informal- 
ity and lack of seriousness which was a pleas- 
ant relief after the tenseness and hurly burly 
of the team competition, the Americans ac- 
complished what they had been unable to do 
earlier in their stay — beat their hosts. 

Twelve yachts, the four American boats 
and the entire Bermuda fleet, sailed in the 
first two races but there were only two Ber- 
mudians out for the final pair, which were 
sailed on a Monday morning. 

At any rate, when points were added for 
the four races, the three top places were held 
by Americans. First prize, by a margin of only 
three-quarters of a point, went to Elsalan, 
owned by Miss Ethel Hanan, of Greenwich, 
and sailed in this series by Francis 8. Welch, a 
Marblehead skipper of some renown. Second 
prize went to Joseph L. Merrill’s Feather, 
with Bill Cox at the helm; third, to Four 
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Winds, chartered and commanded by Bill 
Strawbridge. 

Teaser, which had the misfortune to foul 
Feather in the third race and thus wreck her 
hopes for victory in the series, was fourth in 
the final reckoning. Sailed by Bert Darrell, 
Teaser was by all odds the fastest of the Ber- 
mudians. Next in the standing came Jick, 
sailed by young Steve Szczotkowski, of 
Larchmont, and half a point astern of her was 
the Bermudian Zephyr, sailed in this series by 
Bernie Walker. The six boats named above 
were the only ones to sail in all four races. 

The series started on a bright, windy Sun- 
day afternoon with a large spectator fleet fol- 
lowing the racers around two short windward 
and leeward courses. Incidentally, no one 
ever saw a better behaved turnout of specta- 
tor craft at a yacht race. This probably is 
attributable as much to the inherent courtesy 
of the Bermuda boatmen as to the efficacy of 
Commodore Walter Wadson’s patrol. 

In the moderate, puffy northwester, the 


fleet beat up wind from Grace Island to Som- . 


erset and then ran home without spinnakers. 
Kites were barred because three of the Ber- 
mudians lost theirs in the final race of the 
team series and replacements were not avail- 
able. Bert Darrell won the first race, with 
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Welch second, Cox third and Eldon Triming- 
ham, at the helm of Lieut. General Sir Denis 
Bernard’s Westra, fourth. Flaws and flukes in 
the breeze near the outer mark shuffled the 
fleet badly in this race. 

In the succeeding contest, the breaks again 
played a heavy role. Zephyr, which at one 
point was leading, was knocked all the way 
down to last place in less than ten minutes 
and Westra, too, was sunk by shifts that 
would have done credit to Long Island Sound. 
At any rate, Cox won by a comfortable mar- 
gin with Strawbridge beating Roddy Wil- 
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liams in Undine for second place. Don Mas- 
ters was fourth in Vixen, then came Teaser 
with Elsalan and Jick astern in a dead heat 
for sixth place. 

So, when the six survivors came out to race 
on Monday in a hard northwester of more 
than 20 miles’ velocity, Feather was leading 
Teaser by 214 points, Elsalan by 5, Four 
Winds by 8%, Jick by 9 and Zephyr by 12%. 
The heavy going, though, was just to Welch’s 
liking. All the way up wind in the first con- 
test, he had Elsalan right in there with 
Teaser and Feather. Then Darrell had his 
stroke of bad luck. Converging on the port 
tack with Cox, who was on the starboard, 
Darrell attempted to wipe off under Fea- 
ther’s stern. A hard puff at just the wrong 
moment refused to let Teaser pay off and she 
climbed right into Feather’s cockpit. Miracu- 
lously, no one was hurt. 

Down wind, Elsalan got away from Feather 
and beat her over the line while Four Winds 
just missed catching the second boat. That 
left things so that all Cox had to do in the 
last race to take the trophy was to stay with 
Elsalan, but the contest started while 
Feather’s crew was well to leeward of the line, 
tinkering with the rigging and that was the 
pay-off. Feather never did recover from her 
late start. She rounded the outer mark 
fourth, with Zephyr so close astern that the 
Bermudian got by her down wind. This tum- 

_ ble to fifth place, while Elsalan saved first by 
















an eyelash from Four Winds (which had a 
similar margin for second over Teaser in a 
blanket finish), cost Feather the series by 
three-quarters of a point. The summary: 


Yacht Places Points 
Elsalan 2. se:  D 42 
Feather $-L4 5 4144 
Four Winds 1O) 3 32 35 
Teaser oe ae 301% 
Jick G 65°46 28% 
Zephyr 65 ll 4 4 28 


Everett B. Morris 


> Lowry B. Furst 


Lowry B. Furst, a member of the Cruising 
Club and the Shore Acres Yacht Club and 
well known to Eastern yachtsmen, died sud- 
denly at Ruxton, Md., on April 21st. He 
was an ardent yachtsman and ocean racing 
man and had to his credit five passages 
across the Atlantic under sail, one of them in 
the Nina on her memorable race to Spain. 

Lowry Furst was a graduate of the school- 
ship Newport. He was well known on Long 
Island Sound, and had served as instructor of 
juniors at the Pequot, Bellport Bay, and 
Southampton Yacht Clubs. At the time of his 
death he was general sales manager of the 
Cape Cod Shipbuilding Corporation. 


> Gardner Cox of Princeton 
Heads 1.C.Y.R.A. 


Frank Gardner Cox, Jr., of Wilmington, 
Del., and Vineyard Haven, Mass., was 
elected president of the Inter-Collegiate 
Y.R.A. at the annual meeting held on May 
5th, in Cambridge. Cox, who succeeds James 
A. Rousmaniere, of the Harvard Y.C., is 
commodore of the Princeton Y.C. and the 
first son of Old Nassau to be president of the 
organization since his brother, William S. 
Cox, was chief executive in 1934-35. 

The new executive committee consists of 
Midshipman William E. Lemos, of Navy’s 
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Jack Sparks Photos 


Samuel Dauchy, of Chicago 
and San Diego, stands on the 
float alongside of his new 
“Varya,”’ launched on April 
25th by the Kettenburg Boat 
Works, of San Diego. ‘‘Varya”’ 
is a ‘Rhodes 27,” designed by 
P. L. Rhodes. of Cox & Stevens. 
She is 39’ 2" over all, 27’ 0” 
on the water line, 9’ 8’’ beam 
and 5’ 10” draft 


T. F. Hartleg 
“Bittersweet Il,” a 1940 Single-Hander yawl 
designed by E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., Inc., and 
owned by Alfred Sweet, Jr., of Manchester, 
Mass. She is 35’ O” over all, 25’ O” on 
the water line, 8’ 6’’ beam and 5’ 3” draft 


Midshipmen’s B.C., chairman of the Cruising 
Committee; James K. Tyson, Nautical As- 
sociation of M.I.T., chairman of the Dinghy 
Racing Committee; Arthur J. Santry, Jr., 
Williams Y.C., McMillan Cup Committee 
Chairman; Raymond Jones, Michigan §S.C.; 
John H. Ware, Jr., Yale Corinthian Y.C.; 
and Charles K. Haddon, 2nd., Lafayette Col- 
lege Y.C. Leonard M. Fowle was reélected 
graduate secretary-treasurer. 

The University of New Hampshire Y.C. 
and the Northeastern University Y.C. were 
elected members of the association. The plan 
to hold two elimination series preceding the 
finals for the McMillan Cup was ratified. 
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This sea skiff, designed for sport fishing, was built for George S. Iskyan, of New York, by H. B. Lake, of Freeport, L. |. 





John Madigan 


She is 25" 6”' in length over all and 8’ 6” beam. A 6-cylinder Chris-Craft engine of 135 hp. drives her at a 25-mile pace 


Eliminations will be sailed at Annapolis, 
May 25th-26th, and at the Pequot Y.C., 
June 18th-20th. The finals will be sailed 
at the Mantoloking Y.C., June 26th—28th. 


P Toledo Frostbite Sweepstakes 


Junior members of the Toledo Yacht Club 
report a record number of entries to date for 
their sixth annual Frostbite Sweepstakes to 
be sailed off the club on June 14th, 15th, and 
16th. This event has been gaining in popu- 
larity year by year and the committee in 
charge is preparing to receive and entertain 
some 100 to 150 small boats and their crews. 

A three-race series will be held for Sea 
Gulls, Comets, Monotypes, Snipes, Nippers 
and various other small classes. Trophies 
will be presented for all classes and entries 
have already been received from Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, and Illinois. 


> Harry E. Noyes 


With the tragic death of Harry E. Noyes 
in an airplane crash near Higganum, Conn.., 
Boston has lost one of its most ardent and 
interested yachtsmen. He was on his way to 
Florida in a chartered plane to return north 
in one of his Tiogas when the tragedy oc- 
curred, and it is in connection with his ketch 
Tioga and his yawl Tioga Too that his 
yachting activities were most widely cele- 


brated. In the Miami-Nassau Race of Febru- 
ary last, Mr. Noyes finished first in his 70- 
foot over all ketch, establishing a new 
record for the course. His newer 53-foot over 
all yawl last summer won the race from 
Marblehead to Halifax, and in shorter races 
won fourteen out of twenty-three starts in 
the season’s racing. 

Mr. Noyes, who was head of the New 
England distribution agency of the Buick 
motor car, had been actively interested in 
yachting for fifteen years or more, appearing 
first on the membership rolls of the Eastern 
Yacht Club with the 45-foot motor cruiser 
Kyrrah. His fleet of yachts at the time of his 
death included a larger motor boat of the 
same name, as well as the 99-foot motor 
boat Seyon, the Eight-Metre Gypsy, the 
67-foot over all schooner Sayonara, which he 
had recently bought and rerigged as a cutter 
with the idea of experimenting with various 
rigs, the Tiegas, and various small sail and 
power craft. By direction of his will, Tioga 
will be retained in his estate for the use of his 
family. 

A member of the Eastern, the Boston, and 
the Corinthian Yacht Clubs, Mr. Noyes was 
still further identified with yachting by his 
financial interest in the Quincy Adams Yacht 
Yard. It was at this yard that the Herreshoff- 
designed Tioga and the Alden-designed 
Tioga Too were constructed. Only 41 years 


old at the time of his death, Harry E. Noyes 
had carved a place for himself both in sport 
and in industry; his passing is keenly felt 
by all who had the honor of his acquaintance. 


> Tigers End Tech’s Dinghy Supremacy 


Racing on the Charles River Basin at 
Cambridge, May 4th-5th, the Princeton 
Y.C. crews wrested the Henry A. Morss 
Memorial Trophy and the Inter-Collegiate 
Y.R.A. dinghy championship from the 
M.I.T. Nautical Association, which had held 
this honor since the event was inaugurated 
in 1937. 

The Tigers emerged from the regatta with 
a 12-point lead over the Tech crews after a 
series of 30 races for the title. The series 
brought out the largest numbers and the best 
competition these dinghy championships 
have yet seen. Princeton’s two crews in a 
field of 15 college teams — Yale was the lone 
absentee — scored 362 points to Tech’s 350. 
Brown took third place with 346 and Har- 
vard, in fourth position, outscored Williams 
333 to 315. 

The victorious Orange and Black crew, 
which becomes the first college team other 
than Tech to inscribe its names on the Morss 
Trophy, consisted of Commodore Gardner 
Cox, Vineyard Haven, and S. Trevor Pardee, 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Clayton Bishop, winner in 1936 and 1939, 
again took first honors in the Albany Race 


HE story of the thirteenth running of the 

Albany-to-New York motor boat mara- 
thon on May 12th is one of disaster, the al- 
most complete annihilation of the outboard 
hydroplane fleet and, another history-making 
performance by Clayton Bishop, the first 
citizen of Onset, Mass. 

While a fresh northerly wind whipped the 
Hudson into one of its less amiable moods 
and caused the river to wreak devastation of 
record-breaking proportions among the as- 
pirants for fame and a bit of fortune, Bishop 
went about the business of winning the out- 
board handicap for the second successive 
year and the third time in the last five of his 
seven trips from the Albany Yacht Club to 
the foot of Dyckman Street. 

Bishop was one of four outboard hydro- 
plane drivers who survived the dreadful bat- 
tle with wind and wave. They were all that 
were left from the seventy-two who set forth 
so bravely and hopefully from the state capi- 
tal. The rest either were forced out or quit so 
that they might live to race another day. 
Never before have there been so few finishers 
and never has it taken the victor so long to 
cover the 130-mile course. Bishop’s running 
time was 5:30:18 and his average speed 

23.569 miles an hour. 

' The only faster outboard time made in the 
race was turned in by Ted Marcks, of Pough- 





keepsie, N. Y., who took first prize in the 
service runabout division. He came down in 
5:08:08 and averaged 25.2 m.p.h., thereby 
winning the Haynes-Griffin Trophy for the 
fastest ride. Bishop got the Hearst Trophy, 
$125 in cash, the Tom Chatfield Trophy and 
an Evinrude Sportsman motor, to say noth- 
ing of the fun of having his photograph taken 
with Miss Glenda Farrell, the stage and 
screen actress who was ‘Queen of the Hud- 
son” for the day. Bishop was the king. It 
looks as though he will retain that title for 
some time to come. The prospect of anyone 
else winning the country’s oldest and longest 
outboard grind three times in five starts is at 
least remote. 

Second prize in the outboard hydroplane 
handicap went, paradoxically, to a boat that 
is not a hydroplane. Charles Foster, Jr., of 
Peekskill, N. Y., who took seventeenth place 


BISHOP STILL KING 


last year in a Class C hydroplane, made the 
passage this time in a Sea Sled with his father 
as crew and an Evinrude 4-60 for motive 
power. Under ordinary circumstances, the 
Fosters would have competed in the outboard 
runabout class, which is not eligible for the 
main prizes, but they played a hunch that 
heavy weather was due and entered with the 























Samuel H. Crooks won 
the Performance Tro- 
phy, awarded by 
“*Yachting,’’ in his 
Lycoming-powered 
“Dragon.” Right, Tom 
Chatfield finished first 
in“ Viper III,’ a‘‘225,” 
and won in the in- 
board hydroplane class 


Rosenfeld Photos 
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OF HUDSON RACE 


hydroplanes. The long, beamy Sea Sled with 
her inverted V-bottom got just the sort of go- 
ing in which she would perform best, although 
she failed by half an hour to make up the time 
allowance granted to Bishop’s Class B outfit. 

Third place was won by Charles Keough, 
of Saranac Lake, N. Y., whose Class B motor 
gave its last gasp as the checkered flag 
dropped. Fred Jacoby, Jr., who has been 
down the river more often than any other out- 
board driver, completed his twelfth start and 
tenth finish by taking fourth money, also 
with a “B”’ unit. A half-hour extension of the 
four o’clock time limit enabled another Class 
B driver, Emil Mayer, of College Point, L. I., 
to take down fifth award. 

The above named were the only outboard 
finishers. Not a single Class A outfit got so far 
as Poughkeepsie, no “C” or “F” hydro- 
planes finished and the first Midget boat to 
tackle the river, a Los Angeles entry driven 
by 220-pound Richmond A. Rust, was an 
early casualty. Thus an impressive collection 
of prizes, including one of the YAcHrTiNG 
Trophies, that for first in Class C, were 
unclaimed. 

Thanks to the efforts of the American 

(Continued on page 104) 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


order. Analyze the following sentence which constituted 

the lead of a launching story by Ed Earle in the Boston 
Herald: “‘Smooth and fast as a rose petal coasting down a 
greenhouse in a breeze of wind, the new, handsome, black- 
hulled 65-foot over-all auxiliary yawl Rose, owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. G. Peabody Gardner, of Boston, slid down the 
greased ways into the dour Town River yesterday afternoon 
from the Quincy yacht yard.” Note first the imagery, this 
65-footer being likened to a rose petal in a breeze of wind. 
Note second that Ed tactfully refused to stipulate the 
strength of the breeze of wind, thus avoiding an argument 
with the Weather Bureau. Note finally that the novelty of 
the sentence made you sit up and take notice, which is 
exactly what Ed, the old fox, intended it todo... . . If you 
purists in the back row object to the word “dour” (hard, 
unyielding) as applied to the Town River after the ice has 
melted, I hope our ace Boston reporter will silence your 
criticism in his ‘‘ Massachusetts Bay Flashes” in July. 


Tex class in marine journalism will kindly come to 


The Law has finally stepped in, as I’ve been afraid it 
would do ever since I began inveighing against yachtsers 
who sail for hither and yon (frequently reaching neither 
place) in ill-found boats. But it hasn’t pinched me yet. 
According to dispatches sent in by various kind correspond- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Satko, of Tacoma, Wash., under- 
took to sail to Alaska in a 40-foot home-made number 
named the Ark of Juneau. Aboard were seven Satko children 
ranging in age from four to nineteen who, if quantity means 
anything, constituted an able crew for a 40-footer. A crowd 
of 20,000 well-wishers saw the Satko family off on their 
hegira to the promised land. But an old meany charged that 
the craft would endanger the lives of the little ones and, at 
the first stopping place, the juvenile authorities grabbed 
the youngsters and bundled them off to a detention home. 
Captain Satko, a welder by profession and a Virginian, suh, 
by birth, objected so vehemently that it took the combined 
services of six cops to land him in the hoosegow. A defense 
committee has been organized among the 20,000 see-ers- 
offers, and I hope it will be legally established that a free 
born American still has the God-given right to call in the 
Coast Guard after the disaster without subjection to the 
ignominy of detention before it. 


If you like informative paragraphs about the weather, 
you might send a gift of money to the Blue Hill Meteoro- 


logical Observatory, at Milton, Mass., and thus get your 
name on the mailing list. 8. P. Ferguson, research associate 
on Blue Hill’s staff, has developed a balsa wood mill whose 
sensitivity is such that it records wind gusts of less than 
half a second’s duration — and this is not the only item of 
interest in the observatory’s latest bulletin. When the 
velocity for a five-minute period in a recent gale was 49 
m.p.h., the gust recorder showed a wind of 67 m.p.h. for a 
half-second period. And that, I contend, makes interesting 
reading for yachtsmen, since it corroborates what we’ve 
always felt about the strength of gusts. Our Weather 
Bureau gives no official recognition to a wind force that 
continues for less than five minutes. Nevertheless, it’s these 
violent, short-lived puffs that let us know we’re out in 
something. 


The University of Chicago, a recent convert to the sport 
of sailing, has prepared a press release that not only recounts 
the formation of the student yacht club but points out to 
uninformed newspaper editors the relative cheapness of the 
sport. Stating that four dollars is the membership fee in the 
club, the bulletin adds: ‘Four dollars will buy a dozen 
tennis balls but it won’t take care of restringing a racket, 
let alone buying one. Four dollars is chickenfeed to a rider 
or polo player, especially since a riding habit is not made of 
burlap.” It’s good pep talk and I hope the newspaper 
editors will give yachting a break. . . . Incidentally, four 
dollars is the price of one year’s subscription for YACHTING, 
and so what? Do you always gotta borrow Faraday’s copy 
out there in Chicago? 


On April 22nd, the President signed a bill empowering the 
Secretary of War to “designate such areas as he may deem 
proper as ‘special anchorage areas’ within which vessels 
not more than 65 feet in length shall not be required to display 
lights while at anchor between sunset and sunrise.” The bill 
was introduced in the name of Representative Schuyler 
Otis Bland, of Virginia, at the request of Captain Henry E. 
Sweet of the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation. 
Captain Sweet, in turn, had been prodded by Ridsdale Ellis, 
of New York, who asks me to note that here is an instance 
in which the Bureau of Marine Inspection has taken action 
to relieve the yachtsmen’s burdens. He couldn’t have sur- 
prised me more if he had announced the advent of the 
Millennium. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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The new boat has moderate ends and a graceful sheer 


THE LATEST “BONNIE DUNDEE,” 
85-FOOT MOTOR-SAILER 
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‘Bonnie Dundee”’ has a ca- warce 7 
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ESIGNED and built for Commodore 
Clifford D. Mallory, of Greenwich, 
Conn., by the Luders Marine Construction 
Co.,, of Stamford, the new Bonnie Dundee is 
larger than her predecessor of the same name 
and is built more along sailing yacht lines 
than the older boat. She has moderate over- 
hangs and an easy hull form. She is 85’ 0” in 
length over all, 65’ 3”’ l.w.1., 18’ 9’”” beam and 
5’ 6” draft. The draft has been kept low with 
an eye to cruising in southern waters. The 
ketch rig was again selected and the mizzen 
mast is stepped on deck. 

Bonnie Dundee is of composite construc- 
tion. Keel, sternpost, horn timber and the 
lower part of the stem are of white oak, the 
upper part of the stem is teak while frames, 
beams, floors, stringers, diagonal strapping 
and strength members are of steel. There are 
six steel bulkheads. The ballast keel, 15,000 
pounds in weight, is in a single length of cast 
steel, a wonderful protection in case of 
grounding. Deck, house, transom and rails 
are teak, outside planking of mahogany. 
Spars are hollow, of Sitka spruce, and rigging 
is of stainless steel. Deck fittings are of stain- 
less steel or chromium plated. 

The power plant is a pair of General Motors 
Gray Diesels with reduction gear of 4.38:1 
ratio. Controls for emergency use will be 
manually operated from the bridge, normally 
from either the bridge or from aft by Allen 
electric gear. A feature is that the entire 
electric system is 110 volts, both for starting 
and lighting. The batteries are installed 
against the after engine room bulkhead and 
1500 gallons of fuel are in the forward end. 
A Lux fire-fighting outfit is also in the en- 
gine room as are the bilge pumps, ice ma- 
chinery, salt and fresh water systems and 
other auxiliaries. 

Equipment will be complete and will in- 
clude radio telephone, direction finder, 
Holmes electric steerer 
with remote control, 
broadcast radio receiv- 
ing sets, etc. A special 
hot water heater will be 
provided for cold weather 
use. 
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with ample accommodations Decx 
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The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 


































“VOLANA” 


FTER losing Miladi in the ’38 hurricane, 
Karl E. Peiler, of Hartford, Conn., 
commissioned Winthrop L. Warner to design 
his new boat. He wanted a boat of 38’ l.w.1., 
of medium draft, seaworthy and with better 
speed under power or sail than the average 
motor-sailer. The result was Volana, built 
last year by Rice Brothers, of East Booth- 
bay, Me. She is 41’ 8” in length over all, 
37’ 7” l.w.l., 12’ 1” beam and 5’ 3” draft. 
She has an iron keel of 8000 pounds weight 
and carries 3000 pounds of trimming ballast. 
Her sail area is 865 square feet, which is 
ample to drive her satisfactorily. A Gray 
6-91 motor with 3:1 reduction gear turns a 
28” by 20” propeller and she jogs along com- 
fortably at 814 knots at 1800 r.p.m. and can 
make 10 knots when pushed. Gasoline supply 
is 95 gallons and 146 gallons of water are 
carried. 

When she left her builders’ yard, she ran 
under sail or power, or both, anchoring over 
night at Portland, Marblehead, Woods Hole 
and Block Island, reaching her home port in 
Noank, Conn., in 364 hours actual running 
time. 

The owner writes: ‘She will accommodate 
seven if necessary and yet can be handled 
comfortably by two. She can be handled un- 
der power by one man, while, in a pinch, one 
can also handle her under sail. I don’t know 
whether Volana would be considered a motor- 
sailer or not, according to accepted notions, 
as she does not meet the orthodox concept 
of a motor-sailer. Nevertheless, she handles 
well under various combinations of sails and 
goes to windward well, having done over 614 
knots to windward with full sail at a 12° 
angle of heel. 
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The sail plan shows a modern rig, with 865 square feet of 
canvas in the four lowers, well divided and well balanced 


























Accommodation plan of ‘‘Volana”’ 
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Outboard profile, showing some of 
the fishing gear. Left, cabin plan 






































THE FISHING CRUISER “BLUEFIN II” 


NE of the fleet of 1940 motor boats de- 
signed and built by the Consolidated 
Shipbuilding Corporation, of Morris Heights, 
New York City, is Bluefin II. She is owned 
by F. W. Roebling, III, of Trenton, N. J. 
The new boat replaces an earlier and smaller 
Bluefin and will be in service this summer on 
the fishing grounds off the New Jersey coast. 
She will make her home port Manasquan, 
N. J. Next winter she is expected to be fol- 
lowing the fish in the Bahamas and it is 
quite possible that Mr. Roebling will ship her 
to South America, to try his luck with the 
big fellows which inhabit those waters. 

The new yacht is of the following princi- 
pal dimensions: Length over all, 36’ 0”; 
beam, extreme, 10’ 6’’; draft, 2’ 10”. The 
model of the hull has been given particular 
attention by the builders as the boat will be 
required not only to take her owner to and 
from the fishing grounds — which may be 
well offshore — with speed, but also with 
maximum comfort to owner and guests. To 
meet these requirements, a well balanced, 


THE CLUB LAUNCH “HUGUENOT” 





















































easily driven, seaworthy model was developed. 

The power plant consists of a pair of 
Chrysler Royal motors which will give her a 
speed of better than 20 miles per hour. Elec- 
tric current will be supplied by an independ- 
ent Universal generating set. She is equipped 
with Lux fire protection and her outfit is 
complete. This includes such items as a 
Jefferson-Travis ship-to-shore radio tele- 
phone, a Bludworth direction finder and a 
Soundview receiving set. 

The fishing equipment of Bluefin II was 
especially designed for the yacht by Lansdelli 
Anderson, whose articles on fishing equip- 
ment and the proper handling of the boat 
when there is a big fellow hooked have been 
appearing in Yacutina. In addition to the 
fishing chairs, which are shown on the plans, 
she is provided with outriggers of the latest 
type, live bait well, etc. 

The framing is of oak and the hull is double 
planked and copper and bronze fastened 
throughout. Decks and cockpit floor are teak, 
with sanded finish. 


ERE is the newest of the fleet of club 
launches, those boats that ply busily off 
the yacht clubs along the coast, ferrying 
members and guests from yacht to shore, 
carrying stores and doing all sorts of jobs. 
The boat illustrated herewith is for the 
Huguenot Yacht Club, of New Rochelle, 
N. Y. She is from the board of Philip L. 
Rhodes, of Cox & Stevens, Inc., New York, 
and is under construction at the yard of 
J. G. Wyman, New Haven, Conn. Her prin- 
cipal dimensions are as follows: Length over 
all, 39’ 6’; length on the water line, 38’ 4”; 
beam, extreme, 11’ 6”; draft, maximum, 
3’ 2”; draft, light, 2’ 714”. 

Construction is to high standards. Keel, 
stem, sternpost, deadwood and framing are 
of selected white oak and the outside plank- 
ing is of Philippine mahogany. Fastenings 
and all hardware are of bronze. 

The engine is a Chrysler Crown, a 94 hp. 
6-cylinder engine, fitted with a reduction 
gear of 2.56:1 ratio. Turning a Columbian 
propeller, it gives 13144 m.p.h. light and, 
with 20 passengers, 12.3 m.p.h. The boat’s 
capacity is 50 passengers. 


The Huguenot Yacht Club’s new launch 
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“TOM COD,” A NEW ONE-DESIGN 


HIS. attractive little boat was designed 

for the man who wants a wholesome, 
comfortable small cruiser but does not feel 
justified in spending a large amount of 
money for her. She is from the board of 
George H. Stadel, Jr., of Stamford, Conn. 
Two of the boats are under construction and 
one of them, now nearing completion, will be 
ready for inspection at Bridgeport, Conn., in 
a short time.. They are to be known as the 
Tom Cod Class. 

The lines show a boat that should have 
good stability and ability to carry sail and at 
the same time should be easy to drive. The 
sail plan is modern and its total area is 200 
square feet. Of this, there are 54 square feet 
in the jib and 146 in the mainsail. The cock- 
pit is roomy and below decks there are two 
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transom berths in the cabin with good sitting 
headroom over them, a Primus stove and 
lockers and bins for stowage. 

Construction is husky, with 1144” by 114” 
frames, spaced 9’ center to center and laid 
flat; clamp of 1144” by 3” fir, 4” by 4” oak 
keel and outside planking of 34” white pine. 
Main deck is of 1’’ white pine, canvas cov- 
ered. Fastenings are of hot dipped galvan- 
ized iron. The iron keel, of 800 pounds weight, 
runs the entire length of the wood keel, a 
feature that will be appreciated in case of 
grounding. There is about 200 pounds of 
trimming ballast inside. 

While built normally as a sail boat, for 
those owners who wish power, a Lauson en- 
gine of 3 hp. may be installed. This will shove 
her along at a fair pace. 
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At top, the deck layout and the framing 
of the deck, showing the location of the 
hanging knees, etc. ‘‘Tom Cod” is of the 
following dimensions: Length over all, 
20’ O”;, length on water line, 16’ O”; 
beam, 7’ 4’; draft, 3’ 11%4"’. Above is the 
sail plan and at the left are the lines, 
showing an interesting model that should 
have a fair turn of speed 
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AN AUXILIARY CRUISER FOR THE WEST COAST 


HIS wholesome ketch, designed by Edson 

B. Schock for a member of the Los Angeles 
Yacht Club, is to replace a 32-foot sloop, also 
from Mr. Schock’s board. The requirements 
were that the boat be steady and able to 
make good time to windward in the afternoon 
Pacific chop and that the sail plan be so 
divided that any sail could be managed by 
one person in a stiff breeze. Enough light 
canvas is provided for the boat to do well 
when handled by a racing crew. 

The principal dimensions are: Length over 
all, 40’ 0’; length on the water line, 30’ 0”; 
beam, 11’ 6”; draft, 6’ 0’. She carries 800 
square feet of working canvas in a well bal- 
anced sail plan. The masts will be hollow, of 
spruce, and the standing rigging will be of 
stainless steel. Sails by Ratsey & Lapthorn. 

Construction will be substantial, with 
mahogany planking, oak frames, bagac keel, 
stem and horn timber, decks of teak and 
houses of mahogany. The outside keel will 
be of lead, 7640 pounds. 

The engine will be a 30 hp. reduction gear 
Gray. Fuel tanks of 100 gallons capacity will 
be installed and water tanks holding 160 
gallons. A 500-watt Universal generating set, 
water cooled, and large storage batteries, 
will be supplied. 

The cabin, while normally open from end 
to end, can be made into three separate com- 
partments, each with its own means of 
getting on deck. The doghouse serves as a 
living room by day and provides a double 
and a single berth at night. There is a double 
stateroom forward and amidships is the 
galley, which has a spare bunk. From the 
T-shaped cockpit all sheets can be handled 
without disturbing the helmsman. 
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She carries a moderate working rig and plenty of light canvas 
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The cabin plan, while rather unusual, provides sleeping and living quarters for six persons 
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At home in the galley of ‘‘Seafarer,” a 
Herreshoff 25-foot stock auxiliary sloop 


> Learn from the Liners 


In spite of the tremendous difference in 
size and appointments between an ocean 
liner and a 40-foot cabin cruiser, an inspection 
tour through a liner will yield practical ideas 
for the owner of a cruising boat. 

One of these, which it is surprising is not 
more generally applied to small craft, is the 
thermos bottle in gimbals illustrated here. 
To have one, or several, of these containers 
at strategic points in the boat, recommends 
itself for several reasons: no liquid will be 
spilled, no matter what the action of the 
boat; it can be used for hot drinks as well as 
for drinking water; the amount of drinking 
water contained is limited, which helps to 


Waterin 
gimbals on 
“Edmar,’’ a 
Consolidated 


cruiser 


prevent waste of this precious fluid; waste 
which, on long cruises, may present serious 
difficulties. 

You must be careful, in locating this type 
of equipment, that the bottles are so placed 
that it is not easy to use their brackets for 
hand-holds, or else that the bracket is so 
strong that it can be used for such a purpose 
without injuring it. 


> A Cabin Corner from Overseas 


The practical, snug, and attractive corner 
of a main cabin shown here is in the Bombay 
(India) yawl Stardust, designed by our old 
friend Uffa Fox. It appears to combine both 
comfort and practical arrangement in an 
unusual manner. 

The view shown is of the forward end of the 
main cabin. The tall locker is built around the 
mainmast, and the stove pipe (properly 
insulated) from the neat little cabin heater 
runs up inside the locker. No provision for 


ventilating the locker is shown in the draw- 
ing but, knowing Mr. Fox’s attention to 
detail, we may assume that that is taken care 
of in the boat herself. 

The space at the forward end of the cabin, 
on the port side, which is given up to racks 
for glasses, books, and bottles, is, of course, 
amenable to various uses. It can be used, 
with only a slight rearrangement, for dishes, 
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more books, or other paraphernalia capable 
of neat arrangement. The main point is that 
it forms an attractive and utilitarian niche. 

Finally, the transom ‘“couch-seat” looks 
eminently comfortable, as to height, up- 
holstering, and shape of back; and the disap- 
pearing arm-rest in the foreground would 
seem to be an excellent wrinkle. 


> In Case You Have to Pump! 


Of all the jobs which are apt to fall to your 
lot while cruising, one of the meanest is 
pumping the bilge by hand. Many yachts 
nowadays carry mechanical bilge pumps, but 
only a foolish owner would cruise without a , 


Right, a simple, well-placed, economical pump. ~ q 


Below, position of arm when pumping 





AT HOME 


An open forum for the interchange of ideas to help 
cruising people make their craft more livable. Send 
in your suggestions, with drawings when possible. 
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AFLOAT 


supplementary hand bilge pump of some sort. 
It has been our experience that many hand 
bilge pumps, as installed, are a pain in the 
neck — as well as in the back! 

On the other hand, many good installa- 
tions can be found. Of those we have seen, 
personally, that illustrated here is one of the 
best. It combines all of the qualities to be 
desired in a hand bilge pump. 

These qualities are important, and com- 
prise: accessibility, unobtrusiveness (you 
don’t want constantly to remind your guests 
that the boat may sink!), moderate cost, 
ample capacity, ease and comfort in opera- 
tion. Located beside the companionway on 
the cutter Rubaiyat (Nat Rubinkam, owner; 
Hank Rubinkam, master) you can operate 
this pump standing in an easy position, down 
below and out of the weather, and at an angle 
of motion which is easy on the arm muscles. 

What could be sweeter! 


> Aid for the Ailing Sailor 


An aspect of cruising which is not always 
given the attention it deserves, lies in the 
matter of first aid. While they are not fre- 
quent, accidents can happen with alarming 
rapidity, and sudden illnesses appear out of 
nowhere; and, even on short cruises, the time 
interval between the boat and the doctor may 
prove dangerous. 

It is wise to be prepared. Dr. Walter Clark 
Tilden has been kind enough to furnish your 
editor with a list of medical supplies for the 
small cruiser. Dr. Tilden is the owner of the 
auxiliary ketch Bluefish, a member of’ the 
cruising Club of America, and a physician of 
wide cruising experience. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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THE RUBATEX FRIGIDETTE 


HerRE’s a gadget which ought to 
come in mighty handy for anyone 
afloat or ashore who finds it difficult 
to keep a constant supply of ice cubes 
on hand, or sometimes has occasion 
to take them along on a short run or 
ona small boat without an ice box. 

When we first saw the Rubatex 
Frigidette we wondered a bit — it 
looked too simple to be anything but 
ornamental. But we tried one out at 
home and it performed most impres- 
sively. We dilled it with cubes, put 
on the cover which (because the whole 
thing is flexible) makes an air-tight 
bevel joint. Three hours later the 
cubes appeared to be almost intact. 





Six hours after filling there was still 
plenty of. ice, and the same goes for 
eight and ten hours. At the twelve- 
hour mark it was about half ice and 
half water. We considered that per- 
formance excellent and saw no reason 
to question the claim that Rubatex is 
the most efficient commercial insula- 
tion available. : 

The Frigidette’s walls are about 1” 
thick and are made of a fine latex with 
many air-tight globules which supply 
the insulation. Other advantages are: 
(1) It is light and therefore easy to 
carry. (2) If the cubes stick together 
slightly the container can be squeezed 
a bit to loosen them up. (3) The cover 
fits in easily but is air-tight and not 
easily dislodged. 

_ The Frigidette is available at lead- 
Ing department stores at $4.00. 
































EVELOPMENTS IN BOATS, 


KEEPS: REAL CREAM IN AIR- 
TIGHT CANS AND BOTTLES 


One of the most interesting new 
products in the food line which has 
come our way in some time is a new 
cream called Keeps. From the cruising 
man’s or ‘Galley Commander’s”’ 
point of view the interesting feature 
of this cream is that it keeps almost 
indefinitely, yet tastes almost as if it 
had just come from the cow. 

Keeps is prepared by a recently 
developed process in which it is first 
shot full of steam to. pasteurize it; 
then the temperature is reduced very 
rapidly, the cream put in its can or 
bottle and sealed tight with steam 
filling the slight space above the cream 
itself. When the steam condenses a 


vacuum is created. A light ‘‘coffee”’ ° 


cream, as well as a heavy whipping 
cream are put up in this fashion. 

We have been testing out sample 
cans of both grades during the last 
month or so and the results have been 
very satisfactory. The taste is almost 
that of fresh cream, not just like it but 
with only the slightest hint of ‘‘canned 
milk”’ flavor. In coffee you can’t tell 
it from the real thing. The whipping 
cream is thick and heavy, in fact you 
almost have to spoon it out of the can. 
It whips up beautifully and easily. 
While it is advisable to keep Keeps 
in a cool place our samples suffered 
no ill effects from several days in the 
mails, a couple more on our desk and 
other assorted knocking around. 
After being opened, the cream, of 
course, has to be kept in the ice box, 
but it seems to last quite a long time 
there. We nursed a can of the whipping 
cream along for almost three weeks 
and the last spoonful tasted just as 
good as the first. 

Keeps looked good to us right from 
the start, in fact, so good that we 
were afraid.it would turn out to be al- 
most prohibitively expensive. But the 
price is not at all high, the light Keeps 
being 19 cents a half pint and 35 cents 
a pint, and the heavy, 28 cents a half 
pint and 50 cents a pint. It is also 
available in gallon cans at $1.85 for 
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ACCESSORIES—EQUIPMENT—GADGETS 


the light and $2.85 for the heavy. 

Keeps seems to be the answer to 
the problem of many an owner who 
goes on extended trips off-shore or 
cruises in localities where fresh cream 
is not readily available. It comes from 
Wisconsin, but is distributed by the 
Florida Sterile Cream Company of 
1265 N.W. 22nd St., Miami, Fla. 
Retail outlets are being set up among 


leading grocery stores supplying 
cruising yachts. 
=—So= 


POLAROID VARIABLE DAY 
GLASSES 


TuE latest thing in sun glasses this 
summer is a new double-lensed 
polaroid glass which permits the 
wearer to control the brightness of the 
view, that is, to reduce outdoor bril- 
liance as much or as little as he pleases. 
They consist of a conventional pair of 
polaroid lenses with. a second pair 
which are rotatable hung just ahead of 
the fixed lenses. By moving an ad- 





justable slider from side to side the 
rotating lenses are swung through 
ninety degrees and the degree of bril- 
liance of the scene varied from bright 
to extremely dark, much darker than 
fixed lens glasses permit. The shift is 
gradual not by jumps, so that any 
desired percentage of the light may be 
shut out. 

The new glasses, like other polaroids, 
are particularly efficient in blocking 
out reflected glare. They also utilize 
new louvered side shields. The louvers, 
like Venetian blinds, effectively block 
out light that causes back reflections 


but permit clear side vision at the . 


same time. 
The polaroid variable day glasses 
will be on the market in early June. 









AND EQUIPMENT 


FERDICO SYNTHETIC 
RESINOUS ADHESIVE 


WE HAVE all heard a lot about 
waterproof plywood during the last 
couple of years, what with new stock 
boats built of Weldwood, Super- 
Harbord, etc., cropping up on all 
sides and thousands of amateur build- 
ers taking advantage of this material 
and converting their garages and 
back yards into boatbuilding shops. 
The swing to plywood is stronger than 
ever right now indicating that the 
few difficulties which cropped up have 
gradually straightened themselves 
out. 

One of the questions which hasn’t 
been particularly clear concerns the 
use of proper glues in -waterproof 
plywood boat construction. Every 
joint should be glued in order to in- 
sure maximum strength and tightness 
in the completed boat. That is gen- 
erally understood, but the question of 
exactly what kind of glue-to use and 
where to obtain it still persists. 

L. W. Ferdinand & Co., Inc., of 
599 Albany St., Boston, Mass., have 
recently come to the rescue of those 
perplexed by the plywood glue ques- 
tion with a new product called 
Ferdico Synthetic Resinous Adhesive. 
This consists of a resinous liquid to 
which a catalyst is added by the user 
to make up a pot of glue sufficient for 
the job in hand and no more. After 
mixing, the glue should be used within 
three or four hours. 

The recommended procedure is to 
spread glue on both the surfaces to be 
joined, to make the joint immediately, 
and to apply pressure as soon as pos- 
sible. When first applied the glue has 
no strength and to assure perfect ad- 
hesion clamps should be kept in place 
and pressure maintained for at least 
eight hours. It is advisable to work 
only at temperatures of 70° F. or 
higher. The higher the temperature the 
faster the glue sets up. The prices in- 
cluding the required amount of the 
catalyst are as follows: 14 pint. $.55; 

1 pint, $1.00; 1 quart, $1.80; 14 gallon, 
$3.50; 1 gallon, $6.60. 
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$39.75). 


The informal overall type (right) 
dungarilla’s of the White Stag Fitting 
Out suit. They are of light weight 
Sanforized faded blue denim and are 
supported by suspenders. ($1.95 at 
leading stores such as Phelps-Terkel, 
Los Angeles; Frederick Nelson, Seat- 
tle; J. L. Hudson, Detroit; and 
Abercrombie & Fitch, New York.) 

Amore formal outfit (center) of 
the new synthetic Eastman fabric, 
Koat-a-Kool, in navy blue with brass 
buttons, two stripes on the sleeve and 
one on the trousers. It can be worn 
with a tailored white shirt (Aber- 
crombie & Fitch — coat and trousers 





WHEN. YOU GO 
TO SEA— 


Some New Nautical Cloth- 
ing As Seen in “Bounty” 


Some chilly weather clothing (top, left). The man 
is wearing the Bantamac sailing parka and 
trousers, of a closely woven fabric made water 
repellent by the Zelan process. The parka has 
roomy pockets and an attached but concealed 
hood. Colors, tan and blue. (Parka — $7.50. 
trousers — $5.00.) The girl at the tiller wears the 
Hirsch-Weis White Stag Spinnaker Suit, of a 
water-repellent sail cloth, In-and-Outer shirt, 
Cruise Coat, and Slacks, zipper plaqued and tied 
at bottom. Neckerchief and belt are of contrast- 
ing bandanna and the coat is interlined with 
heavy cotton cloth and has a detachable parka 
hood. The spinnaker cloth garments come in nat- 
ural, navy, and mist blue. The girl at the right 
wears the Tugboat Annie Sea Coat. 

The man (right, above) wears one of Lord & 
Taylor’s popular items, the Marbleheader, con- 
sisting of jacket and trousers of Zelan processed 
hurricane cloth. Shoulders and breast pocket are 
lined with oiled silk and the pocket has a flap and 
zipper. Marbleheader comes in blue and tan 
(jacket and trousers — $13.50). The girl wears an 
Abercrombie & Fitch jacket of Pondoe cloth. 

The Bantamac sailing parka (right), as de- 
scribed above, carried by leading boating clothing 
stores such as Lord & Taylor, New York; Jordan- 
Marsh, Boston; Marshall Field, Chicago. 
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Though the sun is still shining (below) 
a squall is approaching and sails ajp 
being tumbled into their bags. The 
skipper is prepared for the coming 
rain in a hooded monkey shirt of 


green oilskin ($6.50— Brooks Bros) | 


and his crew has borrowed an ivory. 
colored water-proof jacket of oiled 
silk which is light and flexible enough 
to roll up and be carried in a tiny bag 
of the same material ($6.00 — Brooks 
Brothers). 





At the tiller (below), Abercrombie & 
Fitch sailing jacket of water-repellent 
Pondoe cloth, in medium blue, with 
wonderfully soft sueded finish. This is 
lined with all wool plaid which may 
be zipped out and worn separately. 
The hood buttons on. Matching 
trousers, either slacks or ski type, 
tight fitting at ankles (jacket and 
trousers — $35). 

The jacket seen on the after deck 
from Lord & Taylor is of Zelan 
processed water-repellent corduroy. 
There are two roomy pleated pockets 
and a breast pocket lined with oiled 


silk. In blue and tan (with slacks of | 


same material — $12.50). 
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The man’s two toned jacket (right) 
js one of the Bantamac reversibles. 
It is water repellent, has pockets in- 
side and out and comes in tan and 
blue, tan and brown, or tan and 
green ($7.50). The girl is wearing the 
White Stag spinnaker suit ($7.90). 
The popular Faded Blue of San- 
i forized blue denim (below). The 
h handkerchief is of bright red ban- 

danna which contrasts attractively 
. with the blue. (Jacket — $1.95, trou- 
sers — $1.95.) 
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A Brooks Bros. outfit (above) of double thick 
water repellent Hubbard Cloth. This closely 
woven material is warm and will withstand all 
but the hardest of rains, etc. A parka hood hides 
away in a zipper pocket at the back of the neck. 
(Jacket — $20.00, trousers to match — $8.50.) 





The cap (bottom, left) is one of the new light 
weight flexible visored head gear which has be- 
come so popular during the last year or so. It is 
of blue serge (Lord & Taylor — $3.50). Its ac- 
cessories are: an alternate white top ($1.75) and 
an oiled silk protective top ($1.00). 

The man is demonstrating the virtues of the 
Bantamac In-the-Bag which is similar to the 
jacket he is wearing. It folds into its own self- 
contained bag or carrying case which is closed 
with a zipper, leaving a compact little bundle to 
be stowed on a shelf or in a drawer. (Lord & Tay- 
lor, Marshall Field and others — $7.50.) 

The girl wears the Tugboat Annie Sea Coat, of 
quilted Adirondack poplin which is water repel- 
lent, and lined and inter-lined for warmth. The 
colors are scarlet with blue bandanna lining or 
navy blue with scarlet bandanna lining. The 
detachable parka hood is, of course, lined with 
the same attractive material. (Phelps Terkel, Los 
Angeles; Marshall Field, Chicago; Filene & Son, 








A combination of cotton repp shorts 
and shirt with medium length sleeves 
(right). This outfit is a dark green but 
the choice of colors is wide. (Hirsch- 
Weis.) Below. The new Sperry bootee 
with Top-Sider sole, designed to fit 
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a snugly under oilskin trousers ($5.50 Boston; and others — $10.95.) 

; air), 

nd a The famous bright red Breton fishermen pants 
(bottom, center) brought home from France by 

ack transatlantic ocean racing crews. The ‘“‘cut’’, 

lan the high waist, and the wide belt straps have 


been copied from the original by Lord & Taylor. 
They are made from color-fast Zelan processed 
sail cloth in the famous red, in blue, in tan, and in 
rust colors ($4.95). They are worn here with a 
special wide leather marine belt ($2.00.) 






A special white canvas oxford (top, 
left) with the well known Sperry 
Top-Sider non-skid soles (A Brooks 
Bros. special — $8.00.) (Below) — The 
Hood non-skid yachting shoe in blue 
with a special Blucher type toe made 
for Marshall Field & Co. When the 
shoe gets wet loosening the lacing 
prevents binding. ($3.50.) 


Photos by Lon Selchow 
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Note. Schedules are believed to be correct as of June 1, 1940 and are given in local summer time, either 
daylight saving or standard, unless otherwise noted. All broadcasts are given daily unless otherwise noted. 


Principal Broadcasts of Weather Information of 


Particular Interest to Boat Owners 
































Station Location Kilocycles Schedule Station Location Kilocycles Schedule 
NEW ENGLAND MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
WLBZ Bangor 620 11:15 to 11:30 p.m. WNEW New York(Plachting 1250 10:45 to 10:50 p.m. (Fri.); 
WCSH Portland 940 8:15 to 8:30 am., 11:15 to 6:45, 11:59 a.m., 1:59, 10:45 
11:30 p.m. (Mon. to Sat.); p.m. (Sat.); 6:45 a.m., 12:30 
8:30 to 8:45 a.m., 11:15 to p.m. (Sunday) 
11:30 p.m. (Sunday) WEAF New York 660 12:50 a 1:00 p.m. (except 
' ‘ 2 : . Sundays 
WFEA Manchester, N. H. 1340 8:15 to 8:30 am. 11:15 to WOR SE 710 6:50 to 6:55 a.m. (except Sul 
11:30 p.m. (Mon. to Sat.); days): 7:02 to 7:05 ( 
8:30 to 8:45 a.m., 11:15 to awe ee ae 
11:30 p.m. (Sunday) capt SUNGAY®) 
fl Aig Ri NMY Rockaway Point, N. Y. 2662 10:30 a.m. and p.m. E.S.T. 
WSYB _~ Rutland, Vt. 1500 8:15 to 8:30 a.m., 11:15 to 2522 
11:30 p.m. (Mon. to Sat.): Wwox New York 2590 10:50 a.m. and p.m. E.S8.T.* 
8:30 to 8:45 a.m., 11:15 to | WaQ Ocean Gate, N. J. 2522 11:00 a.m. and p.m. E.S.T.* 
11:30 p.m. (Sunday) (after July 31, 1940) 2558 10:50 a.m. and p.m. E.S.T. 
WLLH Lowell, Mass. 1370 §=8:15 to 8:30 am., 11:15 to WBAB Atlantic City 1200 7:59 a.m., 1:00, 5:59, and 
11:30 p.m. (Mon. to Sat.); 11:00 p.m. daily; 11:45 a.m. 
8:30 to 8:45 a.m., 11:15 to (except Sundays) 
11:30 p.m. (Sunday) WILM _ Wilmington, Del. 1420 9:10 a.m., 12:45 p.m. 
NMF Winthrop, Mass. 2662 11:00 a.m. and p.m. E.S.T. WDEL Wilmington, Del. 1120 .12:15 p.m. 
WOV Boston 2506 11:20 a.m. and p.m. E.S.T. CHESAPEAKE BAY 
WNAC - Boston 1230 =—8:15 to 8:20, 11:15to11:30a.m. | WRAL Baltimore 1060 7:00 to 7:05 a.m: (except Sun- 
(Mon. to Sat.); 8:30 to 8:45 days) 
a.m.,. 11:15 to 11:30 p.m. WFBR __ Baltimore 1270 7:00 a.m., 8:00 a.m., 8:30 
(Sunday); 7:15 a.m., 12:12 a.m., 1:00 p.m., 12:00 mid- 
p.m. daily night 
WAAB _ Boston 1410 7:00, 7:30 a.m., 12:14, 2:14, | WCAD Baltimore 600 7:45 a.m., 12:00 noon 
6:44, 7:14, 10:14 p.m. (week- NNGG _ Baltimore 2662 10:40 a.m. and p.m. E.S.T. 
days); 7:58 a.m., 1:01 p.m. | WTAR Norfolk 780 11:45a.m. E.S.T. 
7:12 p.m., 12 Midnight (Sun- | NMN Princess Anne, Va. ° 2662 10:50 a.m. and p.m. E.S.T. 
day) WGB Norfolk 2538 11:20 a.m. and p.m. E.S.T. 
WHDH Boston 830 10:45 a.m., 12:00 noon, 3:00 SOUTH ATLANTIC 
Ren iorneeyenT ee WCNC Elizabeth City, N. C 1370 11:00 a.m. E.S:T 
— men valicares oot ee am., 156 WCSC Charleston 1360 7:30 a.m., 12:00 noon, 3:00 
p.m., 6:20 p.m., 11:10 p.m. p.m 
WEE! Boston 590 7:57 a.m. (except Sundays); | NNDQ_ Charleston 2662 11:30 a.m. and p.m. E.S.T. 
10:57 p.m. (Mon., Tues., WTOC Savannah 1260 7:40 a.m., 11:15 a.m., 1:00 
Thurs. and Sat.); 11:24 p.m. p.m. 
(Wed. and Fri.); Forecast for WJAX Jacksonville 900 7:55 a.m., 12 noon 
the week 12:10 p.m. and 10:55 NMV Jacksonville 2662 10:20 a.m. and p.m. ES.T. 
p.m. (Sunday) WIOD Miami 610 7:30 a.m., 12:30 p.m., 1:00, 
WNBH New Bedford 1310 8:15 a.m. to 8:30 a.m., 11:15 p.m., 11:00 p.m. 
to 11:30 p.m. (Mon. to Sat.); WQAM Miami 560 7:30 a.m., 10:00 a.m., 12:00 
8:30 to 8:45 a.m., 11:15 to noon, 5:00 p.m., 10:00 p.m. 
11:30 p.m. (Sunday) WKAT Miami 1500 7:30 a.m. 
WSAR Fall River 1450 8:15 a.m. t> 8:30 a.m., 11:15 WDR Miami 2514 10:15 a.m. and p.m. E.S.T. 
to 11:30 p.m. (Mon. to Sat.); GULF COAST 
8:30 to 8:45 a.m., 11:15 to 
11:30 p.m. (Sunday) NNEO _ Key West 2662 11:10 a.m. and p.m. E.S.T. 
WEAN Providence 780 8:15 a.m. to 8:30 a.m., 11:15 WDAE Tampa 1220 §=7:30 a.m., 12:30 p.m. 
to 11:30 p.m. (Mon. to Sat.); NOQ Mobile 2662 10:20 a.m. and p.m. C.S.T. 
8:30 to 8:45 a.m., 11:15 to WWL New Orleans 850 6:55 a.m. and 2:30 p.m. (ex 
11:30 p.m, (Sunday) cept Sundays); 8:00 a.m. 
WNLC New Lond me) ean me : ‘ (Sundays and holidays) 
: silos 15 a.m. to 8:30 a.m., 11:15 | waK New Orleans 2558 11:00 a.m. and p.m. C.S.T. 
to 11:30 p.m. (Mon. to Sat.); (after July 31,1940) 2598 11:00 a.m. and p.m. C.S.T. 
8:30 to 8:45 a.m., 11:15 to | NNEY New Orleans 2662 10:40 a.m. and p.m. C,8.T. 
11:30 p.m. (Sunday) NOY Galveston 2662 10:50 a.m. and p.m. C.8.T. 
WICC Bridgeport 600. 8:15 a.m. to 8:30 a.m., 11:15 KLUF Galveston 1370 7:30 a.m., 11:30 a.m., 6:30. 
to 11:30 p.m. (Mon. to Sat.); p.m. 
8:30 to 8:45 a.m., 11:15 to | KQP Galveston 2530 11:50 a.m. and p.m. C.S.T. 
11:30 p.m. (Sunday) KRRL Houston 920 7:00 a.m. 








* One hour later prior to June 15th. 





(Continued on page 134) 
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"It’s Ho! for the life of aSkipper 
When everything’s smooth and 
serene... 
And your engine is purring — 
No repair bills occurring— 
Because you use Esso Marine!” 











YE, MATEYS!...mariners who 
put in regularly at the Esso 
Marine dock get the real fun out of 
yachting. No puttering and tinkering 
over a friction-plagued engine for 
them! And none of those pesky big 
repair bills that try a seaman’s soul, 
either! 

Experienced skippers wisely put 
their trust in Esso Marine fuels and 
lubricants to keep their engine ship- 
shape the year ’round. This unbeat- 
able combination fights sludge, seals 


wide piston clearances and halts 
wasteful blow-by. 

Be the Boss on your boat! Bark out 
a command for “Happy Cruising” 
and leave it to Esso Marine’s topnotch 
products to see that your orders are 
carried out faithfully. 


ESSOLEUM UNDER-WATER GEAR GREASE 
for under-water gears of outboard 
motors and general application 
through pressure gun fittings. 











THE WHOLE SEA’S YOUR FRIEND WHEN YOU USE ESSO MARINE! 








The Esso Marine sign identifies waterfront dealers of the following oil companies handling Esso Marine products: Standard Oil Company of New Jersey— Colonial 
Beacon Oil Company—Standard Oil Company of Pennsylvania—Standard Oil Company of Louisiana—Standard Oil Company. (Inc. in Kentucky) —Standard Oil 
Company (Ohio) —Humble Oil & Refining Company—Imperial Oil, Limited (In Canada). Direct inquiries to Esso Marine, 26 Broadway, New York City. 























THE BOAT THAT WON’T BURN 
Carries This Lightning-Fast Fire Killer 





You’ve nothing to fear from 
fire on the water if you own a 
LUX-equipped boat. Smother 
fire with that amazingly fast 
extinguishing agent — carbon 
dioxide snow-and-gas. 


For complete safety and peace 
of mind install Lux-O-Matic 
self-acting fire protection. At 
the first sign of fire Lux-O- 
Matic goes into action, without 
panic, without fumbling. Lux- 
O-Matic kills fire in a matter of 
seconds ...and it harms 
nothing but fire. 





Approved By Underwriters 
Lux-O-Matic is the only me- 
chanical automatic extinguish- 
ing system approved by the 
Fire Underwriters. It acts in- 
stantly, even though every 
other mechanical and electrical 
facility is disabled. Heat of fire 
or force of an explosion starts 
Lux-O-Matic operation. 


Manually operated LUX Sys- 
tems also available at slightly 
lower cost. Why not write to- 
day for complete information 
about LUX and Lux-O-Matic 
fire protection? Use the coupon. 













Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
615 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Send me free copy of ‘“‘Bon Voyage”, which describes Lux- 
O-Matic and LUX Fire Extinguishing Systems for boats. 
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FIRST AID AFLOAT 


(Continued from page 59) 


Elbow. The elbow may prove difficult. Use phenobarbitol (14-grain) 
and hot wet towels, and sling. Fractures not infrequently accompany 
dislocation, making diagnosis (not in the province of First Aid) diff- 
cult and obscure. 

Whatever maneuvers for relief are done must be gentle. Bending 
and straightening tentatively, while exerting a pull to stretch the 
joint ligaments, and molding the elbow may occasionally succeed. 

Seek hospitalization, for X-ray diagnosis. 


Cartilage of Knee. The inner or outer cartilage pad between the 
heads of the bones of the knee joint may be dislocated in a severe 
twisting accident, locking the joint and causing great pain. An 
anaesthetic is often required to give enough relaxation to reduce it, 

Give phenobarbitol (1 grain) and hot wet towel applications, 
Strong, continuous traction, below the knee, may allow relaxation 
enough to enable one to mold the cartilage back into place, as the 
joint is gently flexed and extended. 

Daily hot sea water packs or soakings, and a firm figure-of-eight 
application of the tensor bandage (from leg to thigh) are suitable 
after care. 





Fig. 4 Fig. 5 


The sling is useful in case of injury 





or infection of the upper extremity 








The Sling. Exceptionally useful for immobilization of all injuries and 
infections of the upper extremity. It is a triangular cut of any strong 
material, 3 feet on the foot and luff, and 5 feet on the leech. 

To apply, hold one “tail” at the sound shoulder and the “tack” 
behind the elbow, and drape down across the chest. Fig. 3. 

Bring the other up over the forearm and hand, to the opposite 
shoulder and tie the “tails” about the neck. Fig. 4. 

The ‘‘tack”’ is then folded around and pinned in front of the el- 
bow. Fig. 5. 

This not only stabilizes the arm, elbow, wrist, and hand but re- 
moves the weight and drag of the whole extremity from an injured 
shoulder. 


OTHER AILMENTS 


Toothache. If there is a cavity, cleanse it with alcohol or merthiolate 
(cotton applicator) and pack it full of cotton dipped in oil of clove. 
Mouth rinses of whiskey, etc., hot wet towels to the face, and 
phenobarbitol (14-grain) or aspirin (10 grains) may be given. See 
dentist. 


Nose Bleed. The bleeding is usually from a vessel in the floor of the 
nose and quite accessible. Fashion a small gauze plug rolled to 4 
tight fit, dip it into “ephedrine in oil” (kit) and insert for several 
hours into the affected nostril. Lie down and apply cold wet towels 
to the face. 


Stings. Apply an alkali. Soap, bicarbonate of soda paste, aromatic 
ammonia. Apply merthiolate to prevent infection from scratching. 


Fish Hooks. Apply tincture of merthiolate to the entire area. Force 
the hook on through, the way it went in, until it may be cut with 
wire cutters beyond the barb, then withdrawn. Infection is invited if 
tissue is torn in other attempts. 

Apply merthiolate daily, and a moist gauze dressing as long 4% 
soreness persists. 
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| RICHARDSON 
CRUISERS 


THis admiring yachtsman easily recognizes his ultimate in a 






























5 
cruiser — a Richardson 36. He knows it will carry his family and 
’ 
guests through many active happy boating seasons. 
j From stem to stern, from keel to canopy top, every item of 
material in all sizes of Richardson boats is carefully selected. Work- 
manship is under strict and constant supervision. There can be only 
one result— complete comfortable cruisers of minimum upkeep 
and operating costs. 
e ° * / 
: Little Giant » 26 
d Y ; 
a OUR nearest dealer will tell you more, or write the factory. Priced from $1975 up 
COMPLETELY EQUIPPED READY TO RUN 
e & 
a 
| RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, | VARIOUS CABN ARRANGEMEE 
ls , nc. g 
366 Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. Send for Art Catalog "F-40" 
c 
4 ae > RICHARDSON DEALERS LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL BOATING CENTERS < 
yas York City, Bruns-Kimball & Co. City Island, N Y., Minneford Sales Corp. Kansas City, Mo., Covert Boat & Engine Co. New London, Conn., DuMont Marine Service Sy N. Y.,S Boat Co 
Sen, Mecceceei ve ieee Dotret, Mich, Fisher Bost Werks, loc Eavteta, Yona. Masian Solan be omnaet Ti te OE er. So 
h cnimere, Md., Morton & leas Ce. : E. rang N. Y., H. J. McDonald, ik Los pear Ripe iuidieans Yacht Sales, Inc. panthasirys y Potcheogh Mates Sales Co. Tulsa, Okla., Everett Motor Co. 
if a Walter H. Moreton Corp. Erie, Pa., M. A, Baumann Louisville, Ky., E. N. Andriot Portland, Ore., Lee McCuddy Washington, D.C., National Motor Boat Salee 
» Ga., Walter Nathan Fall River, Mass., Capt. J. J. O’Connell Memphis, Tenn., Lawrence Busby Rochester, N. Y., Mayer Boat Co. Wilmington, Cal., Lighthouse Yacht Sales 
— N. Y., Herbert M. Hill Ferrysburg, Mich., Sheldon Marine Co. Milwaukee, Wis., Lange Aviation Corp. St. Louis, Mo., St. Louis Boat & Motor Co. Brazil: Sao Paulo, E. L. Weldie 
— Vt., Edgar Chiott & Son Geneva, N. Y., J. Wilson Wright Minneapolis, Minn., St. Croix Marine Co. Sandusky, Ohio, W. A. Grieve Bermuda: Butterfield & Co. : 
1S i ston, W. Va., J. F. Courtney Guntersville, Ala., Barnett Auto Supply Co. _ Mobile, Ala., Alex Hancock San Francisco, Cal., Geo. C. Boardman Co. England: Richmond, Surrey, Frank J. Norringtes 
‘quattanoogs, Tenn., A. Fassnacht & Sons Houston, Texas, C. B. Delhomme Montreal, Que., A. Meloche Sarasota, Fla., Shea Boat Co. France: Paris, a 





Chi Theobald M. Quinn 
cago, Ill., Boat Mart Ithaca, N. Y., F. E. Johnson Boat Yard Nashville, Tenn., Warren O. Lamb Seattle, Wash., Richard Froboese Co. Portugal: Lisbon, Cazias, Keith A. Weed 
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— AE GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD 





Fair wind, trim craft...and a skipper’s content. 
We can’t guarantee the wind, but we have the 
accessories to fit you out from stem to stern... 
and the right clothes for all hands. 





A&F WATERPROOF WATCH—self- 
winding, stainless ‘steel. $35. 

A&F SEAFARER—waterproof yacht 
timer and watch. $65. 





NORTHILL UTILITY ANCHOR— 
lightweight with amazing holding 
power. Removable arms. $10.50. 





CHART SERVING TRAY—mahog- 
any frame with nautical rope bor- 
der, glass top and any specified 
navigation chart available. $14. 


SKIPPER BLANKET—navy blue 
with pilot’s wheel and rope design 
in gold. Soft ‘and warm. 66” by 
80’. Weighs 314 lbs. $6. 


Send for 1940 Boating Catalog 


MADISON AVENUE at 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


ABERCROMBIE 
SFITcH Co. 


CHICAGO STORE: VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 33 SO. WABASH AVE. 
























Styes. Eyestrain, sun glare on water, soiled towels or washcloths, are 
causes. Apply hot boric acid solution on gauze as a wet dressing for 
twenty minutes several times daily, followed by a liberal application 
of 2 per cent yellow oxide of mercury ointment (kit). 


Boils. In the final analysis, pimples, boils, impetigo, etc., are due to 
unclean garments or gear, and the many predisposing factors at sea, 
With merthiolate, liberally and often, paint all skin areas giving 
hint of irritation. The continuous application of gauze, kept wet in 
hot sea water, is as effective as countless other measures. 

If progressive, however, the boil needs a wide opening for drainage, 
Never prick or needle a boil. Do not open or squeeze one about the 
nose and mouth. 

Prepare your scalpel in alcohol, paint the area with merthiolate, 
and freeze by spraying until hard and white with ethyl chloride (kit), 
Insert the knife point through the full thickness of the swelling, with 
the sharp edge of the knife wp, and liberate the contents. A similar 
cross cut may be added for wider drainage. Copious gauze dressings, 
kept wet in boiled sea water, and complete rest of the part, are 
necessary. 


Bug in Ear. Fill, then flush out the ear canal with alcohol or whiskey, 
Use a large medicine dropper. 


Foreign Body in Eye. Flush the eye out with warm boric acid solu- 
tion, using a dropper, not an eye cup. (Boric acid solution for all pur- 
poses is a saturated solution, 7.e., one heaping teaspoonful of borie 
acid to a teacupful of boiling water. It will keep, and should be warm 
for use in the eye.) 

A particle in the eye may invariably be found under the upper lid 
unless it has embedded itself in the colored portion of the eyeball 
(cornea). 

Removal is simple by inverting the upper lid on itself — over a 
match or applicator stick — grasping the lashes with thumb and 
forefinger for the maneuver. The-patient must look down, and co- 
operate by not squeezing his lids shut. Once practiced, this is learned 
forever. The particle is then wiped out with a wisp of cotton, wound 
on the tip of a wooden applicator stick, which has been dipped in the 
boric acid solution. Turn the lid back to its normal position. Re- 
moval should always be prompt, before inflammation develops. 


Colds. Colds spread from contamination by nasal secretions on wash 
basins, eating and drinking utensils, towels, hands; from coughs, 
sneezes which are not covered, and talking or laughing into your 
shipmate’s face. The infection is spread almost before one is aware 
of having the cold. Wet and drafts and chill have nothing to do with 
it! Preventive measures are obvious. 

Keep Kleenex aboard! Stay in the open air! Use your own gear! 
Benzine, hot water and soap will sterilize. 


Get extra sleep, and take extra fluid (lemonade). Ten grains 


aspirin, and 14-teaspoonful of soda bicarb every four hours are 
helpful. Take two ounces of milk of magnesia. Best of all, apply a 
wisp of cotton on the end of an applicator stick (screwed on tight 
with the finger nail, while rotating the stick) and paint the inside of 
both nostrils, and the throat, with tincture of merthiolate twice a 
day. In addition, paint the nostrils in like manner four times a day 
with ephedrine in oil. No one with fever should be up and about! 
The nose and throat applications require practice, before a mirror 
in good light, but are well worth while learning, for one can thereby 
prevent or shorten the duration of many a cold or sore throat. 


Seasickness. Mal de Mer, ancient, common malady, with a complex 
explanation and no specific cure. Its seeming contagiousness is but 
evidence of the power of suggestion, yet must be well guarded 
against. This is not to say there is no remedy, for there are many, 
each infallible in the opinion of the individual helped. 

The ailment is the complicated result of nervous system confusion 
and its inability to adjust to the bewildering vagaries of Father Nep- 
tune’s heaving bosom. Its manifestations are various, almost indi- 
vidualistic, hence no one drug suffices for all. In fact, many severe 
cases require no medication at all. To be busy above deck, without 
worry, making knots in a good steady breeze, a rollicking sea and 
a blue sky, is to banish the ill. 

But there are those, God help ’em, who suffer torture every pas- 
sage, blow high, blow low. These should remain on deck, with the 
wind in their faces, with sun glasses and in a secure position with @ 
prop for the head (lashed deck chair with a high back) or flat on 
deck with a pillow, not to add, well oriented as to weather and lee 
sides. It is wise to bend a line about the waist and belay. Food should 


be urged, if it be only dry crackers and hot broth. Sugar, the last ' 
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“Caritas,” 156 feet overall, owned by Caritas Cor- 
poration, Mr. J. Percy Bartram, President. She was 
recently equipped with a 60-cell Exide-lronclad 
Marine Battery of 540 amp. hr. capacity, installed 
by Switzer Marine Electric Company, Miami, Fia. 


Equipped with an Exide Battery for 
Cruising comfort and utmost safety 


©¢@ “NARITAS” is a 156-foot steel yacht propelled by two 
Diesel engines. She is one of the finest afloat, and is 
equipped with a full complement of electrical auxiliaries 
that add much to cruising pleasure as well as to safety at sea. 


To help operate this equipment unfailingly, she has a new 60-cell Exide-Ironclad Marine 
Battery that will see her through many safe seasons of sea-going pleasure. This is another 
instance of the way so many fine yachts are protected by battery-wise owners and skippers 
against electric current failure at sea. They know by reputation and personal experience alike 
that they can place full confidence in the dependability of Exide. 


There are Exides for large and small craft, all built in accordance with recognized marine 
standards. See your marine dealer today, or write us for full details. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia ; 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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That’s a Hyde too! 


In the Hyde pattern lofts you will find the largest 
assortment of wheel patterns in the world, all 
ready for immediate use. They represent wheels 
that Hyde has recently made and can quickly 
make again. It’s hard to find a diameter and pitch 
combination the pattern for which Hyde cannot 
take off the shelf and put in production. See your 
Hyde ‘dealer. If it is a “special” you need that is 
not in his regular stock he can get the propeller 
for you from the factory without delay. 


HYDE WINDLASS CO., BATH, MAINE 


HYDE 


PRO LERS 


Send for the free booklet “Propeller Efficiency.” 
It will tell you why Hyde Propellers often increase 
the speed of a boat and always get home safely. * 


Dealers everywhere carry ample stocks 
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thing wished for, will help — a spoonful of jam or syrup.or a bar of 
chocolate. Once the victim can eat, all’s well. Oatmeal gruel seems g 
cure-all. 

Alcohol rarely helps, though occasionally a can of beer may. For 
the lifeless exhaustion that obtains, sleep and, later, coffee with milk 
and sugar is of benefit. 

I can suggest only one good drug combination: 4-grain tablet of 
phenobarbitol and a Burrows and Welcome triple bromide tablet ing 
little water, to which 10 drops of tincture of belladonna is added, 
These drugs are in the kit. Try them. This dose may be repeated in 
three hours, several times as required. 


NOTE: Below is a description of the necessary First Aid kit. 


AT HOME AFLOAT 


(Continued from page 70) 
Contents of the First Aid Kit 





E 

A manual of First Aid C 
Scalpel (Bistoury — sharp pointed blade for boils) 

Suture scissors p 

2 Tubes containing Dermol suture with needle (for closure of small si 

skin wounds) U 





1 Circumcision suture with needle (fine catgut for ligating a bleeder) — 
1 Tube silkworm gut suture with needle 

1 Small needle holder 

1 Thumb forceps (to hold skin edge while laying stitch) 


1 Artery clamp 
1 Splinter tweezers Gas 
1 Reading glass han 
1 Clinical thermometer in case ie 
1 Pocket flashlight with lens bulb d 
2 Light basswood splints (ready prepared) , an 
1 Sling (black cambric, triangular, 5’ by 3’ by 3’) spe 
1 Bauer & Black Tensor bandage and clips (five yards by three inches) size 
~ 1 Two-foot length of 44-inch heavy gum rubber tubing for tourniquet rota 
1 Dozen wooden tongue depressors 
2 Dozen wooden applicator sticks Eve 
1 Spool 3-inch by 5-yard “ZO” adhesive plaster (never buy smaller) cen 
2 Five-yard packages best grade bleached cheesecloth (for wet dress- red 
ings) req 


1 Two-ounce package best absorbent cotton 

1 Tube ethyl chloride (freezing skin anesthetic to open boils) 

1 Box Band-aids 

1 Dozen 3-inch sterile Handy Fold gauze in paper envelopes 

2 Packages 1l-yard sterile Bellevue gauze (not bandage) 

14 Dozen assorted size gauze bandages (1-inch, 2-inch, and two 4-inch) 

1 Eye dropper (large) 

1 Bottle pure alcohol (for cleansing wound areas, sterilizing knife and 
scissors) 

1 Small can benzine (removing adhesive, cleansing greasy skin about 
wounds) 

1 Four-ounce bottle tincture of merthiolate, strength 1 to 1000 (for all 
antiseptic use) 

1 Five-ounce tube of Amertan (tannic acid jelly for burns) 

1 Bottle Mistol with ephedrine (cold in nose, nose bleeds) 

1 Box bicarbonate of soda 

1 Large bottle Phillips Milk of Magnesia 

1 Tube 2 per cent yellow oxide of mercury ointment (sties) 

1 Tube boric acid ointment (white — for sunburn) 





1 Six-ounce bottle of castor oil Thi 
1 Half-ounce bottle oil of clove aa 
1 Tube Burrows & Welcome triple bromide tablets (seasickness) be 
1 Bottle of 100 tablets, 144-grain each, phenobarbitol (must get pre- ey 

scription) wh 
1 Quarter-ounce bottle tincture of belladonna (seasickness) ity 


1 Package boric acid crystals (one teaspoonful to teacup boiling water 
for eye wash, etc.) 

1 Bottle of 100 tablets 5-grain aspirin 

1 Anti-snake venom outfit (if cruising in sections where poisonous 
snakes abound) 


The cost of the above equipment is approximately $15.75, without 
the instruments and sutures. 

The A. S. Aloe Company, of Saint Louis, Missouri, furnishes & 
splendid leather fitted instrument case with rustproof zipper and 
chrome-plated instruments, together with the necessary suture ma- 
terial, for $14.75. It also supplies a smaller vest pocket case for $8.95, 
containing no sutures, however. 

Many of the smaller boats may not consider it necessary to carry 
instruments and sutures on short cruises but the other materials 
have been selected as a necessary minimum. 

One should familiarize himself with the principles embodied in the 
entire manual to render proper first aid, rather than allow himself to 
be guided solely by the suggestions under a given caption. 
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) A TIP feosee the ENGINE-WISE 
leh your GRAY DEALER 

















Engineer — Dealer Ask Him About 


Earle W. Berry, who heads the Berry Engi- Reduction 
neering Co., Manila, is typical of the men in Ge ars 
Gray’s world-wide distributing organization. 

In the Philippines, as in other far-away 
places, owners of ocean-going boats find the 
same facilities and Gray specialization as in 
U. S. ports. 

















Ask Him About Engine Size, 
Speed Range, Equipment 


Gasoline or Diesel, the Gray Dealer has no 
handicap here. There are 27 gasoline engines in 
the Gray line, and 3 speed ranges — Medium 
and Heavy-duty, and a separate line of high 
speed engines for Runabouts. There are 5 diesel 
sizes, 1 to 6 cylinders, 25 to 165 h.p., both 
rotations, reduction ratios 1.5:1 to 4.4:1. 


Every need can be met: choice of mounting 
centers, clutch capacity, generator capacity, 
reduction gear ratio, and extra equipment as 
required. 








The Richardson 
Model 33-2 is of- 
fered with several 
options of Gray 
| power. This one 
3eP7a = . shows a smooth 
17 m,p.h. with a 
Gray ‘‘Six-121”’ on 
direct drive. 





This fast Runabout 
requires an engine of 
an entirely different 
type from the Cruiser 
shown above. Gray 
builds a separate line 
of high-speed engines, 
which are standard 
equipment in a major- 
ity of the fast boats. 










































Sn 








The Gray Engineering Dept. and the Builder agreed that a reduction ratio of 
2:1 would deliver the best combination of speed and economy in this 43’ 









Wheeler Twin Gray ‘‘Super-Eights,’’ 24 m.p.h. 





1. Ask Him About Installation Problems. 
2. Ask Him About Fuel Consumption. 

3. Ask Him About 2-Cycle Diesels. 

4. Ask Him About the New “Forty Miler.” 
5. Ask Him About Propeller Sizes. 


Your Gray Dealer is selected by Gray because he is a 
qualified Marine Specialist. You can depend on him to 
advise you honestly and accurately. 


He will be there to give service, and dependable advice, 
a year from now, and five years from now. 


He will give you facts instead of talk. He will earn your 
continued respect and confidence. His address is per- 
manent, and so is his responsibility. 






FREE CATALOGS 


(1) 52-page deluxe Catalog of Gray 
Marine Gasoline Engines, 10 to 175 
h.p., over 200 illustrations. 


(2) 44-page' deluxe Catalog of Gray 
Marine Diesels, profusely  illus- 
trated. 
(3) ‘‘GrayMarine Diesels at Work,”’ 
36 pages of Workboat Installa- 
tions. 
(4) Condensed Performance 
Data, specify gasoline or 
diesel. 












GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY 
656 Canton Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 








ATLANTIC COAST Port Tampa, Fla. PACIFIC COAST 

New York City T. L. Waring & Son Los Angeles 

Bowler, Holmes & Hecker Jacksonville Charles E. Smith 

Co. Lee Hardiman Diesel Western Co. 
Boston Pensacola 

Gray Aldrich Marine Corp. Marshall Boat Works Sag nee Tichiin Works 
hag t Houston, Tex. Portland 
iemahc ; a Peden Company Oregon Marine Supply Co. 

Mahon & Call New Orleans Gunderson Bros. 

Higgins Industries, Inc. 

Devon, Conn. Seattle 

C. E. French Corpus Christi, Tex. Richard Froboese Co. 

San Antonio Machine and Evans Diesel Engine Co. 

Washington, D. C. Supply Co 

S. King Fulton, Inc. : ALASKA 
New Bern, North Carolina MIDDLE WEST Ketchikan 

Barbour Boat Works Chicago Enterprise Machine Works 
Manset, Maine Maypole Boats & Motors A end Fel 

Manset Marine Supply Co. Alexandria Bay, New York nchorage ‘eirbanks 
Sennen tidite Fregoraid & Lee Wells Alaska Motors 

George O. Beal Lake George, New York FOREIGN 
FLORIDA AND THE GULF Scott M. Henderson There ere Grey Diststbahers 
Miami North Tonawanda, New York all over the world, in 55 


Henry A. Pohl, Inc. Hill Manning Boat Corp. countries. 
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DELCO-LIGHT 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


200-WATT BATTERY CHARGING 
PORTABLE DELCO-LIGHT 


There is no problem in finding space to 
stow this dependable, efficient little 
electric light plant which Delco and 
General Motors Engineers have designed. 
It’s ideal for use in boats under 35 feet. 


This 200-watt Delco - Light, just 15 
inches long, 11144 inches wide and 13 
inches high, will operate eight 25-watt 
bulbs or their equivalent, operate a 
battery-type radio and run 14 hours on 
one gallon of gasoline. 


Weighing only 45 lbs., this Deleo-Light 
model can be carried anywhere and used 
on camping trips or at home to charge 
batteries. 


The 800-watt Marine-type Delco-Light 
(19” x 18” x 22” and weighing 195 lbs.), 
will furnish lights for larger boats as well 
as power to run appliances. 


There are Delco- 
Light models from 
200 to 6000 watts 
and various types 
of Delco-Light 
Marine Batteries. 
The coupon below 
is for your conven- 
ience in getting 
detailed informa- peau eer wenrrer 
tion on any or all. DELC © PO WER i LIGHT PLANS 


DELCO APPLIANCE DIVISION 


General Motors Sales Corporation, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








DELCO APPLIANCE DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, 
433 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


o 


Please send me complete information on Delco-Light Plants. My boat is a 











footer. I would like ——__ lights and __ _______ appliances. 
Name___ Address 
City bas State 
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YACHTING 
UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


(Continued from page 64) 


More typical of officialdom’s attitude toward yachting was a paragraph 
in the last annual budget message of our Sailor President, who said (an 
I quote) : “ Another example is the $50,000,000 that the Government spend; 
annually in the maintenance of dredged channels, buoys, lighthouses, 
lifesaving stations, etc. It would seem reasonable that some portion of 


these annual expenditures should come back in the form of small fees from | 


the users of our lakes, channels, harbors, and coasts.’’ Isn’t that ducky? 
you once resign yourself to the fact that you have already paid for these 
services, wouldn’t you love to cough up four bits every time you entered 
port, or 3714 cents for crossing a channel diagonally, or a thin dime for 
walking along the coast and looking at a lighthouse? I wrote an artiele 
about this, but my cruel Boss didn’t think it was funny. Perhaps in gyb. 
mitting it I should have explained that I was laughing with tears in my eyes, 


Correcrions: In the May number I wrongly attributed ownership of the 
cutter Java Head to Bob Bryant, of Detroit, who sailed her in the §, 
Pete-Habana race. Another writer in this magazine had previously given 
her to David A. Sloss, who was her co-charterer in the Miami-Nassau race, 
and now her rightful owner, M. H. Jackson, of New York, writes that we're 
disposing of his cutter so frequently and unjustifiably that he is embarrassed 
and annoyed. I don’t blame Mr. Jackson for being indignant and can only 
hope that he will forgive us for our carelessness. 


Prrsonat to M.E.R., Jr., who forgot to send his address: We pay no 
attention to anonymous correspondents. The editor who wrote the 
caption has been fired, and the edition has been burned. Furthermore, a 
lot of our readers who own boats of the type you mention prefer them to 
yours for more utilitarian reasons. Finally, the bizarre proceedings have 
been sanctified, and even the Lee Rail Vikings have lost interest. 


KNOW—AND TAKE CARE OF YOUR DIESEL 


(Continued from page 54) 


at one time; on the contrary, it is slowly timed to be ‘‘fed”’ in as combustion 
progresses. The fagter the engine runs, the more turbulent the air and the 
faster the oil is injected. Under these, the proper conditions, the burning 
of the fuel and air is progressive and smooth. Smoothness is built into 
modern Diesel but poor fuel or the wrong grade of fuel may cause ‘‘knock- 
ing’’ or rough running. Poor fuel causes ‘“‘hard”’ running because it is fed 
into the hot, turbulent air, but it does not begin to burn at once; it mixes 
with the hot air mass and waits until injection is almost complete and then 
fires. Since so much oil has already been injected into the air, the explosion 
is both quick and powerful instead of being long and smooth, as is desired. 
This is one of the reasons why owners must choose fuel carefully. It is also 
one of the reasons why the injection timing must be correct; poor injection 
timing may result in ‘‘lag’’ which causes sudden high pressures. 


Tue question: ‘‘Shall I power with gasoline or Diesel?” often arises in 
the mind of a boat owner. This question cannot be answered definitely 
because there is no answer without qualification as to the facts. There cat- 
not even be an answer as to which is more economical unless something of 
the service conditions are known. 

As to proper power: If the weight of the power plant is not of the greatest 
importance, the Diesel may be desirable. If the boat is not of the light, 
fast type which does considerable maneuvering and rapid accelerating, 
again, Diesel may be good power. If the fire hazard is of great importance, 
such as in deep sea work, the Diesel has a great advantage. If the boatisd 
the type which is started often, taken on short runs and left standing for 
considerable time, Diesel is not likely to be good power. The first cost 0 
Diesel engines is higher than that of gasoline engines of equal power; the 
upkeep cost, too, is a bit higher. For these reasons, Diesel power is 1 
cheaper in the long run in a boat which is run but a few miles a season. If 
a boat is started, stopped, accelerated, maneuvered and “‘jockeyed” * 
great deal, gasoline power generally has first place. 


Tue proper boat for Diesel power is one in which fire hazard should be 
at a minimum; the engine is given good long runs; starting and stoppilé 
are not too frequent; a bit of added weight does not make much differenté, 
and where the engine fuel bill reduction will offset the higher original cost 
of the Diesel. For extended ocean cruising, the Diesel has a further a¢- 
vantage over the gasoline engine in that, because of higher efficiency, les 
fuel need be carried to drive the boat a given distance. 


(To be Concluded) 
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— you'd specify everything the “38° DeLuxe Sedan has. You'd want 














the drawers and lockers enough for the whole family — you'd want deep, 
¥ wide mattresses of the new, soft rubber construction for restful sleep. 
ck- Above all, you’d want the luxury of a separate shower room with 
P plenty of hot water heated automatically by the engine. 
hi ’ ae 4a eye 8 
a You'd also want the famous Matthews “38” hull of Philippine mahog- 
‘ any with its heavy inside timbers, doubled oak frames and stout 
ion hogging clamps for real comfort and protection from any beating 

the sea can give you—qa hull with 50 years experience behind it. 
a If these are your ideas of a real cruiser let us send you the 
a colorful circular on this model. It's filled with interior photos, 
| running views, interior plan and complete specifications. The 
oe coupon below will bring it to you. 
ing, 
* MATTHEWS 
a THE CoO. 
st of 314 BAYSIDE e PORT CLINTON, OHIO 
the 
s nd A~ATTHEW 
1) ne eet ee eC og Mig 
” a |STOCK CRUIS | 

THE MATTHEWS CO. 
314 Bayside * Port Clinton, Ohi 

:., DEALERS ee 
: NEW YORK CrTy........... Bruns, Kimball & Co. | HOUSTON, TEXAS.................. C. B. Delhomme I'd like to know more about the "38" DeLuxe Sedan. Please send 
ping ge Walter H. Moreton Corp. Marine Sales, Inc. your illustrated circular and price list. 
ance, BALTIMORE............ Morton & Loose Company — ERIE, PA.W............:seseceeeeeetee M. A. Baumann 
cost WASH., D. C.......Nat’l Motor Boat Sales, Inc. Gregory Boat Company N 
» ad: NEWPORT NEWS, VA......... C. P. Amory, Inc. CHICAGO... .ssseeesssesssessssseerseees The Boat Mart CEITIG.........cecsscrecccececcsovsvcsccnccccccvcosensncsocesseccoedessssscccsoscbecssessonssssonaseapeeeeesenssussinencsusceneeene 
less a ERTL Matthews Cruisers, Inc. ALTON, ILL.....Mississippi Valley Yacht Sales 





WILMINGTON, CALIP.......... R. V. Staats, Inc. 











“Wherever you cruise... you'll find a Matthews’ 
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You’re rigged for comfort, 
in the Dinghy Corner’s 
new Sailing clothes 


BRETON FISHERMAN PANTS, 4.95 Copy of their 
famous wide-waistband bell bottomed sailing 
trouser. Zipped fly. Wind and water repellent 
Zelan* processed sail cloth. Tan, wine, 

blue or rust. Small, medium or large (Left.) 
MARINE BELT, 2.00 Leather. 30 to 40. (Left ) 
SHIRT, 2.50 Fishtail ribbed cotton, white with 
navy stripe. Small, medium or large. (Left.) 
SPRAY-PROOF CORDUROY SUIT, 12.50 
Oilsilk-lined zipper pocket. Tan, marine blue. 
Shirts, small, medium or large. 5.00 Slacks, 
sizes 30 to 42, 7.50 (Right.) 


OWNER’S CAP, 3.50 *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Men’s Floor 


LORD & TAYLOR /« 


Fifth Avenue at 39th Street, New York City 
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A CRUISE TO NORWAY 


(Continued from page 29) 


on the log, doing a steady six to six and a half knots with only three hoops 
of the mainsail showing. 

Mary Helen behaved splendidly in the big sea that was running and, 
though we were wet and fed up at not getting to Norway, there was all the 
time that satisfying feeling of reeling off the knots and running for a good 
harbor with no sandbanks in the way. It was an exhilarating sail, nursing 
our little ship northwards, with angry seas hissing astern. At 6:30 p.m., we 
expected to sight Moussa Island, which should have been two and three 
quarters miles off, but, as we could see nothing but sea, spray and rain, we 
began to feel a bit anxious. We had carefully allowed for the tides but they 
are difficult things to account for accurately so we decided to give it another 
quarter of an hour and then turn out to sea and heave to till it cleared. 
Just as we were saying: ‘‘ Well, what about it?” we spotted a steamer in- 
shore and then, faint in the mist, the dim form of land appeared. 

Our spirits soared as we identified it as Moussa and knew we were dead 
right. Then a drifter came close to see what this strange little craft was 
doing out in weather like this and I got a fine photograph of her, pitching 
and plunging wildly. As we closed with the land, the weather cleared and 
the sun came out. We went into the inner basin at Lerwick and were im- 
mediately surrounded by the local inhabitants, some of whom came on 
board and helped make up our sails. Then John turned to them and said: 
“Well, all I want now is a hot bath and some food.”’ “The hotel’s open,”’ 
answered someone, so I went across and ordered baths and food. That was 
the best bath and the best food we have ever had and it was a grand end toa 
grand sail — 85 miles in 15 hours. 


Tue wind blew hard for some days and we learned from the Coast Guard 
that we had been in Force 8 wind that day, so we felt we had not done so 
badly. We sailed from Lerwick to Hamnavoe in a strong S wind, too much 
for the North Sea. There we got a good weather forecast and, as the wind 
lightened, off we went once more for another attempt on the crossing. This 
time we were lucky for the wind was south and we sailed comfortably; in 
fact, the wind went too light at times and we used the engine for 40 miles or 
so. After 36 hours of light winds, we collected a light northerly breeze and, 


at 10:30 a.m., June 12th, 45 hours out, we sighted the mountains of Nor- 
way, dim and blue in the distance, some 40 miles away. That was a thrill 
indeed and we felt we were already there. But, as we approached the land, 
the wind and sea increased and soon we were well reefed down, dancing 
about in a heavy sea, coming, we supposed, straight from the Arctic. 


Ass Tue land showed up, we found great difficulty in identifying anything 
for, although it was quite clear, it was impossible to tell island from main- 
land, and every beacon and lighthouse looked exactly alike; the violent 
motion made it difficult to see what anything looked like, anyway. There 
was no view of this particular stretch of coast in our sailing directions and 
we could see none of the “‘distinctive landmarks” these directions men- 
tioned. However, we drew only five feet so we knew that the sea would be 
breaking on any submerged rock that would hurt us, so we carried on 
boldly. We saw what appeared to be a gap in the land and made for that 
but, although we seemed to be getting under the lee of the land, the sea 
showed no sign of abating and there was an absolute maze of rocks ahead. 
At last we could stand it no longer, so turned to run south till we could 
find a lighthouse that was indentifiable. 

About ten miles on,we saw an off-lying island and decided to run in under 
its lee and see if there was a way through there. This we did and some 
fishermen immediately put off in a boat and we hove to while they came 
out to us. They could talk no English and we could speak no Norwegian 
but we showed them the chart, which they appeared to understand. We 
showed them the northern sheet first but they shook their heads, so we 
produced the southern one and there they spotted our position at once. 
We said “Bergen” and they pointed south and said “Marstennen.” This 
we knew was a lighthouse at one of the main entrances to Bergen, so we ral 
down to Marstennen, some twelve miles south. Marstennen was easy 
enough to make out and it was a blessed relief to get into Kors Fiord, where 
the water was smooth, about 10:00 p.m., just as it was getting dusk. A 
pilot put off but, when we said we did not want a pilot, he went away. 

We had been so busy and excited at making our landfall that we had 
rather forgotten about food. Now that all was calm again, we both felt 
tired, hungry and cold. I set to with the stove and soon had hot coffee with 
rum in it, and scrambled eggs going. We ate eight eggs and then felt 
stronger. We made up the fiord in the dusk and, even in our tired state, 
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were thrilled with the beauty of the wooded hills and the sweet smell of pine 
trees. At 1:30 a.m., June 13th, we tied up to a tiny jetty at Sagevik, Fane 
Fiord, 6014 hours out, 208 miles from Hamnavoe. 

On the jetty, were several Norwegian girls, who ran away as we ap- 
proached but came back later with some boy friends, and they gave us a 
hand with our warps, airing a few words of English on us. 

The next day we were the center of much interest. Many of the natives 
spoke a little English and, by the end of the day, we had had tea with a 
party of holiday makers and refreshment at a local boatbuilder’s home, so 
we got a good first impression of Norwegian hospitality. It was exciting to 
be in a foreign country and to feel we had arrived at last. The fiord, with its 
steep shores, was different from anything we had seen before. 


From Sagevik, we went to Bergen, through a channel that wound among 
numerous islets and rocks. When we reached the yacht anchorage at 
Bergen, the commodore of the yacht club immediately came out himself 
and asked us to make use of the club and of their moorings. 

Bergen is a fascinating old town, with its maze of wharfs and quays. 
Walking down a narrowold street of wooden houses, it is quite usual to come 
across the stern of a large steamer filling up the space between the buildings. 

(To be Concluded) 


“ORCA GLADIATOR” 


(Continued from page 45) 


body, for the most part, is black, with a striking oblong patch of creamy 
buff above the eye and a broad semicircular band of the same hue sweeping 
upward across the hinder region of the flank. In many of the whales, the 
under surface is white, with a gloss. In the killer, however, it is of the same 
creamy buff as the patch above the eye and the band across the flank, 
while the under side of the tail is colored like the belly but with an outer 


_ border of black. . 


An extremely prominent dorsal fin, placed about two-fifths of the length 
of the body from the animal’s nose, distinguishes the orca from all other 
dolphins — indeed, makes him unforgettable by anyone who has ever seen 
him. In the males of the largest species, orca rectipinna, this fin is shaped 
like a dagger and stands erect, reaching a height of six feet in many cases. 
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In orcas of more moderate size, and in all females, the dorsal fin is shorter 
and is curved slightly backward. 

Operating as it does in comparatively remote seas, the killer whale has 
never received the notice accorded the shark and other ferocious denizens 
of the ocean, yet this giant wolf of the sea heads the list for remorseless 
savagery. He hunts in packs, as does his land prototype, which gives added 
significance to his nickname. Indeed, the Eskimos of the Alaskan coasts of 
the Bering Sea consider the orca an actual wolf in sea form. According to 
their belief, in the early days when the world was young, men and animals 
could change their forms at will. Land wolves often went to the edge of the 
shore ice and changed to killer whales, and the killers returned to the edge 
of the ice and climbed out as wolves. To this day, the natives cherish this 
superstition about the killers and their hunters fear them. 


Ir was once supposed that the killer belonged to the frosty seas exclu- 
sively but later observations have proved that he roams every ocean in 
every zone and hemisphere. Compared with other species of the dolphin 
tribe, the orcas are not numerous; neither do they usually travel in large 
shoals or schools, as do porpoises and blackfish. They do not appear to be 
confined to any special latitudes and often remain in the colder climates 
during the most rigorous months. 

While the orca is more apt to frequent the bays and lagoons that are 
feeding places for the seal and walrus and the smaller species of dolphin, 
he is also found in the deeper waters that are the abode of the baleen. 
Three or four killers do not hesitate to grapple with the largest baleen 
whale and, according to eyewitnesses, it is surprising to see how these huge 
leviathans become panic-stricken when their comparatively diminutive 
enemies appear. 


Tue killers’ method of attacking this gigantic prey in some respects re- 
sembles the attack of a pack of hounds on a deer at bay. They make for the 
whale’s head, some of them attaching themselves to its lips and trying to 
force open its jaws, others hurling their bodies clear of the water and then 
falling onto its back. Ripping and tearing off pieces of blubber, they make 
alternate assaults until the great creature weakens and dies. 

The observer cannot fail to be impressed with the sense of dynamic 
power and energy packed into the streamlined body of the killer whale 
and it is certainly one of the swiftest moving creatures of the deep. A 
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A Perfect *‘40’’— \ 
VinyarD Sedan Cruiser 


miei mame 


Among the four different types of Vinyard Cruisers, the 

‘Forty’’ appeals to yachtsmen who know good boats, 
for its clean lines and layout, twin power, uncrowded 
comfort for five guests, two crew. 


In addition, we would be pleased to forward you 
literature on the lively 33-foot sport fishing sedan, our 
new ‘'47’’ sedan with over-size deck- 
house and 12-foot aft cockpit, or the 
stately ‘‘50’’ — flagship of the fleet. 


NEW! Ready for early summer delivery, 
the first of our new double-cabin, enclosed 
bridge 47-footers will be available. Use 
the attached coupon for full information. 
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it you nill ~ 
This Sea-Going “Forty SEDAN” 


Built into every Vinyard is the experience 
gained in half a century of boat-building. Safety, 
strength and stability are our three first con- 
siderations. Beauty, however, is evidenced in 
the ‘‘Forty’’ here pictured, and it is also 
apparent, we think, in every Vinyard 
model. 

To a few fortunate yachtsmen this sum- 
mer, we offer the ‘‘Forty Sedan’’ — 
ideal for sport fishing, for cruising, or 
just plain loafin’ afloat. Two units, 
recently completed are ready for imme- 
diate delivery. We suggest writing or 
wiring today for full details and prices. 
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MARINE FINISHES 
EXCLUSIVELY 





EDWARD SMITH & CO., Inc. 


11 East 36th Street New York City 
ESTABLISHED 1827 
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Skull and jaws of a male killer whale. Note the powerful teeth 


porpoise can keep ahead of a pretty fast vessel but an orca can overtake a 
porpoise. Professor Eschricht, in his Memoirs of the Northern Orcas, stated 
that he has known a killer to overtake and swallow alive four porpoises in 
succession and that thirteen of these animals, with fourteen seals, have 
been found in the stomach of a killer whale less than twenty feet in length, 


Tue question has repeatedly been asked: Do killers attack human be- 
ings? Are there any known cases of men having been killed and eaten by 
them? In March, 1894, a killer whale attacked one of the boats of the 
sealing schooner Libbie, tearing the bottom out of her and drowning two 
men. Another serious accident to a boat from the Libbie occurred on August 
7th of the same year, two killer whales upsetting her and throwing the men 
into the water. In 1891, a boat from an American sealer was cut in two and 
one man was killed. 

With the arrival of Admiral Byrd’s expedition in Antarctica, the outside 
world may hear more killer whale episodes. On December 31st, 1928, the 
New York T'imes published a despatch from a previous Byrd expedition, at 
the Bay of Whales, Antarctica, which gave a detailed account of the activi- 
ties of a band of killers. Attracted by the barking of the dogs, men on the 
ice, and a small boat which had been hurriedly pulled out of the water, the 
killers appeared suddenly at the edge of the ice, deliberately looking at the 
men and dogs as if wondering how they could get at them. The records of 
the Mawson, Shackleton and Scott expeditions yield thrilling accounts of 
killer whale encounters. On a number of occasions, they have been known 


to try to upset or break an ice floe on which men and ponies and dogs had 
taken refuge. 


A rew years ago, I got a close-up of a small band of killers. I was visiting 
the Farallones, a group of barren, rocky islands about 30 miles off the 
California coast. I had been told that orcas were frequently seen there- 
abouts, attracted by the sea lions that live on Saddle Rock and around the 
larger islands. I was watching the great swells rolling by or breaking in 
thunder on the shore. Suddenly, around the rocky point, riding the crest of 
a huge comber, came five killer whales. 

As they cleared the foaming breaker and reached the clear water just 
ahead of it, I had an excellent view of them. They were advancing side by 
side, showing partly above and partly below the surface of the water, their 
light underbodies as clearly visible as if imbedded in glass. Moving rapidly 
and in unison, they spouted at every rise, showing first the head, then 
large part of the black back and dorsal fin as they rounded under agail. 
Every movement betokened grace and power and one could not help but 
marvel at the ease with which they traveled. 

As the band drew near Saddle Rock, some of the sea lion population 
spied the sinister black fins cutting the water and started barking an alarm. 
I watched with fascination. At times, they swam slowly, then darted 
swiftly to one side or another but, so far as I could see, they got no break- 
fast of sea lion that morning. 


Tue people on those desolate islands told interesting tales of the killers. 
One man on duty at the naval radio shack, perched on a high bluff almost 
overhanging the water, was watching the movements of three orcas near 
the foot of the bluff. The beasts were moving about in slow and somewhat 
aimless fashion when a sea lion that had been lying on a shelf of rock just 
out of sight and evidently had not seen the killers, took a long dive, coming 
up in the midst of the trio. In a second, the sea was lashed into foam that 
rapidly turned crimson as the killers tore the creature to pieces and de 
voured it. A lighthouse keeper’s assistant, fishing on the rocks, saw 4 
orca watching him at close range. The wicked expression in the killer's 
keen, pig-like eyes, he described as almost human. He remarked to me that 
“he never seen no fish with such a dirty look in his eye as that fellow had.” 

Although known to the ancients, the first strictly scientific account of 
these rapacious cetaceans did not appear until Sibbald’s work, Phalainolgs 
Nova, was published in 1692. All authorities seem to agree, however, that 


Orca Gladiator, killer, can be depended upon to live up to the title “Wolf of 
the Sea.”’ 
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For convenience, get your marine 
oil in this handy kit. 


The new Veedol Stowaway Kit will rate a 
21-gun salute on your boat for convenience 
and economy. Here are four quarts of Veedol 
Marine Oil in a handy shipshape container, de- 
signed expressly for yachtsmen and small boat 
Owners. The Stowaway provides the perfect 
Way to nandle and stow oil aboard ship . . . and 








TRY THIS 4-QUART 
STOWAWAY KIT 


Here’s the easy way to handle 
and stow motor oil aboard your 
boat. For safety’s sake, carry an 
extra supply of Veedol Marine. 
For convenience’s sake, get it in 
this handy kit. 


Copyright 1940 by Tide Water Associated Oil Company 








always assures a safe supply of oil for cruising. 


Veedol Marine is a product of Tide Water 
Associated Oil Company . . . makers of Veedol 
Motor Oil, world-famous lubricant. Veedol 
Marine is 100% Bradford-Pennsylvania crude, 
refined for all types of motor boat engines. 
Veedol Marine brings to the sea the “Film of 
Protection” that safeguards friction points . . . 
cuts down fuel and oil consumption . . . and 


MADE By THE MAKERS OF VEEDOL MOTOR OILS AND “FLYING A” GASOLINES 


adds that extra margin of safety. Take aboard 
the Stowaway .. . toss overboard all oil troubles. 


DISTRIBUTORS! There are a few selected territories still 
open on Veedol Marine Oil for high-grade distributors. 
Complete information on request. Address: 

Tide Water Associated Oil Company, Dept. 6Y 

17 Battery Place, New York City 
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There’s an 


ALDEN AUXILIARY 


of a size and price to meet your needs 


Ready for Immediate Delivery 















<« 


MALABAR, JR. 
31’ x 22’ x 8’ 6” x 4’ 8”. 
A popular sloop sleep- 
ing four, with full head- 

room. Stiff and fast 
under sail. Roomy, 
deep cockpit. 


BARNACLE 
34’ x 93’ 47 2 B'S" x Ss 
” An easily driven, 
able hull with modern 
sloop rig. Full head- 
room, double cabin, 
four berths, galley and 
enclosed toilet room. 
Price. ....... $4,250 


OFFSOUNDINGS 
42’ x 29’ x 11’ x 5’ 11”. 
Yawl or cutter rig. A fast 
and able boat under sail. 
Double stateroom and 
forecastle. A fine fam- 
ily boat. 
Price, Cutter .. $8,450 
Price, Yawl .. $8,650 


cAlso the Coastwise, 36’ x 26’ x 9' 9" x 5' 3”. Most 


— sloop designed. Sleeps four comfortably, with large 
galley and locker space. Strong racing class on L. I. Sound. 
Price, $5,950. 


Call or write for circulars 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


Naval Architect—Yacht Broker 
131 State St., Boston 545 Fifth Ave., New York 











YACHTING 
YOU RACE—~BUT CAN YOU SAIL? 


(Continued from page 50) 


In judging, a complicated point basis put the various divisions of the 
race in proper proportion. This task of correctly balancing the importance 
of the drills and apportioning the points was the most difficult of the 
judges’ work. In grading the examinations, a number system was used gp 
that the identity of the contestants was not known until after the fing] 
ratings were made. 


Tux task of judging was a long and formidable one, but most interesting 
Amusing answers and splices tucked with the lay added to the humor of 
the task though the committee did not boast about such exhibitions, The 
notes that had been taken on sailing procedure, reefing and the other 
drills were compared and a rating given to each boat for each test. For 
example, a good rating was given to the afterguard which, in the man 
overboard practice, jibed neatly around, approached the life ring with 
little way on and sails luffing, and presented the lee of the boat to aid in the 
rescue. Deductions were made for tacking, missing the buoy or too much 
headway. 

In writing his epic, one skipper noted that all cans, nuns and bells with 
black and white vertical stripes were mid-channel buoys and were to be 
given a close berth. Another of the less illustrious members, in plotting 
courses, laid his first course from the correct buoy, touched no other of 
the assigned marks, and miraculously returned to the starting point with 
a final course which he plotted as 364°. Again, the committee does not boast 
of such results but points, rather, to the fact that the cup was won bya 
girl who, three weeks before, knew nothing of navigation and little of the 
other material. She took the prize from the previous winner who has long 
been acclaimed the best young cruising yachtsman in Camden. 


Resutrs are hard to set down in terms of gains and losses. The examina- 
tions did show a gain in knowledge and the sailing proved that some of the 
procedure studied could be put into practice. Appealing to a sense of 
competition-seems the painless hypodermic with which to inject knowl 
edge that would otherwise be passed by. It is the simple way to combat the 
rising class of non-sailorman racing skippers. 


“THE INDICATIONS ARE FOR—” 


(Continued from page 39) 


ing depressions, as against highs or anti-cyclones. That is deliberate, and 
done for the reason that lows are usually more active, and usually haves 
greater influence on local weather. If you concentrate on the lows, but 
keep one finger on the highs, you will get about the right relationship. It 
must be remembered, however, that winds from a high can be just as violent 
as from a low. 


Now take a look at the group of three maps. These show weather cond- 
tions over the United States at twelve-hour intervals on April 23rd and 
24th of this year. The black lines which wander hither and yon over the 
map are lines of equal barometric pressure, or isobars; the round blobs show 
the atmospheric conditions — cloudy, partly cloudy, rain, etc., — and the 
arrows show the direction of the wind. The velocity of the wind is no 
definitely shown, but there are two things for you to go by; one, the close 
the isobars, the stronger the wind, or, to put it another way, the steeper 
the gradient, the stronger the wind; two, you should look for a breeze 0 
wind in front of a trough, and usually behind it, and about a secondary, 
remembering that both of these conditions are usually of short duration, 
compared to the circular type. 

These three maps show the movement and development, step by step, 
of various pressure areas over the United States. The upper map show 
three distinct lows, one disappearing off the map to the eastward, one ove! 
the center of the country; and a large, undeveloped low area on the Pacific 
Coast. Between the two eastern lows is a ridge of high pressure, concernilg 
which you have already been warned, and if your memory is good you will 
remember that this one acted with characteristic precision. The directid 
of the wind arrows are characteristic of the well-known “laws of storms,’ 
and the shapes of the depressions show a circular type, a trough, and, ! 
the center one, a cross between the two; that is, a low which may 
developing into either a trough or a circle type. 


Tue three most important factors for the weather forecaster to follow 
on successive maps are: the direction of movement of the lows, the rate af 
movement, and the changes in form. Following this out on our maps, 
assuming that we are somewhere around New York, our interest cente® 
about the low over the Middle West, because it is the influence of thi 
which we will feel soonest. From it we may expect cloudy weather wil! 
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Running rigging—7 x 
19 construction 1s extra 
flexible yet strong, du- 
rable and possesses 
high-fatigue resistance. 


Standing rigging— 
19 wirestrand.W hen 
fitted with the Haz- 
ard TRU-LOC At- 
tachment this 
““KORODLESS”’ 

Strand becomes the per- 

fect standing rigging. 





ith “ oDLESS”’ Preformed 
vie stom gt use the 7 
x tel TRO-LOG pine wh 
velops ; 
ith‘ “DLESS” Preformed 
hol pea you get a muc 
better, neater eye-splice and one 
that is easier to make. 





‘ Set ae 
igging or sailing, use 
weCO Tonsion ‘Meter—which tells by 
musical tone, the exact load and safe ? 
factors on every piece of rigging.) s 
is the Tension Meter tha od 


ause it answers 
yr equalized shroud and stay tension 


Thousands of yachtsmen have standardized on _everystay andshroudcan bekeptin perfect tension. 
Hazard ‘“‘KORODLESS” (cable, strand and fit- The meter is simplicity itself. It tells you by tone — 
tings) because they know it to be the last word _ the exact tensionandhowitmatcheswiththeoppo- 
in rigging. Made entirely of 18/8 stainless steel site stay. Think what that means to good handlirig 
““KORODLESS” resists corrosion—eliminates —having every piece of rigging in perfect balance. _ 
necessity for painting or polishing—is stronger. Send today for full details on the new ACCO > 
Being preformed it has high fatigue resistance, Tension Meter and on Hazard “KORODLESS’”’ 
handles easier—lasts longer—permits the use of Preformed Rigging. The former will tell you how 
Hazard “TRU-LOC” Attachments. And now, to keep your rigging in perfect tension; the latter — 
with thenew ACCO Tension Meter (picturedabove) will give you greater dollar value. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION - Established 1846 + Marine Department: 230 Park Avenue, New York City 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
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JOES 
HEAVY DUTY 
DOUBLE CONE CLUTCH 


EARS 


pe by the Electric Boat Company 
to equip the fleet of new, high speed, 
shoot and run torpedo boats. 


The low center of gravity of Joes Com- 
bined Reverse & Reduction Gears permits 
low engine installation. 





Joes Gears offer a full line of reverse and reduc- 
tion gears including Joes 100% reverse. Joes Gears 
have been universally adopted because (1) drive 
direct through clutches instead of through locked 
pinion gears (patented) ; (2) lock tightly to crank- 
shaft instead of driving through loose splines (pat- 
ented). 


SNOW & PETRELLI MFG. CO. 


21 Fox Street, New Haven, Conn. 





Joes REVERSE AND REDUCTION 
GEARS 
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YACHTING 


north to easterly winds, probably followed by rain in the next 24 hours, 
unless the large high astern of it, which appears to be of about the same 
intensity, is strong enough to spread. In the next map, 12 hours later, we 
see that this is exactly what is happening, and we can predict with some 
confidence a continuance of winds from the northeast quadrant, of moder. 
ate intensity; cloudy weather; and possibly, but not surely, light rains: 
followed by a spell of fine, clear weather. 

The Far Western disturbance brings out one interesting point, and that 
is the influence of topography on the movement of pressure areas. You yjl] 
note that, during the 24 hours, this low has spread, with a small increase jp 
intensity, but that its center has moved very little. This is characteristic 
of many lows west of the Rocky Mountains. They may hang around 
the Pacific slope for several days, trying to get over the mountains, and 
they are of little use to Eastern forecasters until they get over and start 
moving across the plains. 

At the bottom of the maps you will note a “conversion table’ compar. 
ing inches and millibars. While there is nothing new about the use of milli- 
bars in measuring pressure, the practice was brought to the attention of the 
American public with sufficient suddenness to create considerable excite. 
ment. Without going into a discussion of how many dynes make a bar, or 
how many — well, anyway, for practical purposes, if you are accustomed 
to think in inches, multiply inches by 33.9 and you will get approximately 
the corresponding number of millibars. (A new barometer, described on 
page 84, Yacutina, April, 1940, has a scale for both millibars and inches.) 


| nave confined this discussion to weather maps because they are not 
only interesting but extremely useful in forecasting weather. Through a 
study of weather maps you can get a better grasp of the general causes and 
meaning of weather changes than through any other medium I know. Itis 
true that, today, you can turn on your radio and get weather reports at 
frequent intervals — there is a tabulated list of these broadcasts in the 
“Waterfront News” section in this issue — but these reports are much 
more intelligible if you have a weather map before you while you listen. 
Furthermore, you must remember these reports, or take notes on them, 
whereas you can refer to a weather map at will. With practice, you will find, 
by looking at the weather conditions over the entire country as shown on 
successive maps, that you can sometimes beat the local forecaster, who, 
on most stations (Yankee Network an outstanding exception) reports only 
local conditions. 

There are other methods of weather forecasting, notably reading the 


barometer and studying clouds. There is not space here to more than touch 


on these methods. There are two complaints that I have often heard, hov- 
ever, which warrant a word. The first is that the barometer will not always 
predict bad weather. This is usually blamed on the sort of country the 
complainant lives in, or cruises in. Actually, except as topography may 
affect the shape of a disturbance, locality has little to do with it. If you wil 
look on the map showing the trough up and down the Atlantic Coast, | 
think the matter can be made clear. In the case of this trough, as I have 
already said, you may expect very nasty weather, with high winds and rain. 
But, from the very shape of the disturbance the change in barometric pres 


sure from one side of the wind-shift line to the other, is very slight. In this | 


case the change in over 200 miles is only from 30.12 to 29.90 — just over 
two-tenths of an inch, and not enough to get excited about normally, 
other words, the shape of the disturbance has a vital relationship to the action 
of the barometer, another instance of the value of the weather map. — 

Another complaint comes from those who have encountered a gale a 
wind with a high and rising barometer. In this case, be reminded that 
winds connected with an anti-cyclone sometimes are just as strong as those 
accompanying a cyclonic disturbance. 


Ix REGARD to clouds, I want to quote from Richard Whatham’s “‘ Meteor 
ology for Aviator and Layman.” Mr. Whatham was formerly official 
meteorologist for the U. 8. Army and the British Royal Air Force, and his 
book is one of the most readable books on the subject of weather. He says: 
“This use of clouds, however, is frequently very disappointing, and is not 
recommended; for, unless an observer has spent a lifetime studying clouds 
and their peculiarities, he may be mistaken in what they indicate.” 

Certain cloud phenomena, such as cumulo-nimbus, thunderheads, and 
“ring around the moon,” are definite in their indications, but these are 00 
well known to need discussion here, and they do not constitute generil 
weather prediction from cloud forms. 

I suggest, then, that if you are preparing for a cruise, or anticipating ® 
race, you start several days in advance to study each weather map pub 
lished; watch how conditions change and develop in relation to the locale 
in which you expect to operate, and supplement the maps by listening # 
weather broadcasts and watching the barometer. Take the maps with 
you on your cruise, or on the race, if it is an extended one. It will surprs 
you how much you can tell from a map even a couple of days old, and how 
much confidence referring to it will give you in planning your cruising * 
racing “strategy.” 
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Accommodations for four persons 


COLEMAN BOAT COMPANY. INC. 
ROBERT HEARD HALE, Sales Representa 


120 Lexington Avenue 


Pelephone Vurray Hill 5-3690 


New England Sales: COLEMAN BOAT CO., Medford, Mass., Mystic 6120 


$1500 PUTS HER AT YOUR MOORING. BALANCE PAYABLE UP TO 18 MONTHS AFTER DELIVERY 
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. ‘UPPER ST REGIS 
The irregular lines drawn on the map of Upper St. Regis Lake connect points whare 
the wind velocity (not direction) is the same and the figures indicate the percentag: 
of the maximum average velocity. With the wind from a different quarter, condi- 


tions are entirely different. (Courtesy John B. Trevor) 


INLAND LAKE SEAMANSHIP 


(Continued from page 42) 


shoal draft. The chine construction gives them full ends and a long water 
line. Also, the V-bottom boat is easily beached and loaded on a trailer, 
This last point is extremely important for the inland lake sailor. Like all 
human beings, he sometimes falls victim to wanderlust. When his own lake 
becomes small and tame, he yearns to investigate others. At such times, 
to be able to transport his little ship behind the family car to another 
lake — or a number of lakes, one after the other — is a boon indeed. In 
that way he can make the rounds of the regattas, just as one can go from 
club to club along the coast. 


Asuorz or afloat, the best type of lake boat is a handy vessel. She should 
react at once to the slightest movement of the tiller. If she should be slow 
in stays, her goose is cooked before a sail is bent. She should be able to 
step, really step out, in the lightest of airs. Any boat that needs a blow to 
start her moving is of no use whatsoever inland. It is for this reason that 
some good coastal types are great disappointments when taken inland. 
They are too heavy for lake use, having been built to meet much heavier 
sea conditions and to sail in much steadier and less puffy weather. When 
put on a lake, such boats are about as lively as a four-masted schooner 
loaded deep. On the coast, they are good little vessels. On the lakes, in 
comparison with other lighter boats, they are paralytic. Nor will it do to 
pile on sail. The average coastal boat will still be comparatively slow 1 
stays. It must be remembered that when you are called upon to luff ona 
lake, you must luff almost instantly. The boat must spin like a top. It wil 
not do to sail as far as the south tip of England before rounding up. 

Yet, in spite of her dancing quickness, you will find the average lake boat 
quite stable. Often she is called upon to carry her full share of sail, and she 
does it. Nor is she often relieved of this burden by reefing. The fact of the 
matter is that reefing on most lakes is not a practical solution. Seldom wil 
one find time to reef, for the period between a ghost of an air and & Col 
siderable blow is usually non-existent. The average lake boat must depend 
on her inherent stability, her skipper’s alertness and her handiness to stay 
on her feet. 


Bur, when a knockdown does occur — and it will occasionally in sailing 
most small centerboarders — the sloops that are being sailed inland wil 
be found remarkably handy. The newer craft are well-decked — and right 
here a forceful brief could be written in favor of the cramped racing cockpit 
in most shallow draft boats. The wide decks that accompany such cockpits 
are comforting when you are lying on your beam ends. To be able merely t0 
stretch out a nonchalant leg to windward, give the centerboard a ki 
down, and then feel your little craft right herself without lowering sail 
shipping one drop of water, save that which pours out of the mainsail, 
indeed a nice feeling. It is the wide deck and narrow cockpit that make this 
maneuver possible. Knockdown dangers are thus eliminated. 


But your true deep water sailorman will be inclined to laugh off any mer 


tion of danger on a three-mile lake, particularly navigational danger. But 
danger you will find, none the less. Plot the five-fathom curve for an inlan 
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lake and see if it does not make you dizzy. It is that twisted effect that 
makes for danger. One moment, you are afloat in 80 feet of water; the next 
moment, you are watching the family life of a couple of sunnies. Rocks 
crop up in the most unlikely places. Submerged tree trunks add to the 
general merriment when you are sailing a newly flooded lake. And both of 
these obstructions can do considerable damage to your paint and bottom 
and centerboard if you are unlucky enough to hit them. When you realize, 
further, that on few lakes is there anything so seagoingly sophisticated as 
a mark to indicate these dangers — or a chart of the lake, either — you will 
understand that there is need for caution when you try a strange lake. 
And caution on a lake means posting a man up forward or in the cockpit, 
to eye the clear water ahead. One of the delights of lake sailing is the fact 
that often the water is glass-clear. Drowned maples and submerged 
boulders are easily spotted in many lakes — if they are looked for. The 
thing is, they must be looked for! In the murkier lakes, one must sail on 
faith — that and what knowledge can be extracted from local helmsmen. 
Failing either local knowledge or clear water, sail “with your hand out” 
and be especially chary of skirting the points. If you are lucky and see a 
buoy, keep clear — whatever its color or shape. Nine chances out of ten, it 
will not be a channel marker even if it does have all the earmarks of one. 


lr 1s wise to remember, while sailing a strange lake, that most fresh water 
bodies have a yearly tide. High water comes in the spring, when the lake is 
full from the melted snow and winter rains. During the summer, there is a 
gradual fall and by autumn the lake is low, with many snags and ledges, 
that were three or four feet beneath the surface earlier, now dangerously 
close to the top. 

But one of the greatest differences between inland lake windjamming and 
the sort of sailoring required along the coasts is the greater need inland for 
alert helmsmanship. The lake skipper must develop a keen sense of his 
ship’s capabilities at all costs or the boat will literally not move. No tiller 
can ever be lashed while lake sailing. There never will be a chance to jog 
along easily in that way. The tempo of lake sailing is altogether too swift 
for such leisurely methods. Rapid reactions on the part of the helmsman, 
quick judgment, swift movement, that is the only manner in which a lake 
can be capably sailed. And the smaller the lake, the quicker the helmsman’s 
actions must be. A quick-acting, lightweight telltale helps as well as a pair 
of eyes forever roving between the shore and the water and the luff of the 
mainsail. Lake sailing breeds good helmsmen if it does nothing else. 

Again, the need for keeping one’s eyes on the hills should be mentioned. 
Those hills are the lake’s gods of the wind. It is they that decide which way 
the wind will blow and how. As an instance of their influence, a small lake 
in southern New Hampshire may be cited. On this lake, a true northeaster 
is never felt. That is to say, the breeze on the lake is never northeast when 
a breeze from that direction is blowing. Let the wind begin to swing from 
the northward and a change is due. From due north, it will invariably leap 
to due east. And this phenomenon is caused by one high, broad hill on 
the northeast shore. Should you be racing on that lake, that hill would 
have a special meaning, especially if the breeze should be a northerly slant 
when the gun is fired. The contour of the hills has a direct influence on the 
strategy of lake racing. It pays to study those hills. 


Equirmenr requirements for lake sailing are much the same as for sailing 
in tidal waters. It may be well, however, if ever you should contemplate 
a jaunt inland, to weed out a bit up forward. At least, the hauling will 
then be easier. Your inland anchor, for instance, need not be quite as 
heavy as is necessary down below (‘unless your destination be a river). A 
grapnel or a light fishing anchor is best. Since the usual holding ground on 
the lakes is rock, the many flukes of the grapnel are needed. A length or 
two of good chain is .a wise choice for the. same reason, not only will it 
withstand the sharp cutting edge of the stone but the weight is helpful in 
allowing the anchor to lie flat. 

Another necessity sometimes lost sight of by the lowlander is that of a 
paddle or an oar aboard. A pair will be a greater time saver. A lake calm has 
no tomfoolery about it, remember. Under such circumstances, there is 
only one possible way of arriving in time for dinner and that is to row or 
paddle. A small outboard of the zephyr weight variety would prove of 
assistance, of course, if you should feel outraged at the thought of kneeling 
on the forward deck and paddling her in. 


Yes, decidedly, the use of sail on the lakes is increasing. There is an even 
division now, reports one of the important manufacturers of small craft, 
between the boats shipped inland and those being shipped to the coasts. 
eeely that is proof that lake sailing is good sailing. Of course, it is dif- 
lerent sailing, but handling a boat on Chesapeake Bay is not exactly the 
same as handling one off soundings, either! Localities are bound to change 
_* ds because conditions differ. But the big thing about lake sailing is 
: 1S: t's fine sailing, delicate sailing. And, if a helmsman really wants to 
train himself to be a super-helmsman, he might do worse than to travel 
inland. You have to be a pretty good sailor to be a lake sailor. 
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Drews Shiol 


The lines of this nautical outfit might have been 
stolen from a midshipman’s dress uniform. 

The fabric is new... Koat-a-Kool...and it takes to 
tailoring like a sloop to sea. Light-weight... 
sturdy...in a brass-buttoned navy jacket and slacks 
with a superb hang. $39.75. White shirt, -$8.75. 
Sextant, $17.50. With bubble attachment, $29.50. 


MADISON AVENUE at 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


AGABERCROMBIE 
SFircH co. 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATES: VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE 
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THE BEAUTIFUL 150-FT. DIESEL YACHT 


“COLLEE 
‘is finished with DULUX 


- U. S. PAT. 


R. BERRYMAN’S “‘Colleen,” like so many other beautiful 
M craft, is finished with Du Pont DULUX. For DULUX is 
the finish that makes beautiful lines more beautiful . . . sea- 
going qualities more seagoing. Mr. Berryman tells us: ‘* ‘Colleen’ 
was painted in June with DULUX. And by November, she still 
looked as though she’d been freshly painted.” 


DULUX is different. It is quick-drying. It combines brilliant 
beauty with unequalled durability. It is amazingly resistant to 
hot sun, salt spray, cracking, discoloring harbor gases. 

There is a DULUX finish for every nautical surface from mast- 
head to water line—in colors that range from the dazzling Yacht 
White to a deep, rich black. DULUX Clear keeps spars and 
bright work bright. For full information about DULUX, see your 
Marine Supplies Dealer. Or write to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Finishes Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 


REG.U.S, PAT.OFF. 


Marine D UJ LUX Finishes 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 











YACHTING 
“LET’S ALL GO IN THE PRESS BOAT?" 


(Continued from page 55) 


was not one of the correspondents. Who he. was, we never learned, for he 
was not aboard on succeeding days. After the reputation he had given us 
perhaps it was just as well. I understand that Emily Post frowns upon 
fisticuffs aboard a yacht. 

For some twenty years now, I have been listening to the complaints of 
yachtsmen over a “poor press,’’ if I may use the term. Much of this up. 
favorable press is due to misunderstanding, such as the mistaken idea that 
the lad who is working for a daily paper can get the details just as well 
next week as right now. On the other hand, you have the chap. who, with 
a dead line nearing, can’t understand why time allowances — and protests 
— take so long for ironing out. 


Wueruer we like it or not, yachtsmen are, in the eyes of Main Street, 
a stuffy lot. The fresh-caught cub, holding this idea and suddenly pitched 
into the job of covering a regatta, can and frequently does expand the tra- 
dition — especially if he has crossed the bows of an official in whose yo- 
cabulary the words “authority” and “bluster” are synonymous. With a 
good deal of improvement of waterways and port facilities for yachts now 
being provided from public funds, this idea about yachtsmen and their 
stuffiness is not only distasteful but dangerous. 

If one who was sailing in races long before he began to earn his coffee 


‘ and beans with his typewriter may be permitted to speak, here are a few 


hints which may help out with the “unfavorable press’’ question: 


1. RACE RESULTS. Remember that the result of a race, and not its ad- 
vance publicity, is the news. I could retire if I had $5.00 for every time I’ve 
seen a yacht club deluge a paper with advance material on some race of 
minor importance and then turn up missing when the race was over. It is 
obviously impossible for any paper to cover every event in its territory 
and, unless the race is big enough to warrant personal coverage, make sure 
that someone is responsible for seeing that the results of the race get to the 
sports desk as soon as possible. 7 


2. USE OF THE TRUTH. Some time ago, a group of yachtsmen who became 
the object of a Coast Guard search told a lurid tale to reporters of the 
idyllic manner in which they passed the time and how they enjoyed them- 
selves during the whole affair. They were rather upset when the printed 
story backfired on them. Remember, the truth is always preferable to a 
garbled rumor; if you have got yourself behind the eight”ball, why not 
tell a straightforward story of just what happened? If you have made a 
star-spangled so-and-so of yourself, try closing with: ‘‘ Now, listen, boys — 
for God’s sake go easy on me! I know I’ve made an ass of myself just as 
well.as you do!” It will work, every time. i 

3. THE BIG REGATTA. Before the regatta — some time before — make 
contact personally with the managing editor of each local daily and the 
head of each wire service bureau. Convince him of the importance of the 
event and, without trying to dictate terms — which would be fatal — ask 
that men who have had yachting experience be assigned to cover the event. 
If none such are available, offer to take the correspondents around to some 
preliminary race as a sort of educational course. 


4. THE PRESS BOAT. If one vessel is assigned to the press, see to it that-she 
is kept a press boat. The owner who donates his craft for this task should 
not be charged with the responsibility of seeing that all kinds of visiting 
firemen don’t crowd aboard; that should be a function of the committee. 
See that everyone assigned to the press boat has proper credentials and 
that no one — except, 
of course, the owner’s 
guests — gets aboard 
without identification. 
The individual who is 
witnessing a race is 
witnessing it for himself 
alone. The press cor- 
respondent is witness- 
ing it for thousands, 
the unseen Man In The 
Street who has the de- 
sire but not the purse. 
He may be a yachts- 
man tomorrow and he 
may also be a voter 
who must decide whether 
or not the bond issue 
for the breakwater is 
justified. 
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Down in the old cobbler’s shop in Plymouth years 
ago, seafarin’ men who swore by Plymouth Rope 
would heave to of a cold winter's day and spin 
yarns of ships and men they had known. We have 
saved some of them for you. 


“Was a time when three of us were caught 
with our anchors down in a Newfoundland Bay, 
an’ it came on to blow like the Old Harry. 
Caught on a dead lee, we were, with the rocks 
an’ cliffs behind us, an’ a tur’ble sea kickin’ up. 
We were plungin’ into it up to our foremast 
when the ship lyin’ ahead snapped her cable 
an’ crashed acrost our bows. 

“Knocked the bowsprit an’ headgear clean 
out of us afore she drifted clear, an’ then our 
anchor began draggin’. "T'was a fisherman’s 
anchor, sir, a seven hundred pound mudhook 
with a hardwood stock, an’ when that begins 
draggin’, you begin prayin’. Which we did. 

“‘An’ we paid out every inch o’cable we had, 
an’ all that dark, dirty night it snowed an’ 
blowed every minute. Why, the seas were goin’ 


up over the rocks ahind us fifty feet inter the 
air! An’ when morning comed we were a solid 
mass of ice for’ad, an’ we had to chop the cable 
out o’ the windlass. But she’d held, by gum, 
she’d held!” 


We know she held, Skipper, and the records 
say you kept that stout Plymouth Manila Cable 
coiled down abaft the windlass. On the port 
side, mind you, atop a rack, and with three 
turns around the windlass. We even know that 
the fore-end went out through the hawse pipe 
and was made fast to the anchor ring with a 
Fisherman’s Bend! 


INVITATION: If you come to Plymouth this 
Summer, we invite you to tie up at our own cour- 
tesy moorings. Come in for a visit, if you like, 
and see how Plymouth Ropemakers spend their 
time making the finest, longest-lasting rope in 
the world . . . for the economical you. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 


NORTH PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS, AND WELLAND, CANADA 
Sales Branches: New York «+ Boston * Philadelphia 
Cleveland * Chicago * Houston ¢ San Francisco 


PLYMOUTH 


THE Kepe YOU C Aer RUST 
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Ensure wet weather comfort 


in TOWERS FISH BRAND 


YACHTING SUITS 
For Men and Women 


Yachting pleasure depends on yachting 
comfort — there’s a real thrill when sailing 
in heavy weather if you are dry and com- 
fortable. Sturdily made of the finest medium 
weight yellow oiled TOWER fabric, Fish 
Brand Yachting suits supply absolute pro- 
tection from rain and spray. Coat and 
trousers roomy and smart looking. Hats to 
match. 


For Women sizes 12 to 20 Price $7.00 for-Jacket & Pants 
For Men sizes 34 to 46 Price $8.50 for Jacket & Pants 


TOWER’S SPORTCOAT with its wide 


lap front giving double protection is the 
ideal waterproof for motor boating and 
is also acclaimed as the best landsport 
coat obtainable. Roomy swagger style. 


Sells at $7.50. 


Ask for Tower line at leading Sport- 
ing Goods and Department Stores 


tooxror 07 information and folder write to 


=) A. J. TOWER CO. 


24 SIMMONS STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














THIS MARK 


Makers of Waterproofs for over 100 years 











YACHTING - 
A MATHEMATICIAN ON THE MAIN SHEET - 


(Continued from page 44) 


forced to ease sheets a bit. But that lets the boom go up as well ag 
out, and the sail consequently becomes fuller than it was before, — 
You have sacrificed some of the desired flatness in order to keep 
footing. Now if, instead of paying out the sheet, you could have moved 
the deck block to leeward, that would have eased the sail outboard and 
the same time kept its shape flat, an ideal combination for a stiff breeze, 
An adjustable traveller is far more satisfactory than a permanent 
because there are many occasions when you do want to be able to trim 
from amidships. One good arrangement is a small wire rope, one end 
tached to the traveller block, the other end leading through a hole in 
deck amidships under the traveller and thence forward to a cleat or reel 
the cockpit. Adjusting this line controls the range or sweep of the block, — 
Movable stops on the traveller itself are not a success on small boats be 
cause of the extreme inconvenience of adjusting them in the middle ofa — 
windward leg. 


Normatty, as the mainsail is trimmed in, it is also pulled down and, 
therefore, flattened, which is all right under certain conditions; but in 
light to medium going, especially with calm water (the situation just 
opposite to that in the previous paragraph), it is desirable to get the sail — 
in absolutely as far as it will come and at the same time have it retain most 
of its fullness. One way to obtain this result would be to ease the sheet a 
trifle and then move the traveller fitting to windward of the center line; but 
that would require some kind of complicated regulator which would have 
to be readjusted with every tack. A much more practical way of accom: 
plishing the same thing is simply to lower the boom, whether by dropping 
the halliard a few inches and tacking down the main, or by raking (a 
bending) the mast slightly aft. This is in direct conflict with the gene 
accepted theory that a sail should be hoisted as high as it will go in 
weather, to catch what little wind there is. Unfortunately, there is 
remedy: only with the boom low is it possible to trim all the way in without 
trimming too much down. A few inches of height must be sacrificed for§ 
sake of obtaining a better shaped sail. 

The whole question may be settled, as everyone normally does settle 
by having a sail cut full with a low boom for light going, and another one 
small and flat for heavy weather. But, even so, the reasoning applies, a 
stated before, to the all too prevalent situation in which a skipper gets” 
caught with the wrong sail bent on. I apologize for trying to weaken on 
of the most popular alibis in the game. 

As the mainsail is eased for reaching, the top half sags off more tha 
lower half and the sail develops the well-known twist which is so ae 
namically unsound. To help correct this twist, the adjustable travelle 
most useful, particularly if it extends right to the rails. When the sheets 
led to a point as far to leeward of the center line as possible, especially @ 
a fairly close reach, the whole sail immediately takes on a better appearal 
and a more efficient shape. If the free end of the main sheet is led fo: 
(as in Figure 2) it is of fundamental importance that it too should hay 
traveller, either on the cockpit floor or at the deck level. If the boat ha 
cockpits, Six-Metre style, the forward traveller can be placed bet 
them. It should be long enough so that the block can be pushed well di do 
to leeward; otherwise, as the main traveller block slides over, the boom! 
curve to windward in the middle, which is the worst possible thing it ¢0 
do. A simple but ingenious arrangement is shown in the photograph? 
last main sheet block and the cleat are a single unit and the whole th 
travels, assuming the correct position more or less automatically on 
tack. With this rig, I have even found it possible to put an ‘‘ Endead 
curve” into the boom going to windward, by stopping the main trave 
amidships and setting the cockpit gadget slightly to leeward. 


Ow sroap reaches and runs, a boom guy is often necessary to keep, 
boom from jumping around in a seaway. The lower end is fastened to 
mast, as near the step as possible, and the question arises as to how, 
out along the boom the other end should be attached. Contrary to the p 
lar impression, there is no point of maximum efficiency beyond V 
the effective down pull would begin to decrease. In other words, the fart 
out the tackle is attached, the better it will work; it should simply ext 
as far aft as is conveniently possible without being too much in the W 
There is one matter to be mentioned in regard to the size of the maili 
which has been called to my attention by a skilled sailmaker. It is a 
asserted that one way to increase the area of a sail with a given limif 
hoist and foot is to increase the length of the leech, thus produciti 
“drooping” boom. This is not necessarily true and in many cases suci 
drooping sail actually has less area than the corresponding sail which @ 
ries the same boom in a higher position. A simple geometric law states i 
of all triangles with two sides fixed and the third side variable, that % 
angle with a right angle between the fixed sides has the maximum area 
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CUMMINS 


is the answer 
to minimum weight 
per horsepower in diesel engines 


Supercharging gives you approximately one-third 
more power in the same space with less weight 
per horsepower. 

Supercharging gives you increased flexibility . . . 
smoother running. 

Supercharging gives you greater fuel and lube oil 
economy per horsepower. 

There is nothing new about this model except 
the supercharging . . . thousands of these engines 
are now in use in all types of service . . . ask for 
the new bulletin, “The Logic of Supercharging.” 


Cummins Engine Company, 2916 Wilson Street, 
Columbus, Indiana. 


This dependable Model H Cummins Diesel is supercharged. 
200 H.P. at 1800 R.P.M., Weight 3470 lbs. 
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Take a tip from the AVOCA— 
enjoy the A-E-CO Windlass extras 





WINDLASS of your yacht is easily 

as conspicuous as the radiator cap on 
your motor car and far more important. 
Be sure it is both attractive and useful. 
A-E-CO windlasses have extra beauty 





worthy of any deck, and extra duty — 


60% more reserve power for emergencies. 


C3 


AVOCA, an eye pleasing design 
by Sparkman & Stepens, built by 
Herreshoff Mfg. Co. Windlass is 
a Type D, Size O by A-E-CO. 


Other A-E-CO Products: Lo-Hed Hoists, 
Hele-Shaw Fluid Power, Taylor Stokers. 









































meee AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Auxiliaries 15432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














YACHTING 


Translated into sailing terms, this means that when the boom is exaetly 
at right angles to the mast it will carry the greatest spread of canvas, If the 
mast is vertical, a sail which holds the boom horizontal is bigger than g gai 
that lets the boom droop. The area of a triangle equals half the produet of 
the base times the altitude.-In Figure 3, consider the line AB as the bag. 
Then, if the boom BC is at right angles to AB, certainly BC is the altitude. 
Now drop the boom to the position BD. The new altitude BE must be leg 
than BC; hence the triangle ABD is smaller than the triangle ABC, Th. 
amount of drooping has been exaggerated in the diagram but the reagonj 
holds for smaller values of the angle CBD. The fact that a sail is not & per. 
fect plane surface might modify an exact analysis of area variation hy, 
would not materially alter the right angle principle. Os 


A\s many have said before, the game of yacht racing can never be played 
on a hundred per cent mathematical basis. If it could, it would long agp 
have lost its appeal as a sport. But, scattered here and there among th 
great number of intangibles connected with sailing a boat, there are a fey 
items which can be pinned down and examined more or less thoroughly, 
Surely, there is no use being kept in the dark about some question to which 
it may be possible to unearth a relatively simple scientific answer. 


IS OCEAN RACING HEADED FOR A LEE SHORE? 


(Continued from page 36) 


shots” are competing. When you get four or five ultra-fast boats in a race, 
at least one of them is pretty sure to get the handling and the breaks that 
will put her at the top of the list. So figures the old stalwart of ocean racing 
the owner of a good, smart, able, comfortable yacht that a few years ag 
would have stood as good a chance as any other for the prizes. If he’s e- 
thusiastic enough, and can afford it, he may go out and build a “gold 
plater,’’ too. But usually he can’t, or doesn’t take his racing that seriously, 
So he paints the old girl up; bends his not-new-but-serviceable sails (cut 
down a bit, maybe); reeves his last year’s running rigging; loads aboard all 
the gear he wants, regardless of a few extra pounds of weight; and gays; ' 
“Tell with it. We’ll go cruising and enjoy ourselves. Let ’em have their 
prizes if they want ’em that bad.” 

And you can’t blame him, any more than you can the well-to-do sports 
man who wants a “gold plater,’’ or the designer who gives him one, 

To confirm the old-timer in his pessimism, here’s a comment from Bob 
Johnson, owner of Good News, expressing the situation neatly from his 
angle. ‘‘Real ocean racing is not an inexpensive sport,’’ he wrote in a letter 
answering my inquiry regarding Good News’ cost, ‘‘and I think it is quit 
foolish to intimate to any potential ocean racing men that it can be made 
an inexpensive sport. My impression is quite the reverse — that no one 
should go into ocean racing who is not prepared to spend a great deald 
money on his original investment and continue to spend relative 
sums from years to year to keep his boat in good racing condition a 
date.”’ 

Between these two viewpoints are’scores of other owners of 
degrees of optimism, dogged determination and downright discour 
over the situation. 


















Waar about the men in the trade? Rod and Olin Stephens, John: 
Phil Rhodes, Henry Nevins, George and Ernest Ratsey, are men whi 
might think, stand to profit by any lavish expenditures on ocean] 
yachts; yet I find them all agreed that, if it becomes impossible to 
out an excessive outlay of money, ocean racing as we have known 
peter out and yachting as a whole will suffer heavily. The particip 
the man of moderate means, they agree, is indispensable. Rhodes 
history of the Harmsworth Trophy in speed boat racing. A genera 
it produced popular, active competition, but gradually it became so 
that now the trophy is raced for only at long intervals and by only 
very wealthy men. 

The next question seems to be why these “gold platers” cost so mu 
and what do they gain in speed? One 60-footer isn’t twice as fast as amothet 
just because she cost twice as much. You can double the cost of a yae 
simply by using the finest materials and workmanship and adding luxuné 
below decks, over the cost of a similar craft cheaply built, without adding 
one second per thousand miles to her speed. 


















Tuer is no point in comparing a “gold plater” with a Bluenose-bult 
soft wood boat. Since most of the “gold platers” and a great many othe! 
high class but not extreme fast crusiers have been built by Henry Nevins! 
asked him about it. Nevins builds only to the highest specifications and 
makes no bones about refusing to compete on price with builders who* 
standards are less exacting, yet he is one of those who feels most strd 
about keeping the sport open to men of modest means. 

As between a “fancy” ocean racer and a similar craft built to first clas 
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Ready oe Awaiting Your Pleasure! 


Chris-Craft resources, plus the largest and finest boat building facilities 
in the world, make it possible for you to get immediate delivery on this 
beautiful new 48-ft. Cruiser. Large sunshine deckhouse, real sun deck, 
separate sleeping quarters for three couples, wide options of power, 
including Diesels, speeds up to 25-27 m.p.h. Priced from $19,100, f.o.b. 
factory (depending on power). 


Yes, you can get immediate delivery, too, on this beautiful new Chris- 
Craft 55-ft. Motor Yacht if you hurry. The finest, sturdiest, most luxurious 
55-ft. Motor Yacht in the world. Huskily built, beautifully planned. Here 
is a Motor Yacht you can afford to operate. Priced from $28,700, afloat 
at factory. (Wide options of power, including Diesels.) Buy now to 
insure immediate delivery. 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORP. ¢« 406 DETROIT ROAD «+ ALGONAC, MICH. 

Displays: New York, New York — 83 East 45th Street » Chicago, Illincis— 

= 1200 South Michigan Avenue « Miami Beach, Florida—1742 Alton Road 
: » & WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF 


MOTOR BOATS 
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but not lavish specifications, and without the extras that go into the 
“gold platers,’’ Nevins says there might be a saving of 15 per cent, cer- 
tainly not over 25 per cent, in the builder’s contract price. Essential hull 
structural differences are slight between the “gold plater,’’ the normal fast 
cruiser and the out-and-out racing yacht. Incidentally, a Twelve-Metre, 
80 feet over all, costs only $35,000, the saving being largely in cabin joiner- 
work, simpler deck structures, absence of motor and fuel tank, less plumb- 
ing, etc. The extra-heavily-canvassed class or ocean racing yacht may re- 
quire extra strapping and reinforcing here and there, in the way of the 
rigging and gear. Steel web framing, a weight-saver, increases cost. Weight, 
cost or both can be saved in interior joinerwork without affecting hull 
strength. In the main, however, it is the extras that cost money. 

Taking Good News as the latest of the extreme ocean racers, Nevins 
pointed out certain strictly racing factors that run up the price. The center- 
board, which Nevins considers structurally undesirable, especially in a 
full-keel boat where outside planking must be removed to get at the trunk, 
cost around $2500 and undoubtedly adds something to a yacht’s speed and 
handling. Owing to her huge Genoas, Good News has a pair of winches that 
cost, installed, about $1600, whereas a pair of hundred-dollar winches 
would have handled a smaller Genoa adequately. A rudder “tab,’’ whose 
speed value Nevins questions, cost nearly $1000. Good News’ duralumin 
mainmast and boom cost about $6000 and $1000, respectively, against 
$1500 and $200 for corresponding wooden spars. Dural spars are lighter, 
or stiffer, or both, than wooden ones, but are a great nuisance and expensive 
to keep up on salt water. 


Now for the designer’s angle. Says John Alden: “All cruising boats are 
costing more than they used to. So many mechanical gadgets are now 
considered essential. The yachting public thinks it must have a more 
elaborate job than it used to get. Features that add to the cost over the 
average boat would be oversize winches of special design, too many light 
winches with the extra gear that goes with them, tank tests, teak deck- 
houses, teak cabin floors, teak keels, fancy rigging, gadgets and extra 
mechanical equipment not absolutely necessary.’’ Alden’s contention is 
that, while it is fine to build a structurally perfect boat in the most expen- 
sive manner, for $30,000, you can build the same boat in small yards, of 
simpler construction and plainer finish, for $15,000. Depreciation and 
insurance on the expensive boat are much greater, he adds, counterbal- 
ancing the saving in upkeep. 


YACHTING 


Incidentally, Alden has worked up a table of comparative costs based on 
his Malabars (Number Three through Twelve), Tioga Too, and a new 43- 
foot water line cruising yacht. Taking the approximate cost of building 
these boats in Maine as 100 per cent, his figures show that a “plain Lawley 
job” would cost just over 125 per cent and a “de luxe Lawley or Nevins 
job” slightly under 150 per cent, averaging the twelve boats mentioned. 


Ruopzs, pointing out that twelve builders varied through a 100 per cent 
range in bids on one design recently, mentions various factors that contrib- 
ute to excessive cost. Extra light construction makes expensive reinforce- 
ment necessary, he says, and is not always as durable as the same builder’s 
standard heavier construction. Variation of scantling in different parts of 
the boat, special hardware, deck gadgets and other things run the price up. 
For contrast, he mentioned a 50-foot over all yawl of plain but durable 
construction, well equipped, now building for under $15,000. 


SparKMAN & STEPHENS, who have designed and rigged many ocean racers, 
say, like Alden, that people are demanding more in a new boat than they 
used to. The specifications for a yacht, especially one built to go offshore, 
include a great many items which, in the past, owners either did without or 
added, piecemeal, to their equipment over a period of years following the 
yacht’s launching and which, therefore, didn’t show in the original cost. 
Running through a stack of specifications, Rod Stephens pointed out as 
normal standard equipment such items as a $300 emergency steering rig; 
$300 to $400 worth of ventilators; complete sets of handrails on deck and 
below; a $40 folding swimming-boarding ladder as against the old solid 
boarding ladder that would cost around $7. Modern fire-extinguishing 
systems are several times as costly (and efficient) as those that used to be 
considered adequate. Bow pulpits, to keep the sailshifters aboard, cost 
money. So do fitted canvas covers for every hatch and skylight, with 
battens that screw into special fittings. A modern, efficient smoke pipe costs 
several times as much as the old galvanized Liverpool head. Plywood bulk- 
heads, bolted through the frames, minimize noise below but cost money. 
Such items as flag poles, screens, blowers, bunkboards, swinging tables, and 
racks, spreader lights, built-in radio aerials, Monel stanchions, each con- 
tributes to the cost when included in the original specifications. 

“And every one of those things,’’ Rod concluded, “is something I’d 
recommend every owner to have if he is going offshore, whether he ever 
raced or not. Few of them contribute anything to speed.” 
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Weather Broadcast Services 


Because radio weather information is invaluable to 
yachtsmen, YacuHTING is codperating with radio station 
WNEW, New York, in the presentation of week-end 

weather broadcasts which translate government in- 
formation into the most suitable form for yachtsmen 
in the area reached by the station. 


In all parts of the country other broadcasting stations 
give weather information of value to yachtsmen in 


their localities. Schedules of such broadcasts 
throughout the country are printed elsewhere in 
this issue. 


Printed cards, suitable for posting aboard ship, 

of both the Yacutinc-WNEW and of the other 

weather broadcasts in each section of the coun- 
try are available just for the asking. Write 
YacuT1nG for the ones you need. 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CORPORATION : 
205 East 42nd Street " 7 


New York 
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THE POWER THAT KEEPS 
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The Mariner 
519 Type Y 120 
h.p. at 1800 
R.P.M. Lanova 
Low Pressure 
Combustion. 
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MARINER DIESEL ENGINES BY 


Smooth yet rugged power that gives maximum fuel econ- 
omy, dependability, and safety from fire hazards —that’s 
what you get in Mariner Engines by Mack, the finest 
Diesels built! Designed specifically for marine installation 
and operation, they stand up under the toughest kind of 
service. We'll be glad to send you detailed information 
on Mariner Engines. Heave us a line today! 


MACK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


YACHTING A PLEASURE! 
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MACK 


MARINE ENGINE DIVISION 
Long Island City, New York 
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Both Olin and Rod Stephens insist that expensive boats aren’t neces- 
sarily winners. As an example, they cited one yawl with an outstanding 
racing record which is virtually a duplicate hull to Blitzen, yet cost less than 
half as much to build. 


Here was &@ comparison we were looking for — two similar boats, one 
with every trick and gadget, from a metal centerboard to the fanciest kind 
of gear aloft; the other well, substantially and efficiently built, rigged and 
equipped but lacking extreme and expensive features. Potentially, how 
much faster was the “gold plater’’?: This called forth some guessing and 
some head scratching but the Stephens brothers came up with a figure that 
should be most encouraging to the conservative element. Potentially, they 
agreed, the fancy boat might be ten seconds faster over a 15-mile triangle; 
eight minutes faster from New London to Bermuda. That’s enough to win 
and lose races, of course, but not as much as you can lose by one bad tack 
or one watch of poor sail-trimming or one mix-up in shifting headsails on a 
stormy night. 

Pressing his point on equipment, Rod mentioned a big yawl, of the size 
and approximate type of Baruna, which cost $28,000 against the latter’s 
$44,000, and with a lot less spent on extras—a yawl which got into 
various minor difficulties due to inadequate seagoing equipment. Dorade, he 
declared, was at the peak of her efficiency in the 1933 Fastnet Race, yet 
that was the year in which Rod and his amateur crew fitted her out at a 
cost of a few hundred dollars, with no new sails except a second-hand 
Genoa they bought and had recut. 


SpraKine of sails, Ernest Ratsey points out — that a really fine suit of sails 
for & modern ocean racing yawl costs no more than a suit of the same qual- 
ity and area for an old gaff schooner. Sails, as a rule, run about ten per cent 
of the cost of a new boat, whether she costs $50,000 or $15,000. Good News’ 
fifteen sails, seven of them hand-sewn, cost, roughly, $6,000. For a cruising 
yawl of almost identical spar plan, the bill was about $4,000 for eleven 
sails, including three jib topsails but no Genoas. ‘So for once,”’ says Ernest 
triumphantly, “they can’t blame the sailmakers. It’s the special hardware, 
the assorted wire headsail sheets, and such gear that runs up the cost aloft.” 


All of which will give you an idea where your money, or the other fel- ° 


low’s money, goes and what you, or he, get for it. And whether the average 
Owner can stay in the game as things stand now with some chance of 
Success without bankrupting himself. If not, what’s to be done about it? 


Henry Nevins has given more serious and constructive thought to the 
problem than anyone else I talked to in connection with this story. He 
believes that the framers of the rules which succeeded the original simple 
Bermuda Race measurement formula got off on the wrong foot in that they 
visualized an ‘‘ideal” type of offshore racing yacht and, by penalties, 
effectively barred other types. This, Nevins says, often keeps a man who 
doesn’t happen to like the particular favored type from building. 

Nevins’ idea of a measurement rule is one that contains as few actual 
prohibitions as possible, but which fairly handicaps known speed-producing, 
factors to a point where yachts of widely varied types — excluding extreme 
freaks — have equal chances. In this respect, he believes that the Cruising 
Club or Lippincott Rule, as amended this year, is a step in the right direc- 
tion. For instance, centerboards in full-draft keel boats, he says, should be 
taxed, not prohibited. Apropos of which, Olin Stephens says that under 
the new rule the tax on centerboards just‘about balances their contribution 
to speed, so that it is no longer any great advantage to have them. Changes 
in beam and overhang factors are steps in the right direction. 

Sail area, Nevins says, is a dominant factor in the cost of a yacht — not 
only the cost of the sails themselves but the fact that big sail plans require 
extra powerful winches and gear, extra structural reinforcement, and more 
powerful; hence more costly, hulls. . 

“Handicap power properly,’’ he says, “‘and you can reduce expense and 
give a man a chance to save money and still be in the race.’’ His solution is 
to measure actual headsail area. This year’s innovation, figuring over- 
lapping headsails 120 per cent of the fore triangle instead of the old 85 
per cent, is all wrong because the man who is “paying” 120 per cent will 
try for as much more “free” area as possible. Good News’ big Genoa meas- 
ures about 160 per cent of her fore triangle. Contrary to a widespread im- 
pression, there is, Nevins says, no reason why the actual area of headsails 
can’t be measured .closely enough for practical purposes, and in this the 
sailmakers concur. If actual headsail area were measured, and made a 
proper factor in the rule, a man could lug all the sail he wanted, at a fair 
“price,” or cut down his sail plan and, in consequence, his expense in all 
respects. It would also probably encourage the use of high-cut Genoas, 
which are easier to handle at sea, give the helmsman vision to leeward and 
don’t get full of water and burst the first time you butt into a head sea. 

Nevins would make exceptions to his prejudice against prohibitions by 
including metal spars and such expensive and undesirable appliances as 
cannot be properly handicapped, in the category with “‘rotating masts, 
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PTICAL research by Ameri- 

can scientists, American ma- 

terials, American workmen using 

- American precision methods have 

built into the Bausch & Lomb 

Binoculars, per- 

formance, recog- 

nized as the 
world’s finest. 


THIS FREE 
== BOOK 


TELLS You HA 


3 2-page Deluxe catalog tells 
how to select a binocular; 
explains magnifications, field 
of view, image definition, 
light gathering power; lists 
19 Bausch & Lomb field glass 
and binocular models, $16 
to $132. Write for your 
copy. Bausch & Lomb, 165 
Lomb Park, Rochester, N.Y. 
Illustrated at left is Bausch & Lomb 


7-power 35 mm Zephyr-Light Binocular, 
17% ounces, $94. 
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YACHTING 


double-luffed sails, and similar contrivances” which are now prohibited, 
He believes that yacht owners, not designers, should make the rules or, at 
least, that they should determine what the rules are to produce and then 
let the technicians supply the formula to bring about the desired result, 
Incidentally, Nevins points out that there is at present no official scantling 
rule for cruising boats, a potentially dangerous situation if someone really 
wanted to take advantage of it. 


Put Ruopes approaches the problem from a different angle. Frequently, 
he says, he has argued clients out of incorporating extreme racing features 
in new fast cruising boats. His argument is that a man will get far more 
fun and satisfaction out of taking a normally good but not extreme boat 
out and winning his share of races with her than he will from an extreme 
boat built at a price his rivals can’t match. In the latter event, Rhodes 
points out, when the boat wins, most of the credit goes to the designer 
because of some extreme or spectacular features which, while they may 
have had little or nothing to do with the results, have established her as a 
“super-boat”’ in the minds of yachtsmen generally. This may sound like an 
odd sentiment to come from one of the country’s leading. designers but it 
is a doctrine that, if universally accepted, would solve a lot of prob- 
lems. 

Rod Stephens minimizes the importance of having a ‘‘super-boat.” 


“The gadgets may help,’’ he says, ‘‘but they are a minor factor. If you 


want to win a race, get yourself a first class racing crew and spend plenty of 
time and effort in advance making your preparations for the race as com- 
plete and detailed as possible. It just happens that most of the men who 
build especially expensive boats are extremely keen racing skippers who do 
get crack crews and make perfect preparations. If they weren’t, they 
wouldn’t stand a chance, no matter how much they paid for their boats.” 


Tuere are three answers to the question, all sound and all perfectly 
compatible with one another. There’s nothing the writer can add to them 
except, perhaps, to bring up another suggestion that is by no means new. 
That is, if you want to avoid a “builder’s race,”’ give a competent and un- 
impeachable committee of yachtsmen full power to revise the rules each 
spring, and don’t let them announce the changes made until along about 
April, when it’s too late for some smart owner and designer to produce a 
rule-beater. 
If you have any better ideas, let’s hear ’em. 


AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 


(Continued from page 20) 


It took a long time to make Frank understand about the sending of wire- 
less messages but he did finally grasp the fact that it was impossible to 
reach me. No, they said, they were sorry, but there was nothing that they 
could do. 


Franx stood there, quietly. They say that he finally smiled. I don’t know; 
he was with me for almost twenty years, and I never saw him smile. Any- 
way, he said: ‘‘I know de way.” 

He walked towards those high voltage wires before they realized what 
he intended to do. “Black boy tell Cap!” he called. 

They shouted but he kept on. There was a flash. The station went dark. 
When they got an auxiliary generator going and had light, they found his 
burned body twisted into the wires. He had died instantly. 


Ass I stood in that same transmission room and watched workmen trying 
to repair the damaged circuit, the dream came back to me. It was so real 
and clear that I could hardly believe that it had been a dream. Frank, it 
seemed, had actually been in that cabin in the Exumas; I remembered the 
hard pressure of his hand against my shoulder, and his breath against my 
cheek as he leaned over me, and the pungent smell of the grease he used to 
take the kink out of his hair. It was real — too real! 

And then I saw the clock. It was an electric clock, and it was stopped. I 
stared at it and my heart pounded and I was suddenly afraid. Sweat came 
out on my forehead. It wasn’t a dream! He had been there! 

The hands of that clock, sir, pointed out.— seven minutes past two! 
That clock had stopped at the moment when Frank had died. 

CaRLETON MITCHELL 
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HARBORS OF THE NORTH 































REVISED AND IMPROVED! 


GREENPORT, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 








H. CHESTER SWEZEY, Gulf Marine Service Dock, Ft. of Main St.—Phone Greenport 87 


PoputaTion 3,050. On U. S. Highway 
No. 25, direct rail service into New York. 
SrToREs AND AMUSEMENTS. Stores one block 
from Gulf Dock’ and movies three blocks 
away. Good golf, tennis and hunting near- 
by. Excellent fishing for weakfish, bluefish, 
striped bass, blackfish, swordfish and tuna. 
Gulf dealer can arrange for fishing party 
boats and guides. 

Gur Dock is 275 feet long and can ac- 
commodate yachts with 15 foot draft and 


Full Marine Service—W bite Gasoline, Diesel Fuel, Water, Ice, Electricity, Etc. 


200 feet in length. All conveniences 
available, no dockage charges. 

Pusuic Dock, about 2,000 feet below Gulf 
Dock. Located at railroad station. No 
dockage fees and no services. Telephone 
and taxi service, however, available: at 
railroad station. Moorings can 
arranged for at Chinese Yacht Club. 
Faciuries. Yachts 200 feet in length and 
20 feet draft can be hauled for general re- 
pair work nearby. Wright, Lycoming, 
Chrysler, Buda, Fairbanks- 
Morse, Gaffga, Palmer en- 











gines, and Columbia and 
Hyde propeller agencies. Fish- 
ing tackle, paints and var- 
nishes, government charts, 
etc., can be purchased from 
nearby dealers. 


* * * 


Heavy loads do not break 
down its protective film! 
And Gulfpride Marine Oil 
is so free of waste products, 
thanks to the Alchlor proc- 
ess, that it forms no objec- 
tionable hard carbon, gum 
or sludge to choke up strain- 
ers or gum up valves! 



































ABOVE: Specimen page from “Harbors 
of the North”—about half size. Invaluable 
information for anyone cruising alon 

the Coast from Maine to V; irginia, . 






BOOK I 


from Eastport, Me. to New York, 
over 160 pages 


BOOK II 


from New York to Norfolk, Va., 
over 130 pages 


FREE. yachtsmen, these two 


new revised and improved editions 


of the famous “Harbors” guides, - 


packed full of useful, authentic 
cruising information. 


These invaluable books contain 
up-to-the-minute information on the 
Harbors of the Atlantic Coast—pic- 
tures, anchorage reports, repair fa- 
cilities, local amusements, supplies, 
landmark charts, and other cruising 
information. Many new harbor lo- 
cations have been included. 


An added feature is a section con- 


taining an authoritative and easy- 


to-understand article on engine 
maintenance, with hints on care and 


up-keep and how and where to lo- 
cate trouble. 


The supply of “Harbors of the 
North” is limited. Write for yours to- 
day to Gulf Oil Corporation, Room 
3800, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Specify which book you want. 
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- for Greater Béating Pleasure ! 





Boat builders say it’s an “‘inboard’’ year—more interest and 
more installations of Briggs & Stratton motors in dinghies, 
fishing and family boats ever before. 
Reasons are many: Easy to start—keep going in all kinds of 
weather — no pump or water lines to clog—no oil to mix 
with the gas —no bother with 
batteries. Air-cooled. 4-cycle. 
So simply constructed that even 
a child can safely operate them. 
Real economy and dependability. 
Full speed range from trolling to 
. top—without stalling or sputtering. 
Complete information and speci- 
fications are yours for the asking. 
BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 
Dept. Y-6 Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 
























Full Range of 
Models 
V2 to4H 
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PROPELLERS and MARINE FITTINGS 












For a Shipshape Boat 


Columbian gives best value 
in long wearing, sturdy fit- 
tings. And Columbian pro- 
pellers drive you there and 
back at maximum speed and 
more miles on a gallon of 
fuel. Bronze or Monel. Die- 
sel fittings and controls. 


ae , 
COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 


Member, Marine Propeller Mfrs. Assn. 
236 N. Main St., Freeport, L. I. N. Y. 
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BISHOP STILL KING OF 
HUDSON RACE 


(Continued from page 63) 


Inboard Association and the officers of the Middle Atlantic Outboard Asso- 
ciation, working for the first time in years without the financial backing of a 
commercial sponsor, a splendid entry list of 115 boats was received in the 
various outboard and inboard classes. Of these, more than 100 started, but 
only 24 finished. The inboards were responsible for keeping the finish per- 
centage that high because ten of the 15 inboard runabout entries finished as 
did five of the nine inboard hydroplanes. 


For the first time since the race was inaugurated in 1928, an inboard led 
the pack to the finish. This was Viper III, the fast 225-cubic-inch piston 
displacement hydroplane driven by Tom Chatfield, of New York, a new- 
comer to the sport last summer. Viper IJ averaged 44.2 m.p.h. for the 
bumpy ride and prevented Zalmon G. Simmons, of Greenwich, from mak- 
ing it three straight in the class with Baby. Dave Gerli’s big Packard- 
powered runabout, Gen VI, scored among the larger boats in that division; 
Ken MacKenzie, driving Viper, a 16-foot Chris-Craft racer, was first in 
Classes E, F, G, H. Sammy Crooks, another former outboard skipper, 
topped the low-powered runabouts with Dragon, a Class B open sea skiff 
and won the Yacutine Trophy. 

It was inboard weather, but even the big boats had wet, rough rides, 
particularly across Haverstraw Bay and the other wide reaches of the river, 
where the waves ran three feet high. Under the circumstances, it was a 
miracle that any outboard hydroplane got through. Bishop qualifies as a 
miracle man. 


The results: 


OUTBOARD HYDROPLANES 
(Starts: M, 5:32:00; A, 7:00:00; B, 7:25:29; C, 7:44:11; F, 7:53:51) 


Pos. Class Driver , Finish Elapsed M.P.H. 

Clayton Bishop, Onset, Mass. 12:55:47 5:30:18 23.56 

Charles Foster, Peekskill, N. Y. 1:25:07 5:31:16 23.5 

Charles Keough, Saranac Lake, 2:03:55 6:38:26 19.5 
A. ¥. 

Fred Jacoby, Jr., No. Bergen, N. J. 

Emil Mayer, College Point, L. I. 


2:15:52 6:50:23 18.9 
4:08:50 8:43:21 14.8 


of wndoe 
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RACING OUTBOARD RUNABOUTS 
(Start 8:10) 


1 F Marcel LeClaire, Troy, N. Y. 
F Herbert Voss, Aquebogue, L. I. 


2:01:15 5:51:15 22.1 
3:12:42 7:02:42 18.4 
SERVICE OUTBOARD RUNABOUTS 

(Start 8:20) 


1 F _ Ted Marcks, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
2 F _ Paul Petrie, Albany, N. Y. 


1:28:08 5:08:08 25.2 
2:54:40 6:34:40 19.7 


INBOARD HYDROPLANES 


(Start 9:00) 
1 225 Viper III, Tom Chatfield, New 11:56:00 2:56:00 44.2 
York 
2 225 Baby, Z. G. Simmons, Greenwich, 12:02:10 3:02:10 42.7 
Conn. 
225 M’Fah, Dr. R. E. Wolf, Uhrichs- 12:54:25 3:54:25 33.2 
ville, O. 


2:54:15 5:54:15 21.9 
3:38:09 6:38:09 19.5 


o> wo 


135 Hebe, W. G. Delano, Tiverton, R. I. 
135 Miss Muskee, G. A. Shock, Mill- 
ville, N. J. 
INBOARD RUNABOUTS 


(Start 9:15) 


1 K_ Gen VI, David Gerli, New York 12:22:44 3:07:44 41.4 

2 E Viper, Ken MacKenzie, New Haven, 12:26:24 3:11:24 40.6 
Conn. 

3 E_ Gran Poppoo, Fritz Sitterling, Balti- 12:27:40 3:12:40 40.4 
more 

4 E_ Small Fry, Dudley Smith, Schenec- 12:55:54 3:40:54 35.2 
tady, N. Y. 

5 K _ Comet, Fred Voges, Roslyn, L. I. 12:58:13 3:43:13 34.8 

6 F _ Blue Glide, Wm. Manger, Pelham 1:02:57 3:47:57 34.1 
Manor, N. Y. 

7 B_ Dragon, Samuel Crooks, Rumson, 1:16:50 4:01:50 32.1 
N. J. f 

8 D_ Mac, Martin Dohren, Staten Island, 1:19:40 4:04:40 31.8 
es 

9 B_ Pfufft, Gordon Rowe, Mamaroneck, 1:58:38 4:43:38 27.4 
N. Y. 

10 B, Moco’s Ghost, C. M. Twilley, Balti- 2:10:50 4:55:50 26.3 

more 


Everett B. Morris 
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F2 power boats the push comes 
from the propeller. But the wheel 
is a useless gadget without an engine 
a to furnish power. Power on the 
a wheel does the trick. 


Consider this important factor 
... gearing up an engine of the 
proper horsepower to the propeller 
wheel best suited to your boat. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION + MARINE ENGINE DIVISION + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











[CAPE COD NAVIGATOR 


More 
Than a 


Direction 


Finder 














A Complete 
Navigating 


Instrument 























With the Cape Cod Navigator, radio bearings are read 
direct from the quick-acting, magnetic compass mounted 
within the loop. This patented feature makes possible ac- 
curate, and fast bearings. May also be used as a direct 
reading pelorus and for taking asimuths. Many owners are 
using the Cape Cod Navigator as a steering compass. Only 
the Cape Cod Navigator has all of the above features. 
Completely self contained — price complete .’. .. $195.00 





Send for bulletin “C” for complete information 


CaPE Cop INSTRUMENT Co. 
Makers of Nautical Hames 




















Chrusler 


When that is done high propulsive MARINE ENGINES 
efficiency is obtained. 



















This means economy, perform- 
ance and satisfaction. Chrysler 
Marine Engines, in three sizes, and 
available with a wide variety of 
integrally built reduction gears, can 
provide efficient power for all boats 
from the 16-foot runabout to the 
75-foot twin-screw cruiser. 


See ROE RE IIA TCE 


Tpech ae 


Investigate ...and insure the 
maximum in boating pleasure. 

















The New FISHER 58’ 


is a seagoing yacht in which 
no detail has been spared 
which might add to comfort 
or beauty + + + a ratfecom- 
bination of the advantages 
of both custom and standard- 
ized boat production + + + 


John L. Hacker, N.A. designed 
Also available in 64- foot length 
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7 2} __ UNPAID REPAIR BILLS 
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A concise description of the protection provided by a 
yacht insurance policy may be obtained without obli- 
gation by writing to our nearest office listed below. 





MARINE OFFICE 
OF 
AMERICA 
116 JOHN STREET #» NEW YORK 


CHICAGO » NEW ORLEANS @ SAN FRANCISCO @ SEATTLE | 
BOSTON CLEVELAND | 





ATLANTA — BALTIMORE | 
DALLAS DETROIT HARTFORD HOUSTON ~~ LOS ANGELES | 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS . STOCKTON SYRACUSE | 











REINER DIESEL GENERATING SETS | 


10-KW Reiner Diese! 
Marine Generating Set. 
A compact, lightweight | 
unit with self-contained 
fresh-water cooling. 








We offer a complete line of com- 


pact, vibrationless, dependable, 
multi-cylinder marine generating | 
sets in sizes from 3- to 50-KW. | 





JOHN REINER & CO. Inc. 


LONG ISLAND CITY 





NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 62) 


from Great South Bay, as skippers. They were ably assisted by their 
crews, G. Jeffers Stockly and Edwin A. Holden. 

Consistent sailing spelled victory for Princeton over the veteran Tech 
team which had Runyon Colie, Jr., and C. Eric Olsen as helmsmen, with 
Delavan Downer, Jr., and Peter G. Park on the main sheets. On the opening 
day of the competition, Princeton managed to pile up a 26-point lead in 
five races in each division in light and sometimes fluky conditions. 

The variable northerly and easterly winds continued on Sunday, May 
5th. As the championship settled into a Princeton-Tech duel, the rival 
crews fought it out all over the course in what amounted to almost match 
racing tactics. On at least three occasions, the Engineers reduced the Prince- 
ton margin to as low as six to eight points but the Tigers’ consistency could 
not be overcome and Tech’s last hopes went when their crews were un- 
fortunate victims of ‘‘barging”’ jams on the starting line. 

Leonard Romagna of Brown emerged with an individual total of 195 
points in the Blue Division and carried off the high point honors for the 
regatta, leading Colie, in his division, by ten points. Romagna’s splendid 
work, which included six first places, was largely responsible for the spurt 
which carried the Bears past Harvard and Boston University into third 
place late Sunday afternoon. 

A Crimson skipper, Roger Willcox, at the top of the Red Division with 
an 188-point total, just edging Cox’s 186, was Romagna’s closest rival. 
Harvard was in the thick of the fight with Princeton and Tech until an 
impending examination forced their other skipper, John Page, of Cold 
Spring Harbor, to yield to a substitute for the Sunday afternoon races. 
Another fine rally by Williams’ skippers, Bob Bavier and Art Santry, 
carried the Purple from a position in the ruck to fifth place at the expense 
of a strong Navy team, Boston University, making its first championship 
bid as a member of the I.C.Y.R.A., and a young Dartmouth aggregation 
which will bear watching. 

The summaries: 


Team Red Division * Blue Division Total 
Princeton Cox 186 Pardee 176 362 
M.I.T. Olsen 165 Colie 185 350 
Brown Lincoln 151 Romagna ** 195 346 
Harvard R. Willcox ** 188 Page 145 333 
Williams Santry 147 Bavier 168 315 
Navy Lemos 126 Scheu 157 283 
Dartmouth W. Willcox 140 Nunnemacher 13814 278% 
Boston University Walker 144 Coleman 120 264 
Lafayette Haddon 132 Prudden 120 252 
Cornell Moulton 130 Carveth 113 243 
Pennsylvania Haug 99 Nimick 128 227 
Coast Guard Wagner 101 Hutchins 107 208 
Trinity Loutrel 80 Brainard 125% 205% 
Tufts French 131 Kirkpatrick 68 199 
Michigan Lewis 87 Townsend 66 153 


*In both divisions where more than one skipper was used, only the name of 
the principal or highest scoring helmsman is given. 
** High scorer of the division. 


Lreonarp M. FowLeé 


> Remon Memorial Trophy Offered 


As a memorial to his father, John A. Remon, president of the American 
Power Boat Association, has offered a new perpetual trophy to be known 
as the John C. Remon Memorial Trophy, to be awarded annually to the 
season’s high point driver in the Midget outboard class. The trophy, of 
sterling silver, is about twelve inches in height and eight inches in diam- 
eter. An interesting feature of the cup is a medallion depicting a pilot 
schooner under sail, a token of the fact that Mr. Remon’s father, a life long 
resident of Salem, Mass., had been in his early years a pilot in New England 
waters. Medals, one of sterling silver for first place, and one of bronze for 
second place, will be struck from the medallion die for annual winners of 
first and second places. 


> Tech Regains Dinghy Club Cup 


Following the loss of the intercollegiate dinghy title and the Morss Trophy to 
Princeton, M.I.T. rallied sharply. On Saturday, May 11th, Eric Olsen and 
Dick Knapp captured the Brown invitation regatta and, the next day, the 
Engineers regained the Boston Dinghy Club Challenge Cup, which Williams 
took last fall, with a 26-point win over Dartmouth., 

Tech was brilliant in this event. Jerry Coe, displaying a remarkable con- 
sistency that saw his boat drop as low as fifth place only once, took the high 
point individual honors at 73 points from his team mate, Runyon Colie, who 
won seven straight races until ‘‘ganging-up” tactics pushed him down to 4 
pair of fifths and an eighth in the last three contests. 
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SHELL CHANGE YOUR LIFE--- avd youll Lhe it~ y. 


Wuen you stand at her wheel and whip 
mirror-calm waters into a white froth astern, 
you're too thrilled and exultant to think about 
what makes her tick along like a 21-jewel watch. 
While you’re skittering through choppy waves, 
you're getting too great a kick out of life to 
wonder how she can take such rough treatment 
year in and year out. And when you're spinning 
her wheel over hard and short, dodging the spray 
of your own wake, you’re too exuberant over your ' 
own skill to consider the planning that went into 
that miracle steering mechanism. Yes . . . and 
even when you’re just lazyin’ around on the 
broad sun-deck aft, with the motor turned off 
. it’s too much bother to think of the thou- 
sand and one integrated parts that go to make 
your Owens the roomiest, toughest, ‘ prettiest 


playmate that ever shanghaied your idle hours. 
That’s only natural. 


But as the years pile up and your Owens stays 
young, then something tells you, “This yacht 
must be different!”’ And she is. She’s built like a 
tycoon’s plaything . . . yet something you can 
afford. The answer is specialization on one size 
yacht in the world’s largest plant devoted to 
nothing but 30-footers. Add to that the very 
finest materials that can be bought. Add years of 
skill. The result is no commonplace yacht... . 


feieermcaaes OWENS 3 


If you'd like to know more... slip a 
postcard into the mail for Catalog 40-Z. 

YACHT COMPANY 
ial Stansbury Road, Dundalk 


It’s worth it! 
SS BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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‘Tune U. P’ ” PROPERLY NOW! 


Consideration and attention given now to proper tun- 
ing up, will mean better sailing and racing through 
the entire season. May we suggest: 


SPINNAKER POLE 
FITTINGS 
For handling both parachutes and conventional 
spinnakers. May be jibed quickly. Widely used by 
leading cruising and racing craft. Various models 
and sizes. 
HALYARD REEL WINCHES A// Sizes 
GENOA SHEET WINCHES 
Ratchet and geared typesiof various sizes 


PREFABRICATED RIGGING SERVICE 


Stay assemblies made to the exact measurements of your boat. 
Terminals s waged or fused directly to Hazard Preformed Korod- 
less or Improved Marine Galvanized wire. 





It’s difficult to be calm — when you’re becalmed 





: ’cause your gears couldn’t take it! An auto break- Check Your Rigging and Equipment Now 
‘ down’s no fun — but when you’re oo the water, for a Better Sailing Season! 


That’s why experienced boat owners insist on 
PARAGON, the Reverse and Reduction assemblies 
the largest engine makers install as standard 


equipment. 
0 
d 
ie . 
f Year after year it’s 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC. 910 Cushman St., Taunton, Mass, 
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owners of large yachts. 32-page handbook for owners of small 
sailboats. Write describing your boat and receive proper catalog. 
No obligation. 
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NOW READY 
for SPRING delivery 


Practically completed — awaiting only your 
personal preferences on furnishings, etc. — 
is this distinctive new-type 


70-ft. DIESEL CRUISER 


Combines the comfort of cruisers 10 feet 
longer with the operating economy of 
boats 10 feet shorter. 


Mathis Yacht Building Co. 
Front & Erie Streets 
Camden, New Jersey 





























DIRECTION FINDER 


Know Your Exact Location at All Times 


A 6-tube 3-way portable A.C., D.C.—or 1.4 
volt low drain battery—Radio and Range 
Finder now at a price you can afford to pay. 
2 bands—200 to 400 K. C. short wave, 500 to 1400 
broadcast. Your monogram put on at no extra charge. 
Price for use on inland waters, No. 101, $42.50. For salt 
water use with specially impregnated coils, No. 202, 
$49.50. Both complete with long life batteries. Write 
now for complete information—or send order direct. Post- 
age prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
DEALERS — Many desirable territories open now 


for profitable operation this spring and summer. 
Write direct for complete information. 


% SEA PAL RADIO CO. » 


622 West Lake St., Chicago 
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YACHTING 


M.I.T. tallied 142 points while Warner Willcox and Emil Mosbacher, Jr,, 
collected 116 for Dartmouth. Northeastern’s team of Ray Dion and Bill Cornell 
took third with 109 on a costly Brown disqualification which pushed the Bears 
into a fourth place tie with Michigan at 100. In light easterlies, Boston Uni- 
versity scored 97; Princeton (Kix-Miller and Wilmer replacing Cox and Par. 
dee), 86; Harvard, 79; Williams, 77; Holy Cross, 75; McGill, 65; and American 
International, 43. Trinity (Madden and Brainard as skippers) edged Coast 
Guard, 107-106, to win the consolation round in which Yale’s Jack Ware wag 
individual star. 

At Brown, a near gale hurt the competition, with several crews taking a bath 
in the Seekonk. Princeton’s Kix-Miller nosed out Eric Olsen, 37-36, as high 
point skipper as Tech scored 70 points to Princeton’s 56, Williams’ 52, and 
Brown’s 49 in a field of seven. 

LEronarp M. Fow Le 


»> New Motor Boat Law 


The new federal motor boat law, approved by the President on April 
25th, brings the act of June 9th, 1910, up to date and the Bureau of 
Marine Inspection and Navigation of the Department of Commerce is 
drafting new rules and regulations to meet the changes in the law. The 
new law takes effect immediately except for Section 6, dealing with life- 
saving devices; Section 7, requiring licenses for operators of motor boats 
for hire; and Section 8, concerning the number and type of fire extinguish- 
ers that will be required aboard motor boats in the future. These three sec- 
tions will become effective April 25th, 1941. 

A new class of motor boats is created, Class A, less than 16 feet in lengths 
These must carry a combination lantern forward and a white light aft. 
Class 1 boats must meet the same requirements. Boats in Classes 2 and 3 
must show white lights forward and aft and red and green side lights, 
When under sail and motor, or sail alone, boats of Classes 2 and 3 carry the 
side lights alone while boats of Classes A and 1 are not required to carry 
the combined lantern. All motor boats must have a whistle or other sound 
producing mechanical device and boats of Classes 2 and 3 must have an 
efficient bell. 

Two safety regulations require flame arrestors or backfire traps on all 
motors, except outboards, and all new or repowered boats must have means 
of “properly and efficiently ventilating the bilges of the engine and fuel 
tank compartments so as to remove any explosive or inflammable gases.” 

Section 13 provides: “No person shall operate any motor boat in a reck- 
less or negligent manner so as to endanger the life, limb, or property of any 
person.” The penalty for violation may be a fine not exceeding $2,000 or 
imprisonment for one year or both. 

The act exempts boats under 17 feet in length from keeping the certifi- 
cate of number aboard at all times, also ‘‘any vessel whose design or fit- 
tings are such that the carrying of the certificate of award of the number 
on such vessel would render such certificate imperfect, illegible or would 
otherwise tend to destroy its usefulness as a means of ready identifica- 
tion.” 

Outboards competing or tuning up for regattas are exempted from cer- 
tain equipment requirements. The provision requiring that two copies of 
the Pilot Rules be carried is repealed. Sections 5, 6 and 7 of the present law 
remain in force until April 25th, 1941. 


> Ocean Races in Jersey 


As scheduled elsewhere in the calendar of events, New Jersey is sending 
three contingents of auxiliary sailing yachts to sea this summer in short 
ocean races which promise a lot of fun and interest. The first race, starting 
from Ocean City on July 7th, will be conducted in the waters off that place; 
the second, slated for July 28th, will be held off Manasquan Inlet, and the 
third, on August 18th, will take place off Little Egg Inlet. The Ocean City 
Yacht Club is joining with the Bay Head and Little Egg Harbor Yacht 
Clubs in sponsorship of these three races, whose winner on a point basis will 
be awarded a flag emblematic of the championship of the Jersey Coast. 
All boats that are considered capable of sailing offshore and have sufficient 
power to enable them to negotiate the inlets are eligible for participation. 


> Horseshoe Harbor Plans Busy Season 


With its membership at the prescribed limit of 125, and with a fleet of 
100 boats, the Horseshoe Harbor Yacht Club, of Larchmont, N. Y., held 
the first race of its fifty-second season on May 18th and looked forward to 
sponsoring more Sunday regattas for Western Long Island Sound clubs 
than any other yacht club. This year, as in the past, special emphasis will 
be placed upon the training of junior members. Commodore David Moffat 
Myers will award a trophy to the team of juniors, skipper and mate, which 
demonstrates the greatest skill in a contest compounded of a series of tests 
of boat-handling ability, including man overboard drill. Many improve 
ments to the club’s physical plant have been effected during the winter. 
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p> Jersey Recognizes Lightnings 


The Barnegat Bay Y.R.A. has recognized the Lightning Class for the 
1940 season, and has made a place for it in the regular Saturday afternoon 
series of ten races sponsored by the association at the various yacht clubs 
on Upper Barnegat Bay. The Jersey fleet of Lightnings was organized too 
late last summer to be placed on the regular racing schedule, but in various 
races in which members of the class participated, outstanding heavy 
weather performances were chalked up by the able little sloops. 


> Canoe Championship | 


At least sixty entries in the classes of sailing canoes, which include 
decked sailing canoes, canvas canoes, Classes A, B, C and the wood cruising 
canoes, are assured for the national championship regatta to be held July 
13th and 14th at the Sheepshead Bay Yacht Club, Long Island. The 
American Canoe Association, annual sponsor of these exciting and highly 


competitive races, announces that the Associated Canoe Clubs of Sheeps- 


head Bay will act as host to all visiting canoeists during the course of the 
regatta. Further details may be obtained from Thomas Zuk, Chairman, 
564 South 7th Avenue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


> Yachting on the Thames 


Despite the 1939 slump in yachting on the Thames River at New London, 
Conn., occasioned by the Big Breeze of 1938, the Thames Yacht Club has 
put in an active winter and is preparing to stage a big comeback this sum- 
mer. Eight weldwood dinghies to a design by E. I. Schock, of Rhode 
Island State College, have been constructed by the pooled efforts of club 
members, and instruction for junior members has already gotten under 
way. Plans are being formulated for the establishment of a local Comet 
fleet and, at the Decoration Day opening of the club, races were scheduled 
for these boats as well as for Luders, Harpoons, Stars, and other classes. 

Officers elected to the Thames Yacht Club for the present year include 
Commodore M. J. DeVito, Vice Commodore William Stuart, Rear Com- 
modore Dr. William J. Murray, Fleet Captain John A. Connor, Secretary 
Clifford W. Thurber, and Treasurer Ernest C. Pickings. 

A little farther up the historic river, at Norwich, the Chelsea Boat Club 
has gone into commission with Commodore George Schofield at the helm, 
assisted by Vice Commodore Malcolm Browne, Rear Commodore Maurice 
Browning, Fleet Captain Anthony Duke, Secretary William Mitchell, and 


Treasurer Henry Tubbs. Stated to be the second oldest club in continuous” 


existence since the Civil War, the Chelsea began life as a rowing club but 
has in the course of years transferred its interest from oars to sail and 
power. It maintains summer quarters at Lansing’s dock, at New London, 
to which quarters visiting yachtsmen are cordially invited at the time of 
the Yale-Harvard rowing classic on June 21st, and at all other times. 


> Increased Radio Telephone Facilities at New York 


The New York Telephone Company has recently announced that due to 
the greatly increased number of ship-to-shore telephone installations on 
both yachts and commercial craft in the New York area additional trans- 
mitting and receiving frequencies have been installed at their station, 
WOX, on Staten Island. Former facilities have been duplicated to make 
WOX, in effect, a “double” station. The new frequencies provide for 
transmitting from the shore on 2522 kilocycles and receiving from boats on 
2126 kilocyeles. 

Not only has the receiving and transmitting equipment been completely 
duplicated but new emergency battery operated transmitting equipment 
has also been installed which can be pressed into service in case of failure of 
ordinary power sources. All four of the WOX remote receivers located at 
various points on Long Island -are also being provided with automatic 
standby storage battery power. 

The company has also announced that, effective August 1, 1940, the 
frequencies of the Ocean Gate, N. J., station will be changed to 2558 
kilocycles for transmitting and 2166 for receiving from boats. 

Manufacturers of marine radiotelephone equipment have been advised 
of the above changes and are being urged to supply crystals for the new 
frequencies in all subsequent installations. 


> New Marina at Seattle 


Construction has recently commenced on a new and extensive marina, 
at Harbor Island on Lake Union, Seattle. The Central Marina, as it is 
called, will provide covered berths for over forty boats accommodating 
Some up to 108 feet in length. Each berth will provide electric current, 
large lockers and automatic sprinklers for fire protection. 

The location is within walking distance of downtown Seattle and the 
enterprise is under the direction of the Fisher-White Henry Co. of Seattle. 









light as a 


priced only © 





Marvelously S-M-0-0-T-H 
... like hitting on “all 8” in a modern 
motor car! Trigger-quick on the 
start and breath-taking in get- 
away! Extraordinary flexibility and low trolling 
speed! That’s the kind of performance enjoyed by 
the thousands of enthusiastic owners of Evinrude 
“fours” ... and in the new Zephyr every matchless 
advantage of 4-cylinder construction is brought with- 
in the range of 2-cylinder size, weight and cost. A 
stand-out choice for speed and smart performance 
on good-sized dinghies and utility boats. 


See your Evinrude dealer! Look for his name in 
your classified telephone directory under “Outboard 
Motors.” 9 models to choose from. 


Catalogs Free! Evinrude catalog, and catalog of 6 Elto mod- 
els, priced as low as $26.50, together with an EVINRUDE 


Boat and Motor Selector and Boat 
Directory of Leading Builders, sent [RAsenmeeaebelians 
; ma 
Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada Z 
All Prices F, O. B. Factory : me 


FREE. Address EVINRUDE MOTORS, 









4520 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PRESCOTT WILSON 


Incorporated 


cht Sailmakers 


NEW YORK CITY 








BUQGER: - 


BOATS BEAUTIFUL 
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N O W You can have a staunch and lifetime 
' @ @ @_ cruiser of welded steel at a price in 


line with wood construction. While 
standardization makes this possible, the wide variety of models from 38 
to 70 feet, sail and power, plus our practice of incorporating the 
owner's individual ideas, gives that desirable and distinctive custom touch. 


For many years we have pioneered in the field of small welded steel boat 

building. Our experienced designers collaborate with naval architects of 

repute to give you the finest in design. Our workmen fit each plate with 

expertness born of experience, using the latest of proven welding meth- 
* ods and equipment. Burger steel boats are made right. 


Write now for information, illustrations and prices 


* * * * * * * * 
SAIL AND POWER: STEELAND WOOD: STANDARDIZED AND CUSTOM 


» RURGER BOAT CO: Manttowoc Wis * 


Boat Bulders Since 1865 














YACHTING 


Books For the Yachtsman 


LLOYD’S REGISTER OF AMERICAN YACHTS 


(Lloyd’s Register of American Yachts, New York, $12.00 and $14.00) 
> The 38th annual edition of ‘‘Lloyd’s Register of American Yachts” 
will contain particulars of over 7200 yachts within the United States and 
Canada, the largest number ever listed. The first American yacht register, 
that of Edward Fox in 1872, a booklet of 55 pages, listed 401 yachts and 
24 clubs. 

Approximately 60 per cent of the new boats launched since the publica- 
tion of the last edition are power craft. The transfer of many of the great 
power yachts to Canadian registry will be noticed, and also the lack of 
additions to the racing yachts, not only of the America’s Cup class but in 
the medium sizes. 

Included among the new power yachts is Fifer, 104’ 6” over all, fitted 
with twin Diesel engines, built by the Burrard Dry Dock Company, Lid., 
for Captain W. M. Crawford of Vancouver. Most of the remaining 40 per 
cent of new boats launched are auxiliaries, the largest being Vigilant, a ketch 
93’ 10” on the water line, designed by Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc., and built 
for Drayton Cochran, of New York, by Shelburne Shipbuilders, Ltd. of 
Shelburne, N.S. A fourth Bonnie Dundee for Clifford D. Mallory, 65’ 3” 
length water line, designed and built by Luders Marine Construction 
Company, will be among the more interesting additions to the new issue of 
the register. © 

In the ocean racing class is the new Good News, designed by Sparkman & 
Stephens and built by Henry B. Nevins, for Robert W. Johnson, an aux- 
iliary yawl of 45’ length water line with a Gray gasoline engine. Caribee, 
built by W. A. Robinson, Inc., for Ernest N. May, is an auxiliary schooner 
of the ancient type revived recently by Howard I. Chapelle; she is of 79’ 
length water line and powered with a Buda Diesel engine. Another antique 


of a different kind is the ex-racing schooner Sea Fox, designed in 1888 by . 


Commodore A. Cass Canfield, and built of-iron by the Harlan & Hollings- 
worth Company. She was built to the limit at that time for the leading 
racing class of schooner, 90’, and did credit to her owner-designer. Her 
return to yachting, in her fifty-third year, after being engaged in trade for 
many years, is a tribute to the work of her builders. 

With an increase of 64 yacht clubs and associations over those previously 

recorded, the need that has arisen for additional mooring and landing 
facilities seems obvious. 
- The increasing interest in yachting emphasizes the usefulness of the 
“Yacht Register,” which contains not only specific information for refer- 
ence purposes on yachts and yachting organizations, but also 70 flag plates, 
including private signals and burgees in color. 


FOR HANDY REFERENCE 


> The official Racing Rules of the North American Yacht Racing Union, 
1940 edition, bound in oilcloth and in handy form to slip into one’s pocket, 
may be obtained from Ernest Stavey, Corresponding Secretary, 11 Broad- 
way, New York, at the price of 60 cents per copy. If sent by mail, postage 
will be additional. 

In addition to the racing (and sailing) rules, there are ten decisions upon 
appeals of protests which have been made by the executive committee of 
the Association. The book contains, also, the special signals, racing signals 
and emergency signals as well as compass courses for approximately equi- 
lateral triangular races, and compass signals. There are also the interna- 
tional code flags and pennants, in color. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
The July Issue of "Yachting" Will Be a 


SPECIAL CRUISING NUMBER 


The Largest Issue of the Summer 
DON’T MISS IT! 


Reserve Your Copy at Your Newsdealer’s in Advance! 
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THESE TWO BRAND NEW 


SINGLEHANDERS 


35’ x 25’ x 8’ 6” x 5’ 3” 
Ready for Immediate Delivery: Yawl—- $4750 — Sloop —$4550* — Cutters 
now $5300. Before Buying Any 1940 Auxiliary “Try the Singlehanders First’ 
* Small extra charge for bright mahogany finish shown 














Write or ‘phone today for complete Singlehanders information 
E. ARTHUR SHUMAN, JR., Inc. 
Yacht Brokers 


40 Central Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Telephone: CAPitol 2337 Cable: TIPLER-BOSTON 


Naval Architects + 
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“The subject of this conference? It’s a little 
matter of boat operating expense. Last sum- 
mer they switched to the inboard and they 
made savings beyond their fondest expec- 
tations. Had a lot more enjoyment too 
because their WISCONSIN inboard was al- 
‘ways ready and willing. 


THIS ECONOMY AND SATISFACTION 
at your immediate call. Catalog M-500B gives 
complete information about WISCONSIN in- 
boards and their performance characteristics. 


See your nearest boat-builder or write 
us for his name. 


Only the WISCONSIN inboards have these exclusive features: 
1. High tension magneto with impulse coupling. 2. Timken roller bearings. 
3. Valve seat inserts. 4. Heavy-duty reduction-reverse gear, 


WISCONSIN MOTOR 
CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE - - = WISCONSIN 













LET ME KNOW HOW 
THEYRE BITING! 









A Hallicrafters Radiophone gives you dependable 
service from your boattoevery telephone inthe world. 
There is a model exactly fitting your requirements. 


25 WATT (MODEL HT-8). Cruising 
range. 5 frequency transmitter (crystal con- 
trolled). 6 frequency receiver. 15 x 18 x 10. 


50 WATT (MODEL MT-12). Seagoing 
range. 10 frequency transmitter. 10 fre- 
quency receiver. Both crystal controlled. 
Separate power supply for 110, 32 orj12 volts. 
Dimensions 20% x 19 x 12. Bulkhead or 
table mounting. 


12 WATT (MODEL 
HT-11). Local range. 3 
frequency transmitter. 2 
band receiver (Marine and 
broadcast). 13 x 84% x 9. 


the Lallicesbbees ine. 


CHICAGO, U. S.A. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, Minneapolis, 
Columbus, O., Atlanta, New Orleans, Dallas, Tulsa, San Francisco, Les 
Angeles, Seattle, Salt Lake, Vancouver. ; 








HALLICRAFTERS COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT USED BY GOVERNMENTAL DEPARTMENTS IN 33 COUNTRIES 
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A new trick at the helm 


for heavy weather 


HE man at the helm is style- 

and weather-wise! He’s wearing 
a Field Yachting Suit of pure latex 
bonded to light cloth. It won’t crack, 
peel, stick or bind, and is impervious 
to salt and sun. His trousers are high- 
waisted—but not bibbed—have ad- 
justable elastic suspenders and a 


zipper fly. His mate has on a new 
shirt-jacket of Kersey which is light, 
warm, turns water, and has more 
lives than the galley cat. It has no 
tails (so can be worn in or out) but 
does have extra pocket space and a 
smartness that makes it wearable on 
many occasions other than sailing. 


Both outfits are exclusive with Field’s Bosun’s Locker. The 
latex suit is $12.00... the shirt-jacket is $12.00... trou- 
sers to match are $12.50. All are available in regular sizes. 
State your suit, trouser and shirt size when you order. 


Mail orders filled promptly 


Lhe Bosun’s Locker THE STORE FOR MEN 


MARSHALL FIELD AND COMPANY 





CHICAGO 













Shippan Point 


PRICE $990 — Price with motor and cruising equipment, $1290 
Designed and Built by GILBERT DUNHAM, INC. 


HERE IS 
REAL 


COMFORT 


LET US 
SEND YOU 
Detailed 
Description 
of 
STOUT FELLA 
226” x 180 x 74" 3/2” 
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Stamford, Connecticut 
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THERMO-HOLD HOT OR COLD 





SEA CHESTS 


Are Your Cruising Insurance 
Against Food Spoilage 
Impervious to Sun and Moisture 
Astounding Temperature Perform- 
ance with small amount of ice. Five 
stock sizes in aluminum and ma- 
hogany Weldwood. Keeps hot 
things hot a long time. For Sale by 

Leading Marine Establishments. 


Full particulars on request 


THERMO-VAC CORP. 
146 State St. Boston, Mass. 
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YACHTING 
News from Yachting Centers 


SOUND WAVES 
By Lee Scuppers 


>» This seems to be.the season when boat owners rally around the scuttle- 
butt, or grog keg, or both — it’s a matter of taste — and yield to the popu- 
lar urge to organize. At any rate, within the last few weeks no less than 
three new class associations have been formed within the cruising branch 
of the family. The latest disciples of the in-unity-there-is-strength creed are 
owners of Bounty, -Over-Niter and Sound Cruiser Class auxiliaries. 

The Bounties, largest of the one-design auxiliary sloops so popular here- 
about, will have ten owners on the Sound this summer and most of them 
are expected to race in Y.R.A. events. They have organized with Dr. 
Douglas P. Babbidge, of Huntington, as chairman, P. H. Langdon, secre- 
tary, and Stuart E. Kay as the third member of a committee to draw up 
class rules. All of these skippers formerly raced in the sixth division of the 
Handicap Class. 

Next came the Over-Niters, 31-footers promoted by the enterprising 
Donald B. Abbott, who is secretary of the class committee. Alexander 
Stewart is chairman and Marvin Lee the other official. Eleyen Over-Niters 
are registered from the western end of the Sound and they will hold their 
first formal rendezvous at Indian Harbor on July 6th. 

Then along came the 24-footers designed by George Stadel, Jr., and 
known as Sound Cruisers. This class now numbers eleven and expects to 
grow to fifteen before the summer gets far along. The class committee com- 
prises Charles Dye, Flushing, chairman; Graeme MacDonald, Rye, secre- 
tary, and Harold Baker and Creagh Heydecker. 

The group will hold its first race on June 8th, starting off The Cows at 
Shippan Point, turning Green’s Ledge Light and finishing off Target Rock 
in Huntington Bay. A rendezvous in Price’s Bend will be held that night 
and on Sunday the fleet will break up and sail for home ports. 


> While all this was going on, the International One-Design Class re- 
elected Cornelius Shields chairman of its governing committee and tight- 
ened up the one-design features of the class; the Sound Interclub Class re- 
elected Miss Eleanore Hansen secretary and made plans to have seven 
boats racing this summer; Howell Perrin announced that he had already 
enrolled two dozen yachts, many of them big cruising vessels, in the Handi- 
cap Class and the Western Long Island Sound fleet of the Atlantic Class 
has adopted the sliding main boom gooseneck as official equipment. 


> There is great to-do in some quarters as to where Artie Knapp will dis- 
play his racing gifts this season. Corny Shields announced that “ Lil’ 
Arthur” would skipper Charley Stuart’s Ariel in the International com- 
petition. Then Captain Knapp bought a Star boat out of the Lake George 
fleet and prepared to return to the class in which he won the world cham- 
pionship with Peggywee in 1930. Even so gifted a sailorman as Knapp can- 
not race in both classes at once. Perhaps he’ll tackle one on Saturday and 
the other on Sunday. 


> Final standings for Larchmont’s record winter dinghy racing season 
reveal Larry (Rigid) Reybine as champion of the one-design B Class and 
George (Scotty) Isdale boss of Class X. Corny Shields was runner-up to 
Reybine, who, by the way, is going back into the Star Class, and Hurricane 
Bill Dodge was second among the ‘‘X’s.”’ 


> Rope Yarns: William Miller, perennial chairman of the Port Washing- 
ton Y. C. race committee, will serve in that capacity for the fifteenth 
consecutive season. .. . T. Benjamin Bates, number one member of 
Harlem and one of its founders, sailed into his last port on April 7th. . . . 
Put this in your date book: the thirty-sixth annual National Motor Boat 
Show will be held in Grand Central Palace on January 10th-18th, 1941. 
. . . Valiant, the yawl-rigged, auxiliary-powered Class M yacht owned by 
William T. Aldrich, of Eastern, has been chartered by W. A. W. Stewart, 
former commodore of the New York Y.C. . . . Radio station WNEW 
has begun, on May 17th, a series of weather broadcasts for yachtsmen, 
sponsored by YACHTING, aiming particularly at local conditions over week- 
ends. . . . Miss Ethel Hanan having decided to sail Elsalan herself this 
summer, Billy Luders will become skipper of Earle Hammons’ Four Winds 
in the International Class. He won the championship in that group last 
season with Herman Whiton’s Aries. . . . The era of walking on eggs in 
the Y.R.A. racing program is ended. This year the Week-Enders and Coast- 
wise Cruisers will start on the same gun. . . . C. Sherman Hoyt, one of 
the few yachting skippers who needs no introduction anywhere, will com- 
mand Bob Stanley’s Grilse in the International Class. . . . There is 80 
much talent in that group that Corny Shields is laying himself open to 
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BUY THIS PROVEN 
HOR TODAY 
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Prices are surprisingly low—less than the cost 0 
“dead weight” anchors 


Holding power is greater than anchors weighing 14 
times as much. 






Accepted throughout the world—incorporates all o 
the proven advantages of famous Northill 
Folding Anchors. 

._Tremendous strength—rugged construction. 


one” Sea 

















orthill Utility Anchors are available in a full range of popular 
priced sizes. Order this anchor today for your boat. Northill 
Anchors are carried in stock by leading beri everywhere. 


NORTHILL COMPANY, INC. 
6824 McKINLEY AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 


In Canada: Aviation Service Corp., Ltd., Toronto 














See These Beautiful 


WHEELER PLAYMATES 





Perrit Copper Bottom paints are 


sure death to Teredos, barnacles and 44-FT. BLUE WATER SPORT CRUISER 


This beautiful sport cruising model has spacious teak wood bridge and 
cockpit, luxurious lounging sedan cabin, large galley, toilet and shower 
room and complete crew quarters; it’s a perfect sport yacht ‘at reason- 
There’s a world of economy, too, able price. 


all other pesky marine growths. 


There are 50 smart models in our 28-page 
catalogue — may we send you a copy? 


—cover more square feet per gallon Pl aym ates on P ara de 
—and keep the bottom clean longer. 


for Pettit Marine Paints spread easier 


The smart new 38 Luxury Lounge Playmate is cruising on a demon- 
stration trip in Chesapeake Bay Waters. Arrange to inspect this boat at 
PETTIT PAINT COMPANY, INC. a convenient port. Other new boats may be inspected at 
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cruising convenience and pleasure”’ 
**A valuable standby in emergencies’ 


Every boat can and should have an inexpensive 
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Crystal Controlled 
MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE 
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Manufactured by leaders in the field 
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YACHTING 


prosecution on a charge of building a monopoly in restraint of trade. . . . 
Marjorie and H. Lee Platt have joined the Central Long Island Sound 
fleet of the Star Class with No. 1940, Marle. . . . Purdy’s boatbuilding 
establishment in Port Washington looks like a Star sailor’s paradise. Right 
now, the shop appears to be full of Aces and there is also a new red-hulled 
Dice. . Cedarhurst’s Lightning fleet has grown to twelve boats and 
will be used for the Great South Bay junior championship series there in 
August. . . . The Crescent Athletic Club, in Huntington, is organizing a 
Lightning fleet. . . . More Lightning news: Cedarhurst and Riverside are 
planning an inter-club team match for the week-end before the national 
championships of the class at the Connecticut port, August 21st... . 
Arthur C. Ebinger, of the Westhampton Beach Y.S., has bought a 39-foot 
Elco cruiser and named her Sejac II. . . . Bruns, Kimball & Co., of New 
York, conducted the fourteenth annual Richardson sailaway cruise begin- 
ning May 17th for ten new owners of Richardson stock cruisers. . . . Con- 
solidated’s biggest job is refitting the 230-foot Lyndonia for her new assign- 
ment with Pan-American Airways. . . . The Storm Trysail Club held its 
annual spring rendezvous at Lloyd’s Point sandhole the week-end of 
May 18th. . . . Early comers in the Atlantic and Star Classes joined the 
Internationals in Larchmont’s pre-season series of three races on May 
11th-12th. . . . The Eastchester Bay Star sailors have won their long 
fight for separation from the Western Long Island Sound fleet. With 20 
boats in the unit, the Bronx County lads have received a charter as the 
East River Fleet with their jurisdiction extending from “East of Hell 
Gate Lighthouse to Stepping Stones Light.” . . . The New York A.C. 
will divide the fleet into racing and cruising divisions for the first time in 
its umpty-umpth annual Block Island race in July. The club’s simple handi- 
capping formula has been changed to include sail area as a factor. Hereto- 
fore, only length and beam have been figured. . . . Riverside has revised 
the rig allowances for its overnight race to Stratford Shoals, giving gaff- 
rigged sloops, ketches and schooners a better break. . . . And, closing on 
the proper social note, we record the fact that nothing is sacred. The New 
York Yacht Club has decided to throw open its historic citadel on West 
44th Street to the ladies once a week. 


REEF POINTS FROM EASTERN CONNECTICUT 
By Cap Stan 


> With his dinghy Fanny Dunker moving fast, and using uncanny skill 
and judgment, Dick Hill, of Larchmont, triumphed in Class X in the Spring 
Regatta of the Essex Y.C., on May 4th and 5th, thereby having his name 
inscribed on the Commodore George E. Roosevelt Dinghy Trophy, along- 
side of the previous winners, Walter Rowe, Bill Dodge and Sam Wetherill, 
these three already having won two legs apiece on the famous silver platter. 
George (Scotty) Isdale and Walter Rowe were right on Hill’s heels all the 
way, ready to take advantage of the slightest slip. But the slip never came 
and the Larchmont tar emerged from the battle six points to the good over 
Isdale. 

Five Class D dinks also showed up for the festivities, Ed Raymond, of 
Stamford, continuing a long winning streak to win by a substantial margin 
over his brother Frank. 

On the first day, Saturday, it didn’t look as though there would be any 
racing at all, the dinghies being unable to stem the strong spring freshet 
current with the light northerly breeze. Then Vice Commodore Hinrichs, 
acting chairman of the Race Committee, had a bright idea. Why not race 
in South Cove? Ordinarily, South Cove is too shallow, even for dinghies. 
But freshet conditions supplied the needed depth. So the committee boat, 
two crash boats, and Whitman Kenyon’s fast Stortebeker’s Tender yanked 
the dinks over to South Cove, and there the races were run off without & 
hitch in light to moderate northerly breezes, with practically no current. 

With his boat moving fast, Hill won three races by comfortable margins. 
Twice luck was against him in some fluky going but, even then, he was 
in the upper brackets and never lost his lead. 

Dodge, Rowe and Wetherill each need but one more victory to gain 
permanent possession of the Roosevelt Trophy. Hill needs two. The next 
contest, November 10th and 11th, at Essex, should be another stirring 
battle. 

Following are the point scores of the leading boats: 

Roosevelt Trophy Division: R. O. H. Hill, Larchmont, 50; George M. 
Isdale, Larchmont, 44; F. Walter Rowe, Essex, 43; Wm. B. Dodge, 
Mystic, 40. 

Second Division, Class X: F. W. Cole, Jr., Hartford, 78; Hardy Mathe- 
son, New Haven, 76; T. D. Blake, Essex, 60; Besse & Campbell, New 
Haven, 55. 

Class D: Ed Raymond, Stamford, 40; Frank Raymond, 29; W. J. H. 
Dyer, Providence, 26. 


> At a recent meeting of the Race Committee of the Eastern Connecticut 
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An £2 a 
BUDA-LANOVA DIESELS 


‘*, . . made a cruise of approximately 600 miles . . . used $21.10 worth of fuel oil at 714 cents per gallon. . . 
made this same trip with another boat with a gasoline engine . . . used 612 gallons of gasoline averaging 22 cents 
per gallon . . . my apparent cost is about 14 with fuel oil what it was with gasoline . . . I would also like 
to add that the horsepower of your Diesels is certainly up to your guarantee; I do not believe that there are any 
two 85 H.P. gasoline engines made that will push my 38 ft. boat 18 nautical m.p.h., or turn 17-14 wheels a full 
200 r.p.m. when the engines are one year old.” (Signed) A. T. Heath, Fort Myers, Fla. — Here is convincing 
proof of the outstanding performance of BUDA-LANOVA “Low Pressuré” DIESELS! Send for the new illustrated 
booklet showing the complete BUDA Marine Engine line. No obligation. 


THE BUDA co. Commercial Avenue Harvey Co Illinois 
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over 700 Yacht Club Burgees and . 
approximately 3000 Private Sig- An offshore vessel fit for any ocean! No 
: nals of Yachtsmen. frills —no varnish. Just a comfortable boat 
Blue Cloth, Gilt, with Subscriber’s name on cover $14.00 sleeping four, with plenty of cockpit for fishing. : 
a Offered at the lowest price at which a standard- 
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ized boat can be bought — and with the lowest 
upkeep cost! You may obtain this same boat 
without berths but with a 15- foot cockpit for 





LLOYD’S AMERICAN YACHT FLAGS 


LEEPER AIE TIES, COPS I TE TE 


THE 70 FLAG PLATES OF THE YACHT REGISTER IN COLORS, $1650.00. 

BOUND SEPARATELY IN BLUE CLOTH, GILT........... $3.00 
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Yachtsmen are fussy people 


> aee overlooking a detail, they compli- 
ment their guests and their own good 
health by serving Poland Water, the world’s 
foremost natural mineral water. Famous for 
over three-quarters of acentury, Poland Water 
is bottled only at the Spring. Available in 
cases, cartons and demijohns. Easily stored. 
A generous supply should be kept aboard. 


Poland “Water 


Poland Spring Company, 551 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Tel. VAnderbilt 6-0393 
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FOUR-CYLINDER MOTOR 


This husky power plant weighs 
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% ae feet! Won its world wide 
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motor that powered a 36’ yawl 
across the Atlantic and back. 
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100% on the Utility Four. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR CO, 
MARINE MOTORS 312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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YACHTING 


Y.R.A., dates were set for the principal regattas of the coming season, as 
follows: 
July 15th-17th. Preliminary Races, Women’s Championship, Adams Cup, 


Fenwick Y.C. 
August 2nd-4th. Annual Regatta, Pine Orchard Club. 


August 12th-13th. Elimination Races, Midget Championship, Duck Island 


TAN > 
August 19th-21st. Junior Eliminations, Sears Cup, Pine Orchard Club. 
August 25th. Senior Championships, Shennecosset Y.C. 


The Race Committee of the E.C.Y.R.A. is composed of representatives 
of the member clubs. 


> Commodore E. Standish Bradford, of the Off Soundings Club, sailed his 
new sweetheart, the cutter Spookie, over to the Saybrook Yacht Yard from 
New London recently and is having her thoroughly overhauled in anticipa- 
tion of competing in the Off Soundings cruise and other events during the 
season. His former pride and joy, the yaw! Estrella, in which he won the 
New London-Annapolis race last year, has been sold to Frank P. Fifer, 
of Rochester. Coincidentally, Estrella is also at the Saybrook Yacht Yard. 
Also, her new owner intends giving her a tryout in the Off Soundings races, 


> The Off Soundings Club Cruise keeps getting bigger and bigger. The 
second week in May there were no less than 94 entries — 19 in Class B, 
for boats under 34 feet over all; 4 in Class C (Special) ; and the remainder in 
Class A, for boats between 34 and 55 feet over all measurement. 


> E. Spencer Berger’s 73-foot yawl Mandoo IT has left her winter quarters 
at the Dauntless Yard, Essex, and is now at Lawley’s, South Boston. 
Reason: John Alden, her designer, has planned a new yawl rig for her — 
lighter and more modern in every respect. With less weight aloft and less 
windage, Mandoo should be able to provide many a headache for some 
of her competitors. 


> Fulton Rindge’s 52-foot houseboat Highball II now sports a false stack 
and will swing one of her tenders on electrically-operated stern davits, 
thus leaving her port side clear for docking. 


> Visitors to the increasingly popular Hamburg Cove, that beautiful and 
fully protected anchorage on the Connecticut River just above Essex, will 
be glad to know that a special service will be inaugurated between the Cove 
and Essex, beginning about June lst. The Essex Marine Basin, located on 
the old steamboat dock, will run its 18-foot utility runabout up'to the Cove 
with newspapers, etc., every morning, take orders for supplies, and make 
delivery later in the day. 


> The long-looked-for team match between the Larchmont BO boats and 
the Essex Class X boats, scheduled for April 21st, turned out to be a com- 
plete washout. Six of the Larchmont tars turned up at Essex with their 
dinks but it rained, and blew hard from the north’ard. Two or three times 
they were ready to have a go at it but the wind would pipe up and the rain 
come down. So they gave it up as a bad job. The Larchmonters were too 
busy with other scheduled affairs to come back the following week-end, so 
there probably won’t be any match until some time next fall. 


> Louis Brooks, Jr., of Chester, Sam Jones, of Groton, and Bud McKenzie, 
of Essex, are three newcomers to the Class X dinghy ranks at Essex this 
year. 


> The Eastern Connecticut Y.R.A. will hold its annual Regatta at Pine 
Orchard, August 2nd-4th. 

In addition to regular one-design events open to fleets of E.C.Y.R.A. 
member clubs, there will be, as an added attraction, a race for cruising 
yachts, open to members of all accredited yacht clubs. The race committee 
has planned a course approximately 25 miles long to be sailed on August 
3rd. Time allowances will be figured and classes established using the 
“Off Soundings”’ rule. It is hoped that there will be a good turn out for this 
event. Entries should be sent to Hervey Stockder, Essex, Connecticut. 

The Pine Orchard Squadron is working on plans for frequent launch 
service between Sachem’s Head, the Thimble Islands Harbor, and the club 
float for the convenience of visitors using these anchorages. 
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is the result of their performance as 

a whole over a long period of years. 
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WALTER VON HUTSCHLER 
WORLD'S CHAMPION 1938-1939 


The originator of flexible spars 
inspected our plant in May and 
placed his order before leaving for 
a short trip to his family home in 
Brazil. 


* 
YOU 
CAN STILL GET A NEW STAR 
IN TIME FOR THE 
IMPORTANT EVENTS 
THIS SUMMER 
* 

FITTINGS AND ACCESSORIES 
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FLEXIBLE SPARS 


— USED STARS — 
TRAILERS 
* 
We have built nothing but Stars 
and Star equipment for 18 years 
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By Walter X. Brennan 


> The first elaborate effort to stage an outboard race in this area in many 
years has been launched with plans for a 70-mile run on July 7th, from 
Marysville to Detroit. Towns along the St. Clair River, scene of the 1933 
Harmsworth Race, have already signed up for $800 in prize money and 
more is said to be forthcoming. 

Seaworthy craft will be needed for the run, as the boats will have to 
pass the heavy Great Lakes steamer traffic and make the run across 15 
miles of open water in Lake St. Clair. 


> Two changes have been announced in the course for this year’s Port 
Huron-Mackinac Race which starts in lower Lake Huron on July 13th. 
The lighted buoy well offshore, which was introduced last year to add to 
the navigation problem, will be disregarded and for the first time in the 
16-year history of the event the boats will be allowed to leave Bob-Lo 
Island to port. Committees in the past have always required that the 
island be left to starboard, which kept the boats in safer water and brought 
them squarely across the finish line, but this also forced the fleet into the 
swift current of the Straits of Mackinac and the fluky airs which prevail 
there. 


> The Inter-Lake Yachting Association regatta, which gets under way 
August 4th, at Put-In-Bay, will run five days, it was decided at the an- 
nual spring meeting of the organization held at Sandusky, on April 27th. 
This will be the first five-day regatta for the organization in nearly a 
decade. It was also decided to sail two different courses this year. For the 
past two years, 200 sail boats have competed on two triangular courses, 
one inside the other. With 34 classes, the first boats to start are often 
around the course before the last classes have gotten away, resulting in 
confusion of starting and finishing guns. 


> The U.S. Power Squadrons of the area will hold a rendezvous on June 
15th and 16th at Put-In-Bay. This may be combined with military 
maneuvers by the Naval and Marine Reserves. The military has shown 
considerable interest in the possibilities since the Navy has no suitable 
boats for practice operations in such areas as the Lake Erie Islands and 
the Marines have no boat equipment whatever. The Power Squadron men 
are willing to join in any operations which might be suitable for the 
occasion but it is feared that there is not time to get the military functioning. 


> Much time has been lost by Detroit River yachtsmen in the past 
month in watching the two Navy torpedo boats, recently completed by 
the Fisher Boat Works, on their test runs. Scraping and painting comes 
to a halt as the roar of the two 1200 hp. Packard motors, in each boat, 
drowns out the sounds of fitting out. The workers rush to the dock to 
see if the Navy boats have something they haven’t got. 


> Detroit loses two well-known boats this spring through sales to other 
ports. The Crocker-designed schooner Nawanna, owned by a Bayview 
Y.C. syndicate, will go to Milwaukee; French Boy, Detroit fleet champion 
for two years, has been sold by John French to the Bostwick Brothers, of 
the Mentor Harbor Y.C. 


> Snipe Class sailors of this area will have an active schedule this sum- 
mer with a Great Lakes championship series to be held in conjunction 
with the I.L.Y.A. regatta at Put-In-Bay, in August, and the Upper Great 


Lakes championship, to be sailed at the Crescent Sail Y.C., Detroit, | 


August 10th-11th. The races are limited to fleets located in Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin. 


> The Toledo Yacht Club juniors, sponsors of the T. Y.C. Frostbite Sweep- 
stakes, which will be held this year on June 15th-16th, are making plans 
for handling over 100 small boats. In five years the event has become the 
small boat classic of the area and has done much to build up interest and 
activity in the club. 
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of just about 
every picture 


you'll meet 


With this Kodak Monitor’s 
swift lens at your fingertips, 
you get splendid snapshots on 
clear days, surprisingly good 
ones even under adverse light 
conditions. Because your 
1/400-second Supermatic 
shutter “‘stops” most action, 
you can snap people when 
they’re on the go, get pictures 
so informal and spontaneous 
that they fairly live. 

Picture size is big, so you 
can take superb landscapes 
and group pictures. And to 
make your picture taking sim- 
pler and surer, there’s a film- 
centering mechanism, double- 
exposure prevention device, 
exposure-counting scale, body 
shutter release. At your deal- 
er’s ... Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 
PRICES .. . With Kodak Anas- 
tigmat Special f/4.5 lens and 
Supermatic shutter, Kodak 
Monitor Six-16, for 2% x 4%4- 
inch pictures, $48.50. Six-20 
model (2% x 3'%4-inch pic- 
tures), $42.50. 
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Going to the New York World's 
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Kodak Building—see the Greatest 
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STILL TIME TO USE 


VAL BLANC 


BY VALSPAR 
Sensationally White ! 


THE WHITEST, 
TOUGHEST, TOPSIDE WHITE 


@ RESISTS SCRUBBING 

@ OILY WATERS 

@ ENGINE EXHAUSTS 

@ MARSH GASES 
Made from a secret French formula, in 
gloss, semi-gloss and flat. Possesses extra- 
ordinary covering power. Easily identified 
by the over-size, beautiful can illustrated. 
Here’s the white you have always hoped for! 

Write us for name of nearest dealer. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, Inc. 
11 EAST 36th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


In Canada: The Valspar Corp., Ltd.,Toronto, Ont. 














: AC LETE LINE 
20 Gasoline Models 4 to 125 H.P é 
* 6 Hesselman Type “Spark = 
Diesels” 35 to 200 H.P. 








You'll like the extreme dependability, 
economy and top notch performance 
of this oil burning power plant. It 
features starting ease, light weight, low 
maintenance and smooth operation at 
all speeds from idling to open throttle. 
Send today for details of this remark- 
able engine that combines best advan- 
tages of both Diesel and Gasoline 
engines. 





RED WING MOTOR CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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(Hesselman Type) Spark Diesels! 


DISTRIBUTORS: Verrier Eddy Co., 
201 E. 12th St., New York City; W. H. 
Moreton Corp., 1043 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston; W. E. Gochenaur Mfg. 
Co., 437 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
bi, By Jeff Davis 


> As this is being written, it looks as though the Rhode Island Y.C. wag 
coming out of the ether. How complete the recovery will be, can’t be fore. 
told but we’re hopeful. The hurricane a year and a half ago left nothing but 
some piles and a few stringers. Some of us wanted to start again with a little, 


-old fashioned clubhouse, cutting out all the fancy doodads until the club 


could afford to get them, while others wanted to begin again in grander 
shape than we were on the wild day when the wind blew and the waye 
rolled up the Bay. 

There were some things, however, that had to be done right, and they 
were, but they didn’t include building a clubhouse. When it came to talk- 
ing about that, the important question: “What will we use for money?” 
did the Banquo (was that the way he spelled it?) act and “‘riz” right up in 
front of us — and nobody could answer. 

Last year, we had the landing floats in place and a 10’ by 20’ shanty. This 
year, so far, we have the same floats, same shanty, but the outer end of the 
wharf has been rebuilt and a catwalk to get to it; gas, water and light are 
there, and within a week we will have a steward on the pay roll. We also 
have the foundation for a house in. 

The members have been ‘‘touched”’ to pay for what we have built and 
those who will stand for another ‘‘touch”’ without too much high pressure 
salesmanship being applied will throw in another chip (some of them have) 
and we’ll build the best we can with what we have and hope for better 
times to come. There’s a special committee of five appointed to put it over. 

The club was organized as the Providence Y.C. in December, 1875, and 
incorporated in 1877. Ten years later, the charter was amended to change 
the name to the Rhode Island Y.C. and allow the annual meeting to be held 
in “ Providence County” instead of the City of Providence. 


> Most of the Frostbite sailors have quit sailing dinghies and gone to 
work on the realer boats they sail in the summer time. Down here, sort 
of stuck in between the Sound and Marblehead, we’re always about a 
month later getting going than in either of those places. Reason? Nearly 
all of our owners like to do their own puttering, most all are businessmen, 


either employers or employes, and a bad week-end means a week lost to 
’ them. Good week-ends have been scarce and many of the boats are late in 


getting afloat. With few exceptions, the boats that race are still on shore 
and yacht club anchorages are like deserted villages. 


> Wilton S. Arnold, a retired college professor of Boston, who will spend 
the summer on the north end of Conanicut Island, has bought the open cat 
boat Swallow. W.S. is a brother of Ernest L., known better as ‘‘ Pop”’ to the 
sailing fraternity, and Pop went on a still hunt for a small boat husky 
enough to take what occasionally comes in the lower Bay. He found her in 
Stanley’s yard at Barrington, and is decking her over and making a jib- 
headed rig for her. When youngsters, the Arnolds lived at the north end of 
Conanicut where their father was keeper of the old light. 


> Web Knight is experimenting with rudders, trying to get a few extra 
miles out of his 36-foot trunk cabin commuter. She is a sister ship to Jim 
Sheldon’s Skidaway, built by Bent at East Greenwich, in 1930, from El- 
dredge-MclInnis designs, and has never been named. Originally, she had 
twin. screws and double rudders. Last year, Knight replaced the twin 
arrangement with an engine of more horse power than the twins had to- 
gether, and a big single wheel and got her up to about 36 miles. Now he’s 
putting brackets on the transom to carry a single rudder and let him slip 
the wheel about six or eight inches further aft. He thinks it will get more 
pushing power than when it swung in the space between the double rud- 
ders. That’s something for the scientific guys to argue, not me. 


> The latest report is that there will be 37 Beetle cat boats at the Edge- 
wood Y.C. this year. And at least 20 more at the Barrington Y.C. Both 
groups have junior organizations. On May 11th, they met at Barrington 
and formed the Narragansett Bay Beetle Catboat Association. . . 


> The Sea Scout director of Narragansett Council, Boy Scouts, reports 16 
of those Schock-designed dinghies under construction by members of the 
different “ships,” five of them at Woonsocket, four at Washington (R.l. 
not D.C.) and one each at Wickford, East Greenwich, Norwood, Wake 
field, Providence, Rumford, and Uxbridge, Mass. 


> Short Ends. . . . Verner Z. Reed, of Newport, has sold his auxiliary 
yawl Traveler (Pampero when she was a New York “‘40’’) to R. B. Breed, 
of New York. She has been fitted out at Herreshoff’s and gone to her new 
home port. . . . Robert H. Smith of Providence has been elected sect 
tary-treasurer of the Saunderstown Y.C., succeeding Harry Cary. «+: 
Wendell Brown’s auxiliary cat boat Elizabeth was the early bird in com 
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mission at the Edgewood Y.C. and Howard King has bought a 32’ double- 
ended power boat Resolute, from Fairhaven, to help tow the Edgewood 
Snipes, Beetles, Nationals, etc., to the different club regattas this sum- 
mer. . . . Bill Hempstead has changed the name of his newly acquired 
Star from Skipjack to Zephyr. . . . And Herb Speakman, who bought Jack 
Tiplady’s Indian Tip VI, has scraped the VJ off and left her just plain 
Tip. . . . And while on the subject of names, there’s the little power boat, 
Short Beer, at East Greenwich with a picture of one (in color) on each side. 
. . . John Gross, who built a National last winter, is rounding up all known 
National owners and called a meeting to form a fleet of the association. . . . 
John J. Felton, of Norwood, has about finished a 28’ power cruiser, built in 
his yard miles away from water deep enough to float her. Planked with inch 
cedar strips, one on top of the other, and nailed through, old time Maine 
style. Going to call her My Elsie because an eight-year-old neighbor said: 
‘Mr. Felton, why don’t you name her afterme?” . . . Edward Thurston 
has sold his Beetle cat boat Pee Wee to Philip C. Lenzf6f Barrington, and 
bought a new boat to replace her. . . . Albert Lemos has started construc- 
tion of a 54’ 2” over all auxiliary ketch from a Sparkman & Stephens design, 
for a Rhode Island owner who wants to remain sub rosa. . . . Robert 
Phelps, Newport, has sold his power cruiser Puffin to Lady Camoys, and 
bought Ed Ganz’ little auxiliary cruising Sloop Murmur... . Earle 
Rogers, of Pawtucket, has bought Ed W. Smith’s auxiliary sloop Voyager. 
. . . John Ferry, of the Ida Lewis Y.C., has sold the “S” boat Surprise to 
J. Russell Parsons, of New York. . . . Gilbert Hood, of Boston, has 
bought the schooner Werdna from Charles D. Jencks, and E. G. Parrot 
has bought Dexter Lewis’s cruising cutter Circumstance. 


—=S 
GULF GOSSIP ° 
By Elizabeth Miller 


p> The recent annual elections at the Southern Y.C. brought into office as 
commodore a man who has been connected with yachting in the South for 
many years. Auguste Capdevielle has acted as chairman of the race com- 
mittee of the Southern Y.C. for twelve summers. It is full time that our 
plump and jovial chairman of the starting line has a chance to watch the 
races as host. 

Vice Commodore Edward Jahncke, who has recently been made Third 
Vice President of the International Star Class Y.R.A., fits in extremely well 
as a flag officer by virtue of his experience and enthusiasm. William T. 
Hardie was elected rear commodore. His years of experience in yacht club 
activities, here and on the Gulf Coast, and his participation in the St. Pete- 
Havana Races, bring much new interest to the office. 

The new board is composed of L. P. Beard, George Clark, John Dane, 
W. B. Edgar, George Healey, Jr., J. D. Miller, Jr., J: E. Rau, Garner 
Tullis and J. C. Bacque. 
> Sailing on Lake Pontchartrain has begun with a will. Every week-end 
yachtsmen have been taking advantage of the exceptionally good weather 
which makes it possible. Ex-commodore Davis Wuescher and Stewart 
Maunsell have found a battling ground in the cutter class with honors so far 
pretty evenly divided. Gilbert Gray and Ear] Blouin are starting out their 
season-scrap in the Fish Class, while Brennon Cleary, in the Star Class, 
is making hay while the sun shines. Bobby Newman won the Ark Trophy 
in the Star Class recently, his first win this season. 


> Plans are being made for the long distance race to Tchefuncta River 
and there will probably be a goodly fleet participating in the Annual S.Y.C. 
brawl (I mean race). . . . New Orleans is honored by the presence of a 
“‘hush-hush”’ boat, one of the U.S. Navy’s new mosquito fleet. She disap- 
pears every so often to make a shakedown cruise in the Gulf. . . . Jimmy 
Fiebleman and Roark Bradford, our two authors of note, bit the dust in 
the first races of that sweet cutter, Jbid, with some wild looking light sails. 
You can’t find the boat for the spinnaker. . . . Work on the harbor is 
continuing; there will be plenty of room for the New York, Florida and 
Texas visitors of deep draft and great length. . . . Harbor master Oscar 
Lamar was really having a time the last three weeks, trying to get every- 
body up on the ways at the same time. Plus that, there seems to be a color 
drunk going on. Oscar says that he hasn’t painted two boats the same color 
this season. . . . Sidney Menge took his first win in the Fish Class re- 
cently. . . . Much spring cleaning is going on at the yacht club; fresh paint 
signs are everywhere. . . . The Gulfport, Pass Christian, Mobile and Bi- 
loxi Yacht Clubs got together for a eombined opening regatta that was 
really fine. . . . This year’s two weeks’ Gulf Coast race series has been 
shortened to one week — but what a one that will be! . . . Leslie Beard 
has been appointed chairman of the race committee, with Jack Scheibe 
as second in command. The races so far have been excellent, and not even 
the veteran crabbers have anything to say to the contrary. 
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YACHTING 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> Two new clubs, the Clinton River Y.C., of Mount Clemens, Mich., ang 
the Bar Harbor Y.C., Grosse Isle, Mich., were admitted to membership 
in the Inter-Lake Y.A. at the annual spring meeting held at Sandusky, 
Ohio, April 27th. This brings the number of member clubs up to 37, a record 
in the history of this 55-year-old yachting association. Commodore J. W, 
Harbrecht announced that the association has a total membership of at 
least 9000 yachtsmen and 2033 boats. 

Delegates decided that the Lippincott handicap rule, adopted in 1939, 
will be used again this year, without change. It was also decided to charge 
an entry fee for all boats entering the 1940 regatta. For the smallest classes, 
sailing over the short course, the entry fee will be $1.00, with a $2.00 fee for 
boats sailing the intermediate course and $3.00 assessed against the largest 
classes sailing over the long course. Wilbur J. Wright, of Cleveland, L. H, 
Stone, of Vermilion, Dick Foote, of Toledo, T. W. Barbier, of Detroit and 
Dr. Mylander, of Sandusky, were elected to the nominating committee o 
1940. 


> The Sandusky Boat and Equipment Show, plan and pride of the officers 
and trustees of the Sandusky Sailing Club (James Smith, commodore, 
Ralph Stockdale, vice commodore, Norman Britton, secretary, and trustees 
Charles Gilcher, Robert Judson, Burdette Foster and Sheldon Rowland) 
was the complete success for which they hoped and worked. Exhibitors and 
spectators alike were pleased with the arrangements. The big gymnasium 
of the Sandusky Junior High School made a splendid exhibition hall for 
the display of such interesting boats as the Lyman Islander runabout, the 
Lawley “110,” the Douglass International dinghy, the Sandusky Boat 
Works Interlaker, Ray Green’s Nipper, from Toledo, the Larsen Bros,’ 
Comet, the Lyman 16-foot Cat, the Darst Interlaker, the Wolverine Snipe, 
the Dyer Dink, the Beatty 26-foot Sportsman and a number of outboards. 
In addition to the boats, there were interesting exhibits of marine hardware 
and equipment and an elaborate display of charts and photographs 
arranged by the U.S. Lake Survey Office. 


> The Port Clinton Y.C. has added 16 new boat slips this year to take care 
of its rapidly growing fleet. The Interlake sloop has been adopted as an offi- 
cial class by the club and Lee Bracken, Bill Wolfe and Frank Carstens have 
bought boats of this ciass from Harry Darst, of Sandusky. 


> R.H. Bostwick, of Chardon, Ohio, 1939 commodore of the Mentor Har- 
bor Y.C., has bought the auxiliary sloop French Boy, formerly Spindrift, 
from John H. French, of Grosse Pointe, Mich., and will bring her to Mentor 
Harbor. She is one of the famous New York Yacht Club ‘‘32’s,”’ built by 
Henry B. Nevins of City Island, N. Y., from designs by Sparkman & 
Stephens. 

The boat, which will be renamed Falcon IJ, has been notably successful 
in long distance cruiser races, having finished second for the past two years 
in the annual Port Huron to Mackinac Race. There are only two of these 
boats on the Great Lakes. 

Twelve members of the Mentor Harbor Y.C. applied for and passed the 
examination of the U.S. Coast Guard Reserve. A Mentor flotilla has been 
formed with Earl Benninghoff as commander. 


> Vice Commodore Harry Ball, of the Lakeside Y.C., launched his new 
Chris-Craft 30-foot cruiser Gladdie II on April 23rd at. Yacht Terminals, 
Inc., the first pleasure boat of the season to be launched in Cleveland har- 
bor. Ice floes had to be pushed out of the way before the boat could reach 
her moorings at the Lakeside harbor. 


> The Southern Lake Erie Star Class fleet has a complete series of races 
planned for the coming season. The first race will be at Vermilion on May 
26th. There will be five races in the spring series, held May 26th, 30th, 
June Ist, 2nd, 9th and 16th. 

A novel idea which will be tried out by this fleet will be a series of six 
Saturday evening races on June Ist, 8th, 15th, 22nd, 29th and July 20th. 
All races will start at 6:00 p.m., with the first three at Vermilion, two at 
Huron and the final race at Lorain. 

The elimination series of five races, to pick representatives for the Great 
Lakes championship series at Gull Lake, Mich., August 11th—14th, will be 
held at Huron, June 23rd and 30th; Vermilion, July 4th; Lorailt, 
July 7th and 2ist. . 


> Dr. Paul Gordon’s new 34-foot Chris-Craft express cruiser Pauella V 
arrived at the Cleveland Y.C. on April 28th, the first of the 1940 cruisers 
to make the trip from Algonac under power. Pauella is powered with twin 
160 hp. motors and is probably the fastest Cleveland-owned express 
cruiser. 
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The 27-foot cruiser built by Norman Philpot, on Rocky River Island, 
from designs by John D. Clark, Cleveland’s only small boat designer, has 
been bought by Dr. C. R. Poser, of Rocky River. The new boat has been 
named Carylin and is being powered with a Gray Six-91 engine. 

The U.S. Engineers’ dredge started work at Rocky River on April 29th. 
The engineers found only five feet of water over the entrance bar. It will be 
deepened to ten feet. 


> The various Lake Erie Power Squadrons are planning a rendezvous for 
Put-in-Bay on June 15th. Here the fleets will be organized with the idea of 
picking up marines at Sandusky and Port Clinton and attempting to land 
them on Put-in-Bay during the night. All boats will be controlled from the 
flagship, by radio. Dr. G. E. Sherman, of Detroit, and Ernest Kramer, of 
Cleveland, are the committee on arrangements. 


p> Al Koran Temple, A.A.O.M.S., Cleveland, is sponsoring the central 
divisional outboard championships at Cleveland, August 11th. The regatta, 
which will be held in conjunction with the Coast Guard’s 150th anniversary 
celebration, will be handled by the Mid-East Outboard Association. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> The racing season opens this month with a lively brand of competition 
in Massachusetts Bay. At Marblehead, the International Eight-Metres, the 
International 30-Square-Metres and the International One-Designs will 
have the spotlight. 

The purchase of Gypsy, formerly owned by the late Harry E. Noyes, by 
ex-Commodore Chandler Hovey of the Eastern Y.C., has put the “Eights”’ 
back in the sun. The Internationals will have eight boats sailing in their 
second season at the ’head while the ‘‘Thirties” have the last importation 


from embattled Scandinavia in Edward Mitton’s new Mitamar. 


> On Boston Bay, the Indian Class has six new boats as well as sundry 
revamped older boats returning to the firing line under new ownership. 
It is likely that some 40 Indians will start together in some of the interclub 
regattas this summer. 

The Winthrop Hustlers, which started with a baker’s dozen back in 1922 
and then ran into the doldrums, have 50 boats in the fleet. What with the 
New York Y.C. cruise and the Cruising Club of America blue water classic 
finishing at Gloucester. the Bay has a red letter season in the offing. 


> Many prominent yachtsmen were on hand for the launching of one of the 
largest yachts built in New England when the 65-foot over all auxiliary 
yawl Rose, owned by Mr. and Mrs. G. Peabody Gardner, slid smoothly into 
the Town River from the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard. Rose was designed 
by John G. Alden. 


> The Indian Class voted to clamp down on all new boats being built and 
to adapt a strict system of measurement. All boats now are required to race 
the last interclub event at Cottage Park. 

The season will consist of twelve races with standings to be figured on 
the percentage system. A hot battle for the championship was fought last 
year, with five boats neck and neck right down to the final race. 


> Another important launching was that of the first of eight new Yankee 
One-Designs, from the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard for members of the 
Beverly Y.C. The number one boat to go in commission is owned by Parker 
Converse. Among the other owners are: S. Wiley Wakeman, A. Felix 
DuPont, Samuel C. Register, John D. Rockefeller, 3rd. 


> The 76-foot auxiliary ketch Huntress, designed by the famous Nat 
Herreshoff, has been sold by Parkman D. Howe, of Padanaram and Need- 
ham, to Richard Harte, of Nahant, through the office of E. Arthur Shuman, 
Jr., Inc. Mr. Howe has acquired the 56-foot Camper and Nicholson’s Eng- 
lish cutter Susan Prentice Reed from Leo Dion, of Salem. 


>» Two early season launchings from Dion’s yard were the noted schooner 
Queen Mab, owned by Sumner Pingree, and John G. Alden’s Malabar XII. 


> The second annual “little Fishermen’s Race’ was slated for the last 
week in May as a prelude to the official Memorial Day opener at South 
Boston. Again, the two principals will be those Indian Class rivals, Walter 
Hallett’s Tonto and Walter Perry’s Twono. 

The race will be sailed twice around an inside harbor course so that the 
crowd on the Commonwealth Fish Pier can see the boats from start to 
finish. Perry represents the retailers; Hallett, the wholesalers. Lem Fulham, 





“The Mackerel King,”’ is again the chief marine Maecenas. 
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COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm Lamborne, Jr. 


> The Princess Bay Comet fleet, on Staten Island, is busy formulating 
plans for the first open Comet regatta to be held on Raritan Bay, July 
27th and 28th. As an incentive to entrants, the group will award a special 
trophy to the skipper traveling the longest distance. There will also be daily 
first and second prizes, as well as series trophies. 

Regional Vice President Joe Fernandes is in charge of arrangements 
and Florence Hummers, fleet secretary, is handling registrations. She may 
be reached at 108 Pleasant Plains Avenue, Staten Island, N. Y., for addi- 
tional information. The committee suggests that entries be sent in early, 

Girl skippers, incidentally, are on the increase on Raritan Bay, no doubt 
lured out by the popular Lady Skippers’ Trophy series. Princess Bay ex- 
pects to enter six feminine skippers in the series, as does the Raritan Y.C, 
fleet, at Perth Amboy, N. J. Miss Hummer, with her sister Julia, is the first 
sister team sailing on the Bay. 


p> A recent meeting in Auburn, N. Y., of 13 Comet fleets representing 138 
boats in Central New York, was held to discuss what appears to be a new 
movement in the class. Comet sailors of that region, it was reported, would 
form a Comet racing association to promote greater inter-fleet racing and to 
stage an annual regatta exclusive of the Central New York Y.R.A. event, 
Much enthusiasm was shown by all of the clubs represented. 

This enthusiasm is reflected in Comet fleets of the region. For example, 
Skaneateles Lake fleet has three new Comets, the Red Jacket Y.C. fleet, 
at Seneca Falls, also has three, and the Seneca fleet, at Geneva, five addi- 
tions. 


> One of the earliest fleet eliminations of the season was under way 
last month on the Potomac, at Washington. Ten boats, including three 
new Comets, came out for the opening race which is sponsored by the 
Potomac River 8.A. Winner was 17-year-old Austen Dodge who just nosed 
out Leslie Wright, fleet leader of Jast fall. Wright is sailing a new Comet. 
Another new job which is expected to perform well is Regional Vice 
President Jack Jacobs’ British. 


> Continuing its growth on Long Island Sound, the class has received 
word of formation of a fleet at the New Haven Y.C., New Haven, Conn. 
The club has placed an order for five Comets. 


> Latest addition to the Gibson Island Y.S. fleet at Gibson Island, Md., 
is the well-known Potomac River fleet leader, Frolic, which William White, 
of Washington, has sold to Donald McKnew. The boat, winner of the 1939 
fleet eliminations, will be sailed by McKnew’s daughter. The young lady 
is one of the Island’s smartest sailors, having twice won the junior fleet 
championships. Frolic brings the fleet total up to fifteen. 


> The four sons of Howard Lippincott, commodore of the Riverton Y.C., 
Riverton, N. J., have just completed the construction of two Comets in the 
basement of their home. The sailing quartet is Robert, Stanley, Raymond 
and Howard, Jr. 


> New members of the Talbot County fleet, on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, are William Hazen and W. A. Clark, both of whom have ordered 
Oxford Comets. . . . Latest Comet owner of the Potomac River fleet is 
Henry Murphy who is sailing a Skaneateles boat. . . . The Bayside Y.C. 
regatta, on Long Island Sound, will include Comets in its schedule on 
August 10th. . . . The Cincinnati S.C. fleet, on the Ohio River, begins its 
first year with ten boats. . . . A total of sixteen Comets has been ordered 
to date for a promising fleet at Orchard Lake, Mich. . . . Half that number 
has been bought for the St. James Y.C., on Long Island. . . . Charles 
Allaire, winner of the Puerto Rican midwinter regatta, will be back on 
Raritan Bay to defend the Lady Alice Trophy which he won last year. 

. Aseries of match races has been arranged for the George D. Emmis 
Trophy series, another of Raritan’s many events. : 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> C. W. Stimson’s auxiliary sloop Angelica was the outstanding winner at 
the Seattle Y.C. opening day regatta on Lake Washington, May 4th. The 
yacht took first place in Class A and her corrected time of 4:05:25 gave her 
the over all prize as well. F. C. Hellenthal’s Gwendolyn II was second in 
Class A, and Charles Frisbie’s fast Tola took third in this division. Third 
place in over all ratings went to Gwendolyn IT with a time of 4:14:15. 

Second in over all ratings and first place winner in Class B was Romp II, 
skippered by Keith Fisken; while William Hedley’s schooner Sindbad was 
second and Gardner Gamwell’s Venture third in Class B. Romp II’s 
corrected time was 4:11:40. 

Class C sail craft finished as follows: First, Gay Head, Charles Padelford; 
Nautilus, Ralph James, Jr., second; third, Loki, Chester Dawson. 

Live Yankee, Hanko, and Oslo came in one-two-three in the “R” and 
Six-Metre division; Gene, Luff and Goony led the Star fleet as named. 
Among the Flatties, Greg MacDonald’s Whippet took first over R. Parker’s 
Flaternell and T. Dickinson’s Jack Tar, which finished second and third, 
respectively. In the junior knockabout class, final standings were as fol- 
lows: Emjay, Infanta, and Glamour Girl, with Magingee fourth. Myth won 
the dinghy race. 


> Under Commodore William L. Healy, the Tacoma Y.C. is having an 


active season. Improvements in the club’s property on Commencement 
Bay are in progress and carbon dioxide fire fighting equipment was installed 
recently at strategic points around the anchorage. 


New additions to the fleet include Leilani, Gilbert Clinton’s new 30-foot | 
express cruiser, 90 hp. Chris-Craft-powered, and built by Mojean and 


Ericson, Tacoma; Babe, Arthur Malacky’s 36-foot Kermath-powered 
cruiser; O. B. Clow’s 40-foot express cruiser; Hull’s Hull, Tony Hull’s 
26-foot Chris-Craft cruiser with 60 hp. engine; Ernest Adams’ new 26-foot 
Chris-Craft cruiser; Stanley W. Staatz’ 26-foot Wabija; Jerry Dale, Dr. 
J. E. Lerum’s 36-footer; Prince Rupert, W. D. Woodburn’s new command; 
Frank Wright’s new 26-foot Chris-Craft; Dr. T. B. Murphy’s new 26-foot 
cruiser; Dr. J. O. Taylor’s auxiliary Aurora; and Al Raught’s new twin 
screw Chris-Craft cruiser. 


> Early in May, center line members were being assembled at the Hutson 
Boat Works, Seattle, for a new “round-the-world” auxiliary Diesel ketch 
for Al J. Hausske. Edwin Monk, of Seattle, designed her. At the same yard, 
a 25-foot sedan cruiser was building for Robert Littell, Seattle; a 25-foot 
utility cruiser with 75 hp. Universal engine for Ed Reeder, Seattle; a 30- 
foot cruiser of the sport fisherman type, with 95 hp. Chris-Craft engine with 
2:1 reduction gear, for T. F. Eckstrom, Tacoma; a 30-foot hull for Louis 
Von Salzen; a 25-foot sedan cruiser for Dr. E. B. Schrock, Seattle, the en- 
gine to be a 125 hp. Gray. The yard will build a 30-foot cruiser for Harry 
Logan, Seattle, also. 


p> Eugene H. Kendall, Richmond Highlands, Seattle, late in April started 
on a cruise to Alaska in Gene, a 75-foot cruiser formerly known as Canco. 
After purchasing her, Kendall completely rebuilt and modernized the boat, 
installing two 130 hp. Hall-Scott marine Diesels. Gene’s normal speed is 11 
knots at 1500 r.p.m., and her top speed is 13.5 knots at 1800 r.p.m. 


p> At its April 13th meeting, the International P.B.A. announced July 
19th as the date for the start at Tacoma of the 1940 International Cruiser 
Race. The race theoretically is to end at 5:00 p.m., July 20th, at Nanaimo, 
B. C. Under this year’s rules, boats entered in the express cruiser class must 
race at not less than 10 knots. 


> Henry S. Sully of Juneau, Alaska, came to Seattle on a visit, saw a new 
28-foot cruiser building at the Franck shipyard, for Allen Grubb, Seattle, 
liked her, and ordered an identical boat. The Sully cruiser will have a 103 
hp. Chrysler engine with 1.5:1 reduction gear, and will be completed early 
in June. From that point, the yacht goes on the decks of an Alaska freighter, 
for delivery at Juneau. 


> Cat’s-Paws. . . . H. C. Hanson, Seattle naval architect, has moved 
from Canadian National dock to Colman dock. . . . R. F. Spiegle, Seattle, 
has a new 22-foot Monk-designed cruiser, with 95 hp. Chris-Craft engine, 
being completed by the Edward D. White shipyard, Seattle. .. . Pan 
American Airways placed an order with Motor Boat Marina, Inc., Seattle, 
for a second 25-foot semi-enclosed Chris-Craft cruiser, for use on Lake 
Washington. . . . Jim Chambers, Jr., is installing a 95 hp. Chris-Craft en- 
gine in his yacht Duchess. . . . Fred Freeis the name of the new “los baat”’ 
auxiliary now nearly complete at the Tregoning shipyard, Seattle, for 
Ted Clarke, Seattle. . . . Joe Mesdag is now selling Gar Wood boats at 








Seattle. . . . Seattle yachtsmen are awaiting the arrival of Robert 8S. 
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A watch that goes close to the heart of a 
sportsman in more ways than one. It is 
a split-second chronograph stop-watch 
with minute register, minute repeater 
and a perpetual calendar indicating the 
date, day of the week, month, year, and 
the moon’s phase. In a case of gold or 
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For professional men and those whose 


interests are sporting, this wrist watch 
too is invaluable in keeping them posted. 
A marvelously accurate chronograph 
stop-watch, either single or split-second, 
registering to thirty minutes. As hand- 


some as it is useful. In 18-carat gold. 





A platinum wrist watch set with full-cut, 
round and baguette diamonds, as dis- 
tinctive in design as it is accurate in 
timekeeping. It lends a touch of perfec- 
tion to a smart evening ensemble. 


For 100 years Patek, Philippe watches 
have had universal recognition for qual- 
ity and style. For sale at leading jewelers 
throughout the world. 
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“GOOD NEWS" 








The QUICK WAY 
TO MAKE 
Dep eeslatle 
BOAT REPAIRS 


PLASTIC WOOD not only helps the boat owner 
and builder with difficult problems, but in yon 
cases insures a better and more permanent jo 

PLASTIC WOOD handles like putty—ha _ 
into wood that makes repairing Keel Rabbets, 
Dented Stems, Loose Bolts, Spar Checks and 
Splintered Plank Ends veg & Get it at ship 

chandler, paint, hardware, 10¢ stores. 
















Special Announcement 
The July issue of 


will be a 


SPECIAL CRUISING NUMBER 


The Largest Issue of the Summer 
DON’T -MISS IT! 


Reserve Your Copy at Your News Dealer’s im Advance! 
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500-WATT 


WATER-COOLED 
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Biggest per-dollar value ever offered 
in a small, quality-built Marine Elec- 
tric Plant. Full 500 watt capacity. 
32 volt. Water-cooled. Vibration- 
absorption gg ing, ae pan. Salt 
ge equippe ” x i’. 
‘DIESELS 75 tbe If starting. Also larger 
U. S. Line includes a complete range of sand a to 60 KW. 

Marine Diesel Electric Plants 3 to 75 ‘ 
KW in 1-, 2-, 4- and 6-cylinder models. UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. 
435 Nebraska St. Oshkosh, Wis. 
































YACHTING 


Wertheimer’s new Bobkat III; the new 60-footer has twin 165 hp. Gray 
marine Diesels. . . . Mike Shain’s Trimmerships yard, Seattle, is building 
a 36-foot cruiser with Chrysler eight engine for H. R. Hansen, Astoria; and 
a 30-foot hull to the order of Paul Cook, Seattle. . . . Frank Graham’s new 
49-foot Trimmership will have twin Chrysler engines. . . . A 65-foot Co- 
lumbia River boat, for Frank Tuttle, will be delivered by the Trimmerships 
yard to the banks of the Columbia, in eastern Mgr in the near fu- 
ture; power for her is two Cummins Diesels. . . . A publicity-shy yachts. 
man of Boise, Idaho, will be the owner of a new 42-foot cruiser with twin 
Chrysler engines, now under construction at Jensen Motor Boat Corpora- 
tion, Seattle. . . . John C. Willson, Port Angeles, has bought the 66-foot 
yacht Argosy; he will power her with twin 90 hp. Universal motors. . . , 
Ronald C. Warburton, of Seattle, has ordered a 26-foot sport fishing cruiser, 
with 103 hp. Gray motor, from Warren Chute’s Tidewater Boat Shop, 
Seattle. . . . Alfred Jackson, Seattle, has entered boating with a new 30- 
foot V-bottom cruiser, Marlene, with 125 hp. Gray motor; the yacht, 
built this year by Tidewater Boat Shop, Seattle, has a top speed of 18 
knots. . . . Frank Kellogg, of Chicago, who has a summer home on Salt- 
spring Island, B. C., has a new 32-foot utility cruiser building at the 
Grandy Boat Company, Seattle. Designed by Edwin Monk, she will log 
12 knots with a 97 hp. Chrysler Crown. . . . Paul Morris, Seattle, re- 
cently bought Prelude, 30-foot auxiliary sloop, from Vancouver, B. C. 


LAKE ST. LOUIS YACHTING NEWS 


p> A full schedule of racing planned by the Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. began 
with tuning up races on May 24th and 25th for the B, E and Dinghy 
classes. 

The principal events on the schedule are: the International ‘‘ home and 
home series” with the Rochester Y.C.; the Currie Cup races, in which two 
crews each from the Royal Canadian, Royal St. Lawrence and Kingston 
Y.C. compete annually; and the “home and home series” with the Kings- 
ton Y.C. All these will be sailed in 14-foot International One-Design Class 
dinghies, the dates set being as follows: At Rochester, on August 10th and 
11th; Lake St: Louis, August 24th and 25th. Four crews will sail in each 
team. The Currie Cup races will be at Dorval this year, on July 13th and 
14th, while the Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. crews go to Kingston July 6th and 
7th, returning to Dorval the following week-end, July 13th and 14th. 

The Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. regatta, with races for all classes, will take 
place on June 22nd. 


> Yachts of the D, E, PC and Cruising classes will again comprise the 
Pointe Claire Y.C. racing fleet. The annual interelub series with North 
Hatley will be sailed in the 19-foot one-design PC’s. The dates agreed 
-upon tentatively are: On Lake Massawippi, August 10th and 11th; Lake 
St. Louis, August 24th and 25th. 
The Pointe Claire Y.C. annual regatta will be held on July 20th. 
“BEAVER” 





A group of the 111%-foot Rhodes-designed Penguins racing off the Old Dominion 

Boat Club at Alexandria, Va. Complete plans of this plywood sailing dinghy were 

published in last month’s issue of YACHTING. Over 60 numbers have already been 

issued and several fleets are being formed. Penguins are being built in various 
places by both amateur and professional builders 
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JUNE, 1940 
LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 


By Jeannette Oates 


p In the 1940 fleet will be Larry Holsinger’s Tonga, 39-foot cutter brought 
from Long Island Sound to Lake Michigan by her owner, Bert and Dottie 
Billheimer, Walter Dienhardt and Jimmy Weller. The party left Buffalo 
on May 10th and was scheduled to arrive in time for the booming of the 
cannon on Memorial Day which officially opens the season. Tonga will fly 
the burgee of the Jackson Park Y.C. 


p An addition to the power fleet scheduled to travel the same route through 
the Great Lakes is the new Aprentis, owned by A. J. Caliendo and Warren 
Baunach of the Diversey Y.C. She is due to arrive any day. 


p And Wells A. Lippincott’s schooner Sovereign, flagship of the Great 
Lakes Cruising Club, being brought on by her owner and his family, is due 
in Belmont Harbor June Ist. . . . James Offield will bring the new Cor- 
morant to Belmont Harbor before taking her to her summer mooring at 
Harbor Springs, Mich. 


> Up at the Sheridan Shore Y.C., the Wilmette Star fleet has undergone 
the annual shifting of owners. Bill Friskie and Bob Cossum have bought 
Bill Otter’s Star Asterisk; Woodie Pirie’s last year’s Twin Star will be skip- 
pered by Hal Elliott. The 1940 Pirie craft is fresh from Karas’ and is the 
heavy favorite. The Clay-Bingham-Floyd syndicate will have the number 
1941. Charles Galloway’s Skipit will be among the missing, having been 
sold to Bob Wade, of the Columbia Y.C. Percy Boynton, former Star 
owner, has a new 25-foot Hunter cruiser. 


> Further up the North Shore at the Great Lakes basin, a mooring awaits 
John Simpson’s new 55-foot motor-sailer Awab, which will go down the 
ways at Grebe’s any day now and which will head for Georgian Bay some 
time next month. 


> Louis Ferguson’s new cruiser, designed for the family living aboard, is 
another craft which will be at Great Lakes and Waukegan after her cruise 
in Green Bay. 


> Henry and Ruth Allis, of Columbia, have the cutter Escapade, sister 
ship to Virago. Escapade was formerly owned by Bill Moore, of the South 
Shore Y.C., Milwaukee. 


> Among the owners of the Lawley ‘‘110’s,”’ the new class of 24-footers 
being introduced on the racing calendar this season, are Dave Chapman, 
Eddie Goelz and Hunt Schlagel; McGruder, of Racine; Harry Gardner, 
commodore of the newly formed Southern Lake Michigan “110” organiza- 
tion; James Kimberly, member of the Neenah-Nodaway Y.C., of Neenah, 
Wis.; and Martin Castle. 


> An interesting experiment will be carried on this summer with Chris 
Peterson’s Lake Michigan “‘30’’ Batavia. She has been turned over to four 
sailors who will try to prove that, by rerigging her to a cutter and increas- 
ing her Genoa from 400 to 585 square feet, they can make her dance. The 
major change will be made by increasing the fore triangle by fitting a stay 
from the truck to the stem. This will make possible use of a much longer 
“jenny.” The boys who will put her through her paces are George Fitz- 
simmons, Don Sherwood, Merritt Forrey and Tom McClure. 


> Nellwood, Diesel cruiser with auxiliary rig, left Chicago last month for a 
10,000-mile cruise through the St. Lawrence, down to the West Indies, 
through the Panama Canal and up to Alaska. Aboard with her owner, Gil- 
bert W. Skinner and his wife, is Carl Creutzer, who will try to bring back 
four live walrus for the Chicago Zoological Park, at Brookfield. 


> Alex Bell’s Idler, of the Columbia fleet, now somewhere in the West In- 
dies, is bound for the Panama Canal. Another Idler, a 70-footer, owned by 
the Hilmar Andresens, will sail for the islands of the far Pacific when she 
leaves the downtown harbor at the close of the season. 


> The University of Wisconsin launched its new dinghy series before a 
gallery of 1,500 on Lake Mendota a couple of weeks ago, the boys being 
narrowly trimmed by Racine sailors with a score of 42 to 40 in favor of 
Racine. From the enthusiasm of two Racine students, Arthur Langlois 
and Fred Gunther, it’s a safe bet that an endless procession of yachtsmen 
will follow in the next dozen years. 


> Plans are under way for the building of the permanent Chicago Corin- 
thian Y.C. clubhouse at Montrose Harbor. Reed Landis is chairman of the 
building committee. The Jackson Park Y.C. building is almost completed 
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(Goarer Sailing for Eyes and Boats! 


with 


‘) POLAROID’ 
Day lasses 


Now you can lay your course into 















the sun, yet have no trouble picking up 
markers, buoys, etc. AO Polaroid Day 
Glasses permit you to see details. They 
are the only sun glasses that filter out 
blinding glare reflected from water, 
sand and roadways. They give you all- ve - 
day-long eye-comfort and clear vision 
in any recreation near water. 

Start the season right by equipping 
your eyes with AO Polaroid Day 
Glasses. Choice of attractive styles. If 
you wear glasses, you can have Polaroid = 


lenses ground to your prescription, === 
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ALMOST INDESTRUCTIBLE 


YACHT ENAMELS 


Twenty-two beautiful colors including 
white, black and aluminum. Excellent hiding, 
work easily, self-leveling. Best enamel 
you have ever used. Send for color card. 


International Paint Company, Inc 
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DANE G. C. 






New Dane G. C. Ma- 
rine Radio Compass 
Built Under RCA and 
Hazeltine Corp. 
Patent Licenses. 


Mopex 101 


Owner Installed. Self 
Contained, No Extras 
to Buy. A Remark- 
able Value at 


$9'7.50 


COMPLETE 


GENERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMPANY 
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 Three’s no crowd 


dD... IN AN OLD TOWN DINK 







for family use. Row- 
boats. Canoes. Address: 
Old Town Canoe Com- 
pany, 656 Main Street, 
Old Town, Maine. 








For ferry-boat service from yacht to 
dock, or just for all-around fun, you can’t 
beat an Old Town Dinghy. Built for strength and 
service through many years of sun and salt, you can be 
sure the weather won't crack its canvas- «sheathed planking. 
Well-braced for outboards. Hang it on davits, or tow it 
astern. Comfortable and easy to row. 


® WRITE TODAY for a free catalog showing the size you want. 
Also smart, fast outboard boats, including big, ae types 
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For complete, easy-to-follow directions on how you can stop 
those troublesome small-seam leaks by using the liquid filler — 
JEFFERY’S C-QUALITY MARINE GLUE — write for your 
FREE copy of “How to Stop Leaks.” 


LW. Ferdinand ¢ Co.Inc. 
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The FASTNET CAP 


SEAGOING—TOUGH — LIGHTWEIGHT 


Exclusively sold by us, our patented 
Fastnet Cap has an immediate appeal 
to the particular yachtsman. Smart in 
appearance, superbly constructed, light in 





weight and extremely flexible. You can roll it up and put it in your pocket 
without injuring it or affecting its shape! 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ON YACHTING APPAREL 
Boston Representatioe: Atlantic Clothing Co., 328 Atlantic Ave. 


B. SCHELLENBERG & SONS, Ine. 


72 WILLOUGHBY 





STREET, BROOKLYN, N. 
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YACHTING 


and bears out the observation that the organized end of the sport is due for 
a long and healthy growth if the menace on the other side doesn’t crack 
down on the normal routine of week-ends as sailors know them. 


> Honors in the highly successful regatta held by the Mid-West Dinghy 


Association on April 21st, at the Columbia Y.C., went to Fran Byrne and 
Ted Fanos in Debutramp. But the surprise of the day was when Art Driels- 
ma’s Skiddoo won the first race in her history and the Columbia series as 
well. Honors in the Chicago Dyer fleet were taken by Woodie Pirie and 
Lonnie Pearl. Racine sailors were topped by Henry Smieding and Sheridan 
Shore prizes went to John and Alice Pirie. 


> One of the new 1940 “Single-Handers,” 35-foot cruising auxiliaries 
designed by E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., Inc., Boston, will be shipped June 8th 
to Edmund L. McGibbon, of Chicago. Mr. McGibbon will enter her in 
the Mackinac Race. Bob Haynie, of Chicago, represented the owner in the 
transaction. 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Waldo Drake 


> Signs point strongly to Newport-Balboa as the scene of the Southern 
California championship regatta during the period of August 3rd to 11th, 
although no decision was reached at the May meeting of the Southern 
California Y.A. 

Many members of both the Newport Harbor Y.C. and the Balboa Y.C., 
however, have indicated that they would welcome the visiting squadrons 
again. Santa Barbara has expressed a desire to serve as host to the race 
week in 1941 and San Diego has put in an advance bid for the regatta in 
1942, four hundredth anniversary of the landing of Cabrillo on San Diego 
Bay. 

A new scheme of financing this year’s regatta was adopted by the 
8.C.Y.A. directors at the May meeting. Instead of the traditional procedure 
of donations from the member clubs to the host club, cost would be borne 
this year by fees based on the size of each visiting boat and the number of 
persons aboard. 


> To Harold Judson’s 50-foot sloop Jorie, second place winner in last 
year’s Honolulu Race, goes the honor of capturing the Los,Angeles Y.C. 
first San Pedro-to-Guadalupe Island cruising race. Among the nine starters 
in the 296-mile jaunt on April 20th, Jorie found the unexpected light head 
winds exactly to her liking and finished with the corrected time of 61:27:05, 
just four minutes better than William A. Bartholomae’s cutter Senta. 

First to arrive at Melpomene Cove was Donald W. Douglas’ 75-foot 
cutter Endymion, with an elapsed time of 64:39:55. On corrected time, 
Jorie and Senta were followed, in order, by Lavengro, Douglas Radford; 
Endymion; Stella Maris, Dr. A. A. Steele; Tamalmar, John Swigart; 
Dolphin, A. E. Hanson. Errol Flynn’s ketch Sirocco and W. L. Valentine’s 
schooner Volador did not finish. 


> Gold Cup champions and placing boats in order in the California Y.C. 
annual spring series, completed in mid-April, are: 


California ‘32’s.”” Velero II, Allan Mickle; Altamar, D. W. Douglall 
Escapade, Walter Elliott. 


Ten-Metres. Sally, Wesley Smith; Branta, Don Ayres; Santa Marw, 
Pierpont Davis. 


Six-Metres: Lanaz, William Slater; Rebel, Emerson Spear; Mystery, William 
Horton. 


Pacific Inter-Clubs. Challenge, George Fleitz; Sans Gene, Louis Varalyay; 
Seventh Heaven, Peggy Slater. 


In the same club’s season opening program, on May 5th, races were won 
by Velero II and Rebel. 


> In early June, the Fellows & Stewart yards, at San Pedro, will launch 
the first of the one-design 44-foot ‘Island Clipper” cruising sloops designed 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 


Ketch “Avenir” 
Geo. E. McQuesten, Owner, Boston, Mass. 


ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks for high grade one- 
design class sails where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 


CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 


32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 
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and magnetic system 
assure accuracy. 


E.S. RITCHIE & SONS, INC. 
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by Merle Davis. She is being built for Rodney Burnham, of Balboa. A 
second “Clipper” will be launched in mid-June for Robert Taylor. 

Fellows & Stewart last month completed a 40-foot cruising sloop for 
Carrol Blackmore, of Santa Monica, and about August 1st will launch the 
55-foot cruising ketch being built for George A. Mitchell, from designs by 
Edson B. Schock. 


> The Cowie Brothers’ Rambunctious bounced back into the Star Class 
limelight on San Pedro Bay on May 5th, when the former Santa Monica 
boat won the first of three events to decide the spring championship of the 
Los Angeles Harbor fleet. 

Among eleven participants, over a windward-leeward course in a 
medium westerly, Rambunctious finished 40 seconds ahead of George 
Fleitz and George Zwathka’s brand new Wench. The Macrate Brothers’ 
Zoa III was third and then came Warlock, Sachem, Three Star Too, 
Penguin, Pleiades, Punjab, Star Dust and Maia. 


> Roy McCullough’s Yankee Doodle II was the big noise in the Murray 
Lake speed regatta on April 21st. In the 225-cubic-inch class, she ran away 
from Steve Matusek’s Gee Bee and Brownie Schuber’s Little Butch. Yankee 
Doodle II came back in her own 135-cubic-inch division to win from Little 
Butch and Dwight Dean’s Elf IZ; and in the 10-mile unlimited inboard 
grind, she soundly trounced Art Bobrick’s Gold Cup boat El Torbellino, 
with Gee Bee trailing. Outboard winners on the picturesque San Diego 
County pond were: Class F runabouts, Millionaire Kid VI, Hovey Cook; 
Class C racing runabouts, Spasmodic, L. A. Rogers; Class C service run- 
abouts, Boots, Dean Ekdahl; Class C hydros, Nuffy X, Forrest Lundy; 
Class A hydros, Lil Doc, Tommy Ingalls; Class M hydros, Re-Pete, Tommy 
Ingalls. 


> Fifty-four boats participated in the Southwest Sweepstakes motor 
regatta at Long Beach on April 14th. Winners: 135-cubic-inch inboards, 
40-A, Marvin Erisman; Class C runabouts, Humdinger, Al Schuyler; 
Class F runabouts, The Doctor, Espy Hall; Class A hydros, Packard Bell 
Special, Wally Francisco; Class C hydros, Idiot’s Delight, Bill Withington; 
Class C service runabouts, Miss Fluron, Irvin Debbold; Class B hydros, 
Feud’n Day, Fred Mulkey; Class F hydros, The Doctor, Espy Hall; Class 
M hydros, Pete, Fred Mulkey .. . 


> Bubbles. . . Trophies for the new 31l-mile cruising race from San 
Pedro in circumnavigation of the eight Channel Islands and return, which 
starts July 3rd, have been offered by H. W. Rohl, William A. Bartholomae, 
Jr., and Wesley D. Smith. The fleet will beat up channel to Richardson 
Rock and then come home via San Miguel, San Nicolas and San Clemente 
Islands. Sailing under the Ocean Racing Rule, entries will be divided into 
three classes: A, 60 feet and over; B, 40 to 60 feet; and C, under 40 feet by 
measurement. The Los Angeles Y.C. is sponsoring the biennial event. . . . 
D. J. Swanton’s Skylark won the Long Beach Y.C. “Little Ships” series 
in April. She was followed by Zephyr, Rebel II and Paula Lou... . 
Recent sales: Joe Mankiewicz’s 86-foot schooner Sartartia to George 
Brent; Frank Viault’s 52-foot cruiser Migrator to Victor Heerman; Philip 
M. Chancellor’s 43-foot ketch Sea Waif to E. W. Clayton. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


> Commodore Van Voorhis’ new Star Vivace has arrived at the Rochester 
Y.C. This boat is from the South Coast Company, at Newport Beach, 
California. She is a beautiful little boat, finished to perfection, and has all 
the latest gadgets. The Commodore’s Star might be called the junior 
flagship, the senior flagship being his Eight-Metre Cayuga. Speculation is 
rife as to whether the Commodore will be seen more often, on race days, 
in the Star or in Cayuga. 

Ex-Commodore Ed Doyle has brought a new Parkman Star, named 
Home Free, into the club. It must be that Eddy has in mind a more or 
less following breeze on the last leg. 

Howard Patterson has practically completed the Star which he has 
been building in his garage this winter. He put his car out to pasture in a 
nearby garage to make room for the building operations. The new boat 
is a fine piece of workmanship. 

The clubhouse has undergone extensive alterations and improvements 
during the winter. The entire building has been decorated, new hangings 
and furniture procured, a game room added and modern mechanical 
contrivances installed. 

In spite of the late spring, the entire fleet of something over 100. boats 
is in commission and the. club basin is filled to capacity. Five new boats 
are yet to come and it is hoped that they will be at Rochester in time to 





we 


participate in the Freeman Cup Race and the L.Y.R.A. Regatta, to be 
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wi ntroducing 


TOM COD 


Sponsored by 
ROLAND MILLER 


POPPI A 











The Biggest 20-Footer 


You Ever Saw 


We feel that this little boat fills a niche in 
the small boat line, which hitherto has been 
unfilled. She combines a comfortable day 
§ sailer, with thoroughly adequate accommo- 
dations for two, Available with or without 

power. Built of the best throughout. Able 
to ie anywhere you are willing to take her, 
and a t every one will admire. Will fit 
in with the most modest income. Write for 
particulars. § 


Designed by 
GEORGE H. STADEL, JR. 
426 Shippan Avenue 
Stamford, Conn. 
Tel.: Stamford 4-2610 


PIPEP IGA SA 


PPOPLPIDID IDA 








Clueliew Clocks 


— for a bride ~ 












Book Ends $110 per pair 





Mariner, $100 and up 
with Ship’s Bell strike 


Chelsea Clocks — perfect for a bride — are 
sold by jewelers and nautical instrument 
and marine supply houses. Illustrated book- 
let on request. Chelsea Clock Company, 
686 Everett Avenue, Chelsea, Mass. 





CHELSEA CLOCKS 








CLINKER BUILT by LYMAN 


When you see the new Lyman Inboard and Outboard Runabouts, you'll understand why 
they'te the outstanding boat value for 1940. New Inboard Utilities in 16 and 18 feet. Im- 
proved and restyled Custom models in 19/2, 21 and 24 ft. A new 17-ft. medium speed In- 
board designed expressly for the fisherman. Outboard Runabouts, featuring new color schemes, 
in 11, 13 and 15 ft. Send for literature. 






































An Aeceurate Direction Finder, 
and An All-Purpose Yacht Radio— 


RIMARILY a direction finder — 
takes radio bearings with 1° 
accuracy under proper conditions. 
Originally designed 3 years ago, 
including such advanced features as 
visual signal strength indicator, 
Beacons loud speaker, illuminated, cali- 
va . brated dial, and genemotor high 
@ Time Signals voltage supply (no B Batteries) — 
Vacht Badiesh features that are still not found in 
@ Yacht Radiophone other direction finders. In addition 


@ Coast Guard Weather A hang: HE FE yacanesmng FR cn gong 

pose for which the navigator needs 
@ Broadcast Band — = — h i eed: 
@ Ship Telegraph Continued research has_ kept 
Model 101 far in advance. We are 


Covers the following 
services: 


@ Marine and Airplane 





Model @ Police Calls otering = instrument . ven 
value with an_ excellen -year 

101-XF @ Amateurs record and endorsed by hundreds of 
satisfied boat owners. We believe it 

Net Price, complete os gale $225.00 to be a greater value per dollar than 


anything else in the field. 


E. M. SARGENT CO. 
Dept. Y 
212 Ninth St., Oakland, Calif. 


Price includes receiver, tubes, loudspeaker, loop and 
high-voltage genemotor supply. Ready for connection 
to a 6-volt storage battery, (not supplied). Nothing else 
to buy. Immediate Delivery. 














Special Announcement 
The July issue of 


Yachti DG, 


will be a 


SPECIAL CRUISING NUMBER 


The Largest Issue of the Summer 
DON’T MISS IT! 


Reserve Your Copy at Your News Dealer’s in Advance! 














color. 
SAVES 


dishwashing. 


or yourown sketch, 








Grease-proof paper plates, waxed cups for all hot or iced drinks, dinner, cocktail 
napkins, guest towels. We also decorate cigarettes, book matches, playing cards, 


stationery, china and glass with flags in color. Price list on request. 


Order j ’ Phone 
ote BRENNIG’S OWN, Inc. Pim, 
or Wire 501 Fifth Avenue at 42nd St., New York 2-4044 


Paperware 


of superior quality 
made to order with 
owner’s flagsin full 


breakage, laundry, 


We work from d's 











YACHTING 


held at Sodus Bay this year. The members are particularly anxious that 
Walter Todd’s new Sparkman & Stephens 60-foot cutter arrive in time 


for the event. Another new boat will be a cruiser owned by Col. William 


G. Stuber, now building at the Annapolis Yacht Yard. 

The Rochester Y.C. is putting up a cup this year, to be known as the 
Rochester Yacht Club Trophy, to be presented to the boat winning in the 
racing division of the Freeman Cup Race. The cup will be a perpetual chal- 
lenge trophy and replicas will be given to winners. 


> On June 15th, the Rochester Power Squadron will hold a “Piloting 
Competition.’’ Chief Commander Middleton will be on hand for the 
event and visitors have been extended the courtesy of the Rochester Y.C, 
The Squadron has donated a perpetual trophy which is to be known as the 
Piloting Trophy. All squadrons on or neighboring Lakes Ontario, Erie, 
Sinclair and the Detroit River are eligible to compete for it. Other suit- 
able prizes will also be awarded. 


> The Newport Yacht Club, on Irondequoit Bay, goes into its second 
season with an increase of Snipes to be proud of. The last season was 
finished with seven boats listed; this season 15 Snipes will be waiting for 
the starting gun. Among the new boats is a Hanley Snipe which Bill 
Sweeney will bring to the club in time for the first race. 

On Aug. 3rd and 4th the club will sponsor a series of races for the Weed 
Trophy. 


> Colonel Grant, of the Kingston Y.C., describes an annual ceremony 
which takes place in Prince Edward County, Ontario. He writes: “In the 
Methodist Church at Cherry Valley, on Sunday, April 21st, the annual 
service for mariners and fishermen was held. 

“The church was decorated with the fine collection of ship models and 
miniature lighthouses, and draped with fishermen’s nets. Beside the 
pulpit were port and starboard running lights and at the minister’s right 
hand stood a large ship’s binnacle. Memorial flowers for the sailors and 
fishermen who had gone to their last port during the past year were laid on 
the altar by the senior captain present. 

‘For the first time since the service was inaugurated, the congregation 
included officers of the Royal Canadian Navy, from the naval school, in 
session at the Royal Military College, Kingston. There were also a number 
of yachtsmen from the Prince Edward County and Kingston Y.C. The 
service takes place annually at about the date of the opening of navigation 
on the Great Lakes.” 


>» The season for the Algonquin Y.C. opened on May 30th. Seventeen 
Comets went to the starting line, most of them wearing new canvas. A 
regatta for Comets from adjacent clubs is likely to be held this year on 
Irondequoit Bay and to be sponsored by the Algonquin Y.C. If this 
regatta materializes it will include Comets from the Payne Beach, Conesus 
Lake, and Genesee Yacht Clubs, the Rochester Canoe Club and others. 

Herb Mylercraine has been appointed to represent the club on the board 
of governors of the Central New York Y.A. 

The clubhouse has undergone alterations and improvements during the 
winter and various facilities have been added. 


> Commodore Raymond Elliott, of the Conesus Lake Y.C., reports the 
purchase of a building near the property which the club bought from the 
Wadsworth family. The club plans to move this building, which is about 
30 feet by 60 feet, to its new property on Sand Point. The new lot is about 
200 by 300 feet. The club now has a list of about 125, junior and senior 
members. Twenty-four Comets will be sailed there this year. Commodore 
Elliott reports plans to form a league for interclub Comet races to include 
such nearby clubs as Canandaigua, Seneca, Irondequoit, Algonquin and 
Payne Beach. 


> The new flag officers of the Buffalo Canoe Club are as follows: Commo- 
dore, George P. Manning; vice commodore, Charles Pearson, Jr.; fleet 
captain, James H. Daniels. 

The club will hold forty races this season for the one-design knockabout 
class. Included in these races will be a home-and-home series with the 
Royal Hamilton Y.C. 

A high point of the early season will be an invitation rendezvous cruise 
sponsored by:the Buffalo Canoe Club and to be held at Port Colborne, 
Ontario, Saturday, June 29th. The Buffalo Y.C. and Buffalo M.B.C. have 
been invited to join the Canoe Club fleet for this event. 
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Four Cycle Inboard Motors 


For Low Cost Boating 


e New economy plus a low first 
cost make these new Lauson 4- 
cycle inboard engines the ideal 
power for small commercial boats 
and pleasure crafts. 

AIR-COOLED AND WATER-COOLED 
° Fg air-cooled models offering 
4 h.p., 14% h.p., 24%4 h.p., 3 h.p 
. . three water-cooled Pa es 
eA. 114 h.p., 3-7/10 h.p. and 
514 hp., all of them small, com- 

pact and light in weight e 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 
Ball Bearing Crankshaft 
¢ End Thrust Bearings « 
Standard Marine Base + 
Built-In Oil Pump and 
Float Feed Car- 
buretor « Alumi- 
num Cylinder 
Heads (Air- 
Cooled Models) 
Clutch with Gear 
Reduction (or 
Reverse). 


Write Today 
for New Free Catalog “G” 


° frus ON 


COMPANY 
WIS., U.S.A 












NEW HOLSTEIN 








The CASEY 40’ 
Keel 
Yaul 














The CASEY 40’ keel yawl sleeps 
six people. Can be had also with 
Cutter or Ketch rig. 

We also have a 40’ Centerboard 
Design which can be had with either 
Cutter or Yawl rig. 31- and 36-foot- 
ers, too. Write for circulars. 


STORAGE 


We have one of the largest storage and 
Service yards on the coast. Our large crew of 
skilled workmen and our ways which can 
handle up to 500 tons are always ready to 
serve the yachtsman. Write for estimates. 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
FOR SALE— THEY SELL THEMSELVES 


 — 








NEWS FROM MAINE 
By Elizabeth Cooper 


> The Casco Bay Interclub races will be sailed this year in the following 

order: July 27th, in Portland Harbor, under the auspices of the Center- 

board Club of Portland; July 28th, at Falmouth Foreside with the Portland 

Y.C. presiding; August 17th, at the West Harpswell station of the Merri- 

coneag Y.A.; and on August 18th, at Mere Point with the Mere Point Y.C. 

as host. The procedure of the last two years has been to sail the first two 

races at West Harpswell and Mere Point. This has been reversed this 
summer to take advantage of tide conditions, and should result in much 
better races. 

The racing schedule for the Centerboard Club of Portland is as follows: 

Tune-Up Series of five races on the Saturdays of May 18th and 25th and 
June Ist, 8th and 15th 

Official racing season (a trophy for the high point winners in each class), 
June 22nd, 29th, July 6th, 13th, 20th, August 3rd, 10th, 24th, 31st, 
September 7th 

Four interclub races already mentioned above 

Post season races, September 14th, 21st, 28th 

New members are A. Lyall Stewart, Richard S. Murray, Roland L. Wood- 
bury, Ernest W. Berry, Catherine M. Dinsmore, Evelyn M. Symes, 
N. Brooke Smith, John K. Evans, James H. McAfee, Walter S. Sawyer, 
Jr. 

Douglas Burt has built a Pirate Class sloop and is working on a Sparkman 
& Stephens Raceabout. In April, these were incorrectly credited ‘to 
Alonzo Burt. 

Arthur A. Tuttle, former secretary, has been made a life member. 

The Committee on the O’Brien Trophy has decided to award a blue pen- 
nant, with a white star enclosed in a white circle, to the high point winner 
of the first division of the open class in the races held on July 6th, 13th 
and 20th. The pennant is to be used for one year. 


> Henry Hinckley’s two yards at Southwest Harbor, the Manset Boat 
Yard and the Southwest Boat Corporation, are busy with building, refitting 
and commissioning. 

A 42-foot cruiser, Rebel, for Carlton Pike, of Lubec, has been built to 
Hinckley’s own design. She is a standardized single cabin boat with a deck- 
house, and is powered with two 6-cylinder 95 hp. Lycoming engines. 

Hinckley will build eight Sparkman & Stephens Islanders this season. Also 
building, of similar design, is a 28-foot sloop for his own use. She will be 
23’ on the water line, with 8’ 5’’ beam and draft of 4’ 6”. Four 30-foot gov- 
ernment motor mine yawls, which will be powered with Gray 6-121 gasoline 
engines with 114:1 reduction gear, will be built at this yard. (The govern- 
ment designation “yawl”’ refers to the type of hull, not to rig.) These boats 
will be used to tend harbor mine fields. 

Two 26-foot cruisers designed by Mr. Hinckley are nearing completion. 
One is for Guy Gannett, of Portland, for use on Moosehead Lake, and the 
other is for Walter Eversman, to be used at Southwest Harbor. 

A new house is being built on Blaine Davis’ 38-foot cruiser Rachel, two 
new Gray 175 hp. engines have been installed in Frederick Lord’s 42-foot 
cruiser Mermack, and Dr. Charles L. Swan’s 68-foot ketch Cygnet, built 
at Manset last year, has had a complete spring reconditioning. 

Mr. Hinckley has installed a seaplane base with complete facilities and 
has a plane available for charter. 


p A. L. Anderson, in Camden, is commissioning the 24 Finnish-built HAJ 
boats of the Camden Y.C. fleet. These boats were built in Abo, Finland, 
on the Karelian Isthmus which is now in Russian hands — another yacht- 
ing casualty of the war. Mr. Anderson also has many other boats in the 
sheds for spring commissioning. 


p> The Camden Yacht Building & Marine Railway is getting the following 
boats ready for the season: Thomas B. Watson’s 95-foot schooner Aeolus; 
the 95-foot Herreshoff schooner Wildfire, belonging to Frederick B. Flood 
of Boston; the 64-foot schooner Ellida, Henry Shattuck, of Boston, owner; 
Governor Leverett Saltonstall’s 63-foot yawl Fish Hawk III; W. Rodman 
Peabody’s 63-foot yawl Magic; the 78-foot Consolidated cruiser Shrew, 
belonging to E. J. Conquest of Bangor; the 36-foot ketch Chickadee, owned 
by Beverly Duer, of New York City; the 42-foot schooner Nordlys, form- 
erly owned by Edwin Taylor, of New Haven, and recently sold to George F. 
Eaton, of Bangor; George W. C. Drexel’s 64-foot cruiser Atrypa; the 47-foot 
cutter Nancy Lloyd, owned by Dr. Austin Lamont, of Baltimore; and a 
number of others. 


p> W.A. Morse & Son, in Thomaston, are building a Friendship sloop to an 
old design. She will be 30’ over all, 24’ on the water line with 9’ 6” beam 
and a draft of 4’. She has one ton of iron in the keel. Wilbur Morse helped 
his father build from the same model 36 years ago and says he has always 









































DEPARTURE 
Designed by 
JOHN G. ALDEN 


























ARE YOU 
IN TUNE ? 


Are you getting the maximum 
efficiency out of your boat? Do 
you know how to tune your rig- 
ging, to correct a lee or weather 
helm? Are you using the proper 
fittings for your particular type 
boat? Do your sails set properly? 
These questions and many, more 
are answered with diagrams in 
HUBBARD’S 1940 MANUAL 
OF SAILBOAT FITTINGS 
AND TUNING. 


GET IN TUNE 


Send for your copy to-day 
Enclose 25c in coin to cover costs 


ffrbberds SOUTH COAST 


COMPANY 


2204 East Central - Newport Beach, California 
















FASTER SAILING! 


A special 24-page catalog of modern Sail 
Boat Fittings is ready for you. It illus- 
trates and describes in detail items that 
help you save seconds at the finish line! 
Write for it. Play safe—always look for the 
W-C Trade Mark. It’s “DEPENDABLE!” 


C5) WILCOX. 
rsezCRITTENDEN 


& COMPANY, INC. 


DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 




















p 
BEATS 
the World 






Sold by dealers or 
order from factory 


CAT ALOG =: CANOES, ROW BOATS and on 
Built and designed especially for use with ligh' 
weight outboard m 


FREE f veiystncats 
e a2 ft OLYMPIC $148 
Please state the kind of boat isk neuer 868398 
in which you are interested, 22 ft. SEA GULL, 2 
Two Factories — — 
~— ee Revere epic. coraeet G 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. % 
212 Ann St. (Write to 112 Elm St. 
Peshtigo, Wisconsin either place) Cortiand, New York | 








F or particulars write 


JOHN H. WELLS, 


444 MADISON AVENUE 


INC. 
NEW YORK CITY 











DISTINCTIVE 
YACHT 
FURNITURE 


We are specialists in the manufac- 
ture of cabin and deck furniture for 
the boat 
Among our installations are 
many of the most luxurious yachts 
afloat, including “Moneda”, “Elda”, 
“Sirena”, “Onrust”, “Caritas”, 
“Navigator’’, “Mary Eleanor”, 
“Tritona”, “Student Prince”, “Dis- 
turbance IT”, “Agawam”, “Bidgee”, 
“Florence”, “Moana II”, “Mys- 
’ tery”, “Reomar” and “Episode”. 
Write for catalog 
Left: Unusual oe fishing 


chair 


| GRAND CEN TRAL WICKER SHOP, Ine. 





217 EAST 42nd STREET, N.Y.C. ,2 blocks East of MANUFACTURERS 


rand Cen‘ral Station 
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wanted to use the model again because the old boat, whose name he has 
forgotten, was a ‘great sailer.’’ The yard will also build a 28-foot Friendship 
from the plans of the Pemaquid, built in 1895. 


> Ivan Rackliff, of the North End Boat Shop, in Rockland, is building a 
40-foot mahogany cabin cruiser for R. V. Kingsman, of Boston. She will 
sleep six, and has an after cockpit for fishing, equipped with a metal fish 
tank. Decks and bulkheads are of Weldwood and she is bronze-fastened 
throughout. She will be powered with a 200 hp. Hall-Scott engine. 


> Clement Clark, of Kennebunkport, has built a 35-foot sport fisherman 


for Henry Strater to replace his Bluefin, one of the best known tuna fishing 
boats on the coast. 


> “Tuna Day” was so successful last year that it will be held again this 
summer at Mackerel Cove, Bailey’s Island, on August 3rd. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


> An active season awaits the Gibson Island Y.S. fleet of twenty Stars 
which begins the year with several new boats and a heavy racing schedule. 
Following two warm-up races early this month, an elimination series of 
five races will begin June 23rd. The following week sees the opening race of 
a series of three for women skippers, scheduled for alternate week-ends. 
A week after the final elimination event, the J. Rulon Miller Memorial 
series will be held in conjunction with the club’s second annual small boat 
regatta, July 20th and 21st. 

Other events on the fleet calendar are the Lipton Trophy and the 
Graham Johnson Memorial series at Oxford, Md., August 9th—11th; the 
Thomas Point Race, August 25th; a fleet race, September 1st; Symington 
Memorial Race, September 2nd, and a special race on September 7th. 

Fleet Captain Robert Rulon Miller reports that a new derrick erected in 
Red House Cove will speed up launchings and haulouts. 

Among the new Stars is a Parkman boat with registry number 1929. 
Her owner, Bog Dunigan, has named her Crash, which has given rise to 
speculation as to whether Bob ordered the number especially so that he 
could try out his pun. 


> Vamarie, the Naval Academy’s ‘‘three-masted main-trysail ketch,” 
henceforth will be known more simply as a ketch. Capt. Howard Benson, 
who has sailed her so successfully in the past year, has decided to experi- 
ment with Vamarie’s original rig, taking out her small “marine after- 
thought,” the jiggermast. 


> A new set of harbor regulations, designed to promote safety on the 
Potomac River about Washington, has just gone into effect in the Capital. 
One of its provisions has provoked the ire of a number of sailing men. 
Apparently overlooking the existence of junior skippers, the city fathers 
framed rules that included a section limiting the operation of ‘any vessel 
of any kind in the waters of the District’’ to persons more than 16 years of 
age, ‘‘except under the supervision of a qualified adult or during a regatta.” 

City officials, local yachtsmen maintain, seem to be unaware that junior 
sailors there, as in many other sailing centers where knee-pants skippers 
are treated as the yachtsmen of tomorrow, often start out in the sport at 
the tender age of five. In many cases, these youngsters have proved more 


familiar with the rules of navigation and the operation of boats than their 
elders. 


> With the delivery of the last of four Bounty cruisers, a special four- 
race series will be held on the Bay, according to John Sherwood, of Balti- 
more. It is also planned to keep a point score on a percentage basis of the 
boats that enter regattas, and at the end of the season to award a special 
trophy to the high boat. 
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FROM THE DINGHY 
TO THE J-BOAT 
There isa 
Wamsutta 
yacht duck 
for every 
sail on 
your boat 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
€ 


HOWE & BAINBRIDGE 
_220 Commercial St. 
Boston 























Established 1870 


REGATTA 
YACHT PAINTS 





Three Outstanding Bottom Paints 


COPPER BRONZE __ RICH RED 
TRITOX GREEN 


DECK PAINTS — Large Assortment of 
Popular Colors 


GLOSS BOOTTOP PAINTS 
SPAR VARNISHES 
FLAT GLOSS AND SEMI-GLOSS 
WHITES 


FUME PROOF WHITES — GLOSS AND 
SEMI-GLOSS 
that retain their whiteness — successfully re- 


sisting the acti f h ‘ 
and harbor ois call gene 6 pitas 


BALTIMORE COPPER PAINT CO. 
Oliver Reeder & Son, Inc., Proprietors 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

24 Bridge Street 





NEW YORK 


> Intercollegiate dinghy racing on the Potomac River went into full swing 
last month with a series of three week-end races between two Washington 
institutions, Georgetown University and George Washington University, 
and two visiting teams, Penn State and Navy. All events were sailed in 
Cape Cod Class B dinghies owned by the home clubs and were run by 


‘officials of the Potomac River S.A. 


The first week-end, a two-boat team from Penn State sailed against 
Georgetown and George Washington. After four races, the Georgetown 
squad emerged the winner, with Penn second. A midshipmen team was on 
hand the next week-end and nosed out the local collegians by four points. 
Georgetown had to be content with second place. Bill Lemos, well-known 
14-foot international dinghy skipper, scored the major points for Navy. 

Princeton was slated for the third in the series but was unable to send 
down a team. Accordingly, the two local schools paired off in three dinghies 
each. The three-race series was won handily by George Washington 
skippers, Bill Kielhorn and Herbert Lindsay scoring the winning points. 


> The Race Committee of the Miles River Y.C., impressed by the newly- 
formed Delta Cruising Class, has scheduled a separate start for the little 
D cruising class boats in its annual regatta, August Ist-3rd. 


> The latest convert to sailing ranks, Doug Fonda, former high point 
scorer of outboards, will sail his newly acquired Islander on the Bay this 
summer. .. . Inclement weather and the attendant delay in fitting out 
operations have caused the G.I.Y.S. to postpone its opening event, the 
annual Swan Point-Love Point race, from May 26th to June 2nd... . 
Equally harassed was the Potomac River S.A. which finally got started 
in its spring series the first of last month. . . . Charlie Lipscomb and Jim 
Speer are having light weight and finely rigged Stars built by Oxford Ship 
Yards and will join the Eastern Shore fleet. . . . The Potomac River 
Power Squadron, in Washington, presented piloting certificates to 36 
persons, including four women, at a dinner early in May. . . . Jack Hyde, 
holder of the one-mile mark for 135-cubic-inch hydroplanes, and ‘his 
mechanic, Graeme Davis, have opened a yacht brokerage office in Wash- 


ington. 
FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> Again the most outstanding achievement in the Metropolitan Miami 
fishing tournament has been that of a woman. On April 3rd, just ten 
days before the meet closed, Mrs. Milton Lusk, of New York and Miami 
Beach, caught a 621-pound blue marlin, Fishing off Cat Cay, she landed 
not only the largest entry in the tournament but what is reported to be the 
largest game fish caught anywhere in the world so far this year. That, 
against a field of some 160,000 contestants. During the five years of the 
contest, about 40 per cent of the anglers have been women. 

The second 1940 award went to A. J. King, Miami Beach, for a 342- 
pound blue marlin caught off the beach, a new Florida division record for 
all species. Third prize was won by T. H. Heard, Jr., of Refugio, Texas, with 
an 1834-pound snapper caught the second day of the contest and never 
bettered. Other outstanding catches were the 8l-pound amberjack of 
Ernest Guertin, Winnipeg; the 12)4-pound bonefish of William Tyner, 
Fort Myers; 2114-pound bonito of R. V. Mahon, New York, and the 282- 
pound grouper taken by Crown W. Wilson of Miami Beach. Philip Wylie, 
whose book The Big Ones Get Away came out during the tournament, got 
himself a 23714-pound blue marlin and a citation. Since he began writing 
his stories, numbers of people have shown up in Miami asking for the fic- 
tional Gulf Stream Dock which is a composite picture of the Chamber of 
Commerce dock at the Beach and Pier 5 at the city yacht basin. 

The tournament is run by a group of forty civic minded fishermen known 
as Anglers, Inc., with H. H. Hyman as general chairman and Thomas 
Aitken executive secretary. This year “there was competition in 30 classi- 
fications of fish, more recognized game fish than can be found in any loca- 
tion anywhere else in the world,” according to the Miami Herald. Thirteen 
records were broken although each year it is increasingly difficult to catch 
still larger fish. The prize-giving ceremonies overflowed even the terrace of 
the Rod and Reel Club which has been headquarters and where plans are 
now under way for a summer tournament to start June 16th. 


> Visitors carried off the major honors of Fort Lauderdale’s fifth fishing 
contest, the winners hailing from twelve different states from Maine to 
Texas. Among them were: Frank Blake, Detroit, for his sailfish; L. V. 
Lewis, Chicago, with tarpon; Hoy Simmons, Washington Court House, 
Ohio, with a marlin. Alex Ninninger served as general chairman. Under the 
direction of a committee from St. Augustine and St. Johns County, another 
competition will run from May 18th to September 18th and will cover 
some twenty different salt and fresh water fish, including tarpon, sailfish 











and black bass. 
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BOAT PLANS 
BY MOWER 
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O own a boat built from the 

plans of a tried and successful 
model is both a satisfaction and a 
safeguard. 

Complete plans and specifica- 
tions of many well-known boats, 
both sail and power, from the 
* board of Charles D. Mower are 
available at very reasonable prices 
for those who desire to build either 
a cruiser or a day sailer. 

Write today for FREE folder 
describing eleven of these boats 
from 18’ to 46’. 


CHARLES D. MOWER, Jr. 
THE PELHAM BILTMORE 
PELHAM ” NEW YORK 























Pilot Radio s Answer 





To a Yachtsman's Prayer! 


Self-contained Power Portable — 
Complete Marine Band Plus Full 
Broadcast Band — Covers ship-to- 
shore — coastguard — weather — 
time — aviation — emergency — 
foreign short-wave — amateur sig- 
nals. Range: 532-1600 kc, — 2.0- 
6.6 mc. 


MODEL X1453 for AC/DC and Battery 
re eae $52.50 
2 BANDS — 7 TUBES 
THREE-GANG CONDENSER 
TUNED R.F. AMPLIFICATION 


If your dealer can’t supply you, write us di- 
rectly — we'll see that you're taken care of 
s s @ 
Pilot Radio Corporation 


37-06 36th Street 
Long Island City, N. Y. 














RACING 


AND 


CRUISING 
YACHT SAILS 


C. E. Beckman Co. 
11-35 Commercial St. 
New Bedford, Mass. 














HULLS 


THEIR DESIGN AND PROPULSION 
: by 
GEO. HILL, M. S., C. E. 
The Answers to Your Questions 


Price $5.00 
Postage and duty added outside U.S. A. 


-BRENTANO’S 


New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Hartford, Conn. 
Washington, D. C., Chicago, IIl., White Plains, N. Y. 











IT’S WHAT IS IN THE 
CAN THAT COUNTS! 


SEMI-GLOSS AND GLOSS 
YACHT WHITES 


Flow to a beautiful, lustrous finish. Retain 
gloss all season. Non-porous surface, sealed 
against stains, sheds dirt and reduces need 
for scrubbing. 


Very white and highly fume resistant. Do 
not crack, check or flake. 


Write for color card 
showing complete line to 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
55 Pawtucket Ave. 
RUMFORD, RHODE ISLAND 














ror Fishing or Frolicking 


GIBBS Power Sea Skiff 


AMERICA’S se 
STANDARD 










Sea Proved for Safety 
Designed for Utility 


1 602 


GALLON 









You'll get great satisfaction 

from a Gibbs Power Sea Skiff. 

Safe enough for youngsters, 

you can use it for your own 

fishing excursions at sea, or 

on lake and oe 4-cycle lets ee enjoy boating in 

air-cooled motor gives you 60 eace...not pieces. Oak 

ee at rames, ipa 4 planking, WRITE FOR FREE 
mile per hour. Patented bronze fittings and anti-cor- 

Gibbs water-cooled muffler rosive fastenings. C ATALO G 


GIBBS GAS ENGINE CO. - 4 


Flagler Stret + Jacksonvilie, Florida 








YACHTING 


> The Venice-Nokomis tarpon tournament will run from May 15th to 
July 4th. The St. Petersburg tarpon tournament, which runs from May 
8th to July 31st, is particularly interesting in that its most important 
trophy goes to the angler who releases the most tarpon. Experience has 
shown that most freed fish return to normal health. The committee, of 
which John Lodwick is chairman, reports that some 5000 tarpon were 
caught last year and all but a few hundred turned back. 


p> Already a number of hundred-pound tarpon have been taken in the 
night fishing down the Keys, particularly around Marathon and Pigeon 
Key. It is at Pigeon Key that the State of Florida has established an 
excellent fishing camp with accommodations, guide boats, and all the 
appurtenances. 


p> At Marathon, close by, guests on some average sized motor boats had 
a shock. Andrew L. Fabens’ Squirrel, from Huron, Ohio; J. T. Milliken’s 
Romance, of Hollywood; Ogden Phipps’ Mollie O II, Miami; and I. C, 
Elston’s Hoosier, from Chicago, had just loaded their usual 40 gallons, 
Then William Mellon’s 130-foot houseboat Old River, from Pittsburgh, 
casually ordered and received a temporary fuel supply of 900 gallons of 
gasoline with the pump bell ringing for each and every gallon. Old River 
has two 8-cylinder 8” x 9” engines. 


> Bahama summer fishing, when the giant tuna and blue marlin are at 
their best, is getting under way fast. A new area has been opened up and 
added to the well-known waters of Bimini and Cat Cay. The new base is at 
Walker Cay, north of Great Bahama Island, and some 90 miles northeast 
of Palm Beach. It was here that Wolcott Blair, of Philadelphia, recently 
caught a 500-pound blue marlin. The Cat Cay tuna tournament will run 
from May 25th to June 5th if that much time is needed to get in three good 
competitive fishing days. 


> Mrs. Barklie Henry’s 88-foot auxiliary yawl Odyssey has just returned 
to Florida from a three-months’ cruise.through the Panama Canal to the 
Galapagos Islands. Odyssey returned with what is perhaps the strangest 
cargo ever carried in a yacht. Packed in a brine cask were hundreds of eyes, 
coming from all manner of fish, from small shore fish to a 25-foot devil fish. 
These have been collected at the request of the eye clinic of Johns Hopkins 
University where they will be used in laboratory experiments. 


> Under the hard licks put in by Commodore Bruce MeRae, there is 
active sailing again at Daytona Beach. On April 14th, an invitation regatta 
was held for clubs around the state. Billy Letts, of Big Bayou (St. Peters- 
burg), again leads the Moths, while it is reported that William Carnes, 
Tampa, and Guy Roberts, Clearwater, finished one-two in the Snipes. 
Victor Cribb, Miami, won in the open class, and Palmer Derby, Jackson- 
ville; and Breslin Behse, Daytona Beach, took the first two places in the 
Comet Class. There is now a fleet of five Comets sailing with the St. Johns 
Sailing Squadron at Jacksonville and the class is spreading. 


> It is surprising to hear of the number of motor-sailers that have been 
taking the inside route back to the North. This is probably due to the fact 
that, with the severe winter everywhere, the Northeast Trade Winds have 
started later than usual. Among the “‘fifty-fifty’s” stopping over at the 
Sea Island Y.C., have been Francis Gilbane’s Bluebill, from Providence; 
Eugene duPont’s Morning Star, from Wilmington; and Carl Schultz’s 
Broadbill, from Port Washington. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
The July Issue of "Yachting" Will Be a 


SPECIAL CRUISING NUMBER 


The Largest Issue of the Summer 
DON’T MISS IT! 


Reserve Your Copy at Your Newsdealer’s in Advance! 
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FIVE REASONS WHY 
you should install 


THE ALLEN 
MARINE CONTROL 


on your boat 


The Allen Marine Control will 
automatically relieve your clutch: 
stop it at exact neutral: prevent 
the clutch being operated at high 
engine speed: accelerate the engine 
uniformly. 
You control the engine with fast, 
dependable automatic finger-tip 
control. 
Five pounds pull applied to Allen 
Control pedestal will operate a 
clutch requiring 6000 inch pounds 
to operate — and the electric 
power consumed is about 1/720 K.W.H. 


for the 5 seconds required to make stern- 
way from headway, or 214 seconds to stop 


from either position. 
One pedestal handle fully con- 4 | 
trols throttle and clutch. 
The initial cost to install an Allen 
reverse gear control might very 
well be less than a costly clutch 
plate replacement job. 


_ FAST DEPENDABLE 
AUTOMATIC FINGER-TIP CONTROL 


PUG Tevete\/ Ee babel= i Ovesatece) (a Oxer 
stateecel thea \Je-Cates aun Om 4 


























Length — 47’L.O.A. — 35’ L.W.L. 
Beam — 19’ 

Draft — 5’ — with Center Board 10’ 
Sail Area — 1171 square feet 
Rating — (Cruising Club Rule) 28.3 


Twenty years of European and American ex- 
Perience in steel hull design and construction. 


Write for complete information on any type, 
steel or wood, sail or power craft. 


Frederick A. Lippold 
Naval Architect 
SPECIALIZING IN-YACHT DESIGNING: 
35 E. WACKER DR,, CHICAGO, ILL. 








p> Anchorfast: A New Monel Fastening 


One of the last items we would have thought would ever qualify for 
these columns is a nail. Among boats, their equipment, and the materials 
that go into them it would seem that nothing offered so little opportunity 
for change and development as so commonplace a thing. That, however, 
was before the new Anchorfast Monel nails developed by the International 
Nickel Company in conjunction with the Independent Nail and Packing 
Company of Bridgewater, Mass., was announced. 

A few weeks ago we were privileged to be present at a demonstration 
held at the Nevins yard in City Island at which this new fastening was 
introduced. We learned that in a nail, it’s the little things that count, and 


that even though superficially two nails may look alike there may be 


details which make a vast difference in their performance. 

The most important feature of the Anchorfast nails is their tremendous 
holding power. This is derived from the series of sharp annular rings which 
extend the whole length of the shank. The edges of these rings are sharp 
but are set at such an angle that in driving the fibers of the wood are 
disrupted no more than they would be with a smooth round nail. Once 
the nail is driven home, however, the ends of the severed fibres settle into 
the rings and hold firmly much as they grip the threads of a screw. 

The principal feature of the demonstration was a test of holding power 
of various kinds of fastenings. A special testing machine developed by 
Nickel Company engineers had been set up which recorded the amount of 





direct pull required to dislodge the various fastenings. In an extensive 
series of tests the average results showed that the 2’’ Anchorfast Monel 
nail (which need not be clinched) considerably outheld galvanized cut or 
wire nails both clinched and unclinched; that it was also stronger than a 
copper rivet, and that it was about the equal of a No. 8 wood screw in a 
36,"’ pilot hole. Tests were made in both steamed oak and in spruce. 

The holding power tests were most interesting; but fully as impressive, 
we thought, was the ease with which the nails could be driven. Their 
heads are exceptionally heavy, in the case of the 2-inch nail, measuring 
5{,-inch in diameter and }{¢ of an inch in thickness. They are two gauges 
heavier than the heads of wire nails of corresponding thickness. We drove 
several of them into the oak and found no tendency whatever for the 
shanks to bend. 

Monel, of course, is permanently rust-proof and resists salt water and 
other corrosive action as well or better than any other commercially 
practical fastening material. It is bothered not at all by the tannic acid 
found in oak and enjoys a most favorable position on the electrolysis scale. 
Much could be said about the comparative: advantages of nails versus 
screws as far as labor involved, method of finishing, and appearance of the 
completed job, but so much depends upon the aptitude of the workman, 
and the preferences of builder, naval architect and owner that we would 
only be theorizing so we will let it go at that. ; 

BEACHCOMBER 


> 22 Over-Niters Sold 


Reports from Donald B. Abbott are to the effect that a total of 22 of 
the little 31-foot auxiliary sloops known as Over-Niters have been sold as 
of May 1. The distribution of these boats is as follows: Lake Michigan — 1, 
Lake Erie — 3, Chesapeake Bay — 1, Los Angeles — 1, Buzzard’s Bay 
— 1, Martha’s Vineyard — 1, Western Long Island Sound — 11, and the 
others scattered. 

The large concentration of Over-Niters on Long Island Sound has 
prompted the organization of a Class Organization and Committee of 
which Alexander Stewart was named Chairman at the first meeting on 


racing were approved and a rendezvous arranged at the Indian Harbor 








a 





Yacht Club, Greenwich, Conn., on July 6th. 
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A glance at the 
**Little Cap- 
tain’? Marine 
Speedometer 
and you know 
your speed ac- 


curately. You 
also know when 
your sails are 
properly set and 
which course is 
fastest. ‘‘Little 
Captain”’ is a 
sure way to im- 
prove your rac- 
ing skill. 

Complete, ready for 

installation 


$23 


Available in various 

speed ranges, and 

for large and small 
ts 


Ask for illustrated folder describing 
**Little Captain” and Taffrail 
Speedometers 


FISHER PIERCE CO. 


23 Ericsson St. Neponset, Mass. 





May 1. Detailed rules as to haul-outs, sails, ballast, etc., for one-design 





Jor 


Greatest Driving Power, 
‘ Strength and Durability 





Specify 
IMPORTED EGYPTIAN 
COTTON YACHT DUCK 

Made in England 
SOLD THROUGH SAILMAKERS ONLY 


kh 
DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 
35-36 South St., New York, N.Y. 














@ In all probability your Grandfather learned to sail in a Cape 
* Cod catboat. For three generations the Cape Cod Shipbuilding Co. 
has built good sailboats — for beginners as well as matured 
sailors. ; 

@ But Grandson requires more than the catboat rig, so today we 
suggest that any beginner try out the MERCURY, designed by 
Sparkman and Stephens. Round bottom, of course. Ribs are 
steam-bent oak, one piece from gunwale to gunwale. Planking is 
selected Virginia white cedar. Spar, hollow spruce. Rigging, stain- 
less steel rod led below decks. 


@ Wherever you sail, fresh breezes call for a seaworthy, able 
boat. That’s the MERCURY. Write us about this boat and the 
18’ and 23’ models. 


CAPE COD SHIPBUILDING CO. 


Wareham, Massachusetts 
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WINDPROOF 


On deck in any wind or weather, ZIPPO Windproof LIGHTER 
always lights. Lights even pipes in a nor’easter. That’s why 
ZIPPO is the favorite of yachtsmen and regatta committees 
everywhere. Gadgetless design, can’t light accidentally, perma- 
nent wick, large fuel sup- 
ply, hard flint. Backed by 


unconditional LIFETIME 
{ \ GUARANTEE. 


ZIPPO, as illustrated, with engraved monogram in favorite 
color $3.00; with facsimile of any paar 3.50, also other 
models in chrome, silver, and solid gold. Windproof Table 
Lighter $7.50. Standard and special designs avai ae 

sale at better sporting goods stores such as Abercrombie 
& Fitch, Von Lengerke & Antoine, and many others. 


Ask your favorite dealer or send for illustrated catalog 


ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Box Y Bradford, Pa. 



















SAY “PERKO” 
BE SURE 
SPORT KIT LIGHTS 
Fig. 1142 and. Fig. 1143 
Flashlight Battery Type, All Brass— 
Nickel Plated. For Rowboats,; Canoes, 
Dinghys, etc. 
IMPROVED COMPASS BRACKET 


Fig. 812—Cast Bronze—Double : swing, is at- 
tached to trunions on‘gimbal-ring of compass. 


YACHT BLOCK Fig. 851, etc. 


Made of high grade bronze, great tensile 
strength. All Yacht ‘Blocks furnished: with 
or without becket. 





1945 PITKIN AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 




















A brand new 
10 Watt Marine 
‘ Radiotelephone 
Sertes 17... es 10 Watts 2 or 3 Frequencies 
Seetee BG... ....4%. 20 Watts 3 Frequencies *& ATTRACTIVE 
EELS: with two band tunable receiver ........ ¥e EFFICIENT 
Write for Complete Specifications 


KAAR ENGINEERING CO. Palo Alito, Calif. 


Manufacturers of High Grade Marine and Police Radiotelephone Equipment 
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PRINCIPAL WEATHER BROADCASTS 
(Continued from page 74) OU 














Station Location Kilocycles Schedule 





PACIFIC COAST 














KFSD _ San Diego 600 7:45 a.m. 1 
KRKD _sLos Angeles 1120 9:30 a.m. (except Sundays) ) 
KTKC Visalia, Cal. 890 7:00 a.m., 8:30 a.m., daily; E 
10:15 a.m., 12:15 p.m. (except 
Sundays); 2:30 p.m., 6:30 
p.m. daily P.S.T. 
KOU San Pedro 2566 8:00 a.m. and p.m. P.S.T. 
KLH San Francisco 2506 8:00 a.m. and p.m. P.S.T. 
NOJ Pt. Vincente, Cal. 2662 8:00 a.m. and p.m. P.S.T. 
NMC San Francisco 2662 7:20 a.m. and p.m. P.S.T. 
NREH Point Adams, Ore. 2662 9:50 a.m., 7:50 p.m. P.S.T. 
KALE Portland, Ore. 1300 9:00 a.m. (except Sundays) ' 
KXL Portland, Ore. 1420 7:55 a.m. (except Sundays) 
NMW Gray’s Harbor, Wash. 2662 9:30 a.m., 7:30 p.m. P.S.T. 
NOW Port Angeles, Wash. 2662 9:40 a.m., 7:40 p.m. P.S.T. 
KOW Seattle 2522 9:30 a.m., 7:30 p.m. P.S.T. 
KEEN _ Seattle 1370 3:00 p.m. 
KPQ Wenatchee, Wash. 1500 8:00 p.m. (Sat.-7:55 p.m.) 
LAKE SUPERIOR 
KDAL Duluth, Minn. 1500 7:30 a.m. (Sundays at 9:00 
a.m.), 10:45 a.m. C.S.T. 
WAS Duluth, Minn. 2550 9:30a.m., 8 p.m., 12 midnight 
WEBC Duluth, Minn. 1290 7:00, 7:30, 9:20 a.m., 12:30, 
5:00, 5:30, 10:00 p.m., and 12 
p midnight C.S.T. 
NNFD _ Sault Ste. Marie 2572 10:20 a.m. and p.m. E.S.T. 
CJIC Sault Ste. Marie 1500 12:35, 6:00 and 7:30 p.m. 
E.S.T. 
WDMJ Marquette, Mich. 1310 10:00 a.m., 12:30 p.m. E.S.T, 
NNES Marquette, Mich. 2572 11:10 a.m. and p.m. E.S.T. = 





LAKE MICHIGAN 


NNFA Mackinaw City, Mich. 2572 11:50 a.m. and p.m. E.S.T. 
NNFQ _— Sherwood Point, Wis. 2572 10:20 a.m. and p.m. C.S.T. 








NNEV Milwaukee 2572 9:40 a.m. and p.m. C.8.T. 
WTMJ Milwaukee 620 11:45 a.m., 10:15 p.m. 
WCFL = Chicago 970 6:30, 7:00, 11:30 a.m.; 12:00, 


2:00, 5:00, 7:00, 9:00 p.m. 
(except Sundays) 
WIND = _ Chicago 560 10:00 to 10:05 a.m. 


WMBI_ Chicago 1080 6:00 and 7:30 a.m. (except 
Sundays) 

WLS Chicago 870 6:15 and 11:35 a.m. (except 
Sundays) _ 





LAKES HURON AND ERIE 


WJR Detroit 750 6:00, 7:00, 8:00 a.m., 3:30, 
6:00 and 11:15 p.m. E.S.T. 
(except Sundays); Sundays: 
8:00, 10:15, a.m., 1:15 p.m. 





ES.T. 

Www Detroit 920 7:45 a.m., 12:30 p.m. (except 
Sundays); 11:00 p.m. (except 
Sundays) 

WSPD Toledo 1340 12:45 and 5:00 p.m. ES.T. 


(Mon. to Fri.); 12:15 and 6:15 
p.m. E.S.T. (Sat.); 12:15 and 
5:00 p.m. E.S.T. (Sunday) 


WTOL Toledo 1200 12:00 noon and 6:00 p.m. 
E.S.T. 

WMI Lorain, Ohio 2550 11:00 a.m. and 10:00 p.m. 
E.S.T. 

NMD Cleveland 2572 10:50 a.m. and p.m. E.S.T. 

WGAR __— Cleveland 1450 =11:00 p.m. E.S.T. 

WHK Cleveland 1390 12:15 and 11:00 p.m. E.S.T. 

WCLE | Cleveland 610 12:00 noon E.S.T. 


WLETU _ Erie, Pa. 1420 =12:15 p.m. E.S.T. 
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SS BRS: i; ie aR 
THIS 
OUTBOARD MOTOR 
HANDY CHART 

* 
Tells An 
Exclusive 
Story 
* 









@ All about the wonderful new 
Sea-Horse outboard motors and 
their many exclusive refinements: 
including (1) Perfected Alternate 
Firing (2) Built-in Underwater Ex- 
haust (3) REVERSE. These are 
the “big three” of outboard mo- 
toring, and only Johnson has all 
three! Two new Bantam Singles, 
with 36% power increase. New 
HI-POWER Perfected Alternate 
Firing Twin. Eight 

other great models. $4,950 
Priced as low as... f. 0. b. factory 
Write for your Sea-Horse Handy 
Chart today. Sent FREE! 


JOHNSON MOTORS 
2300 Pershing Road, Waukegan, III. 


JOHNSON SEA-HORSE 
OUTBOARD MOTORS 

































LAKES ERIE AND ONTARIO 





WGR Buffalo 550 8:00 and 9:30 a.m., 12:29, 
6:00 and 11:00 p.m. 

WBEN _ Buffalo 900 7:15, 7:45, 9:07 a.m. and 

: 12:37, 6:08 and 11:19 p.m. 

WKBW Buffalo 1480 8:00 and 11:45 a.m., 5:20 and 
11:00 p.m. 

WEBR _ Buffalo 1310 8:35 a.m., 12:40, 4:05, 6:40 
and 10:40 p.m. 

WHAM _Rochester 1150 12:05 and 6:10 p.m. (except 
Sundays) 

WHEC _ Rochester 1430 12:15, 4:00 and 11:00 p.m. 
(except Sundays and _holi- 
days) 

WESG__ Elmira, N. Y. 850 12:17 p.m. 

Aircraft weather data by radiotelephone 20 minutes 
after each hour, and weather sequences 43, 48, 
and 53 after each hour at the following stations. 
Station Kilocycles Station Kilocycles 

Re Bask nets kee es sake 365 Los Angeles, Cal............. 260 

Beston,: MIAO. 5 ie es 263 Melbourne, Fla........6.....). 254 

Brownsville, Tex: ..... 0.6.55. POG. Mieins Wie 3s 8 62 ois es 272 

MR INS Wes a ees oe vee 260 Minneapolis, Minn........... 266 

| an re Gas. - Mente, Alas.) 5S ese 248 

SE A a eae eee OI TS ee ee ice: 341 

SS SO pe ae 350 New Orleans, La............. 338 

COIN TI hor ncaa oe ass S44. Oakland, Cal... as 236 

ROI PI co ben aero ae 200» «-Riehmond, Var: -s.. isis 260 

Tiptigtenc thts. 06 Sroka Cea S32. Seattle, Wash... . 3.5 208: 260 

Jacksonville, Fla............. 344 Syracuse, N. Y.............. 350 

eG WOR. TIA S oc. ea ose aaa 3382 = Washington, D: C.... 2S 332 
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IDEAL 

Feather- 
Weight 
DINGHY 








IT 
ROWS 


IT { 
stows & 


IT 
SAILS 


Resin-bonded plywood makes it as 
leakproof as a bottle. Transports 
700 lbs., yet weighs 67 lbs. Only 7 
ft. 10 in. long, it stows anywhere. 
Furnished with or without sail and 
centerboard. New low prices, 
$64.50 and $115. 


Many other Original Boston 
Feather-weight Boats now offered, 
including 19 ft. sailer —.a fast 
double ended keel job. 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR FLEETS 
OF RHODES PENGUINS 
Guaranteed built to specifications 
by Mumford Brothers, who pio- 
neered resin-bonded plywood con- 

struction. 


Send for complete catalogue of 
Mumford Salisbury Skiffs and 
feather-weight sail, rowing and 
motor boats. 


MUMFORD BROTHERS 


Incorporated 


Chestnut Street Amesbury, Mass. 
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> New Pilot Marine Type Portable Radio 


Developments in the sea-going radio field have been coming so thick and 
fast in recent months that it is decidedly difficult to keep up with them. 
One of the latest gags is the use of a small portable receiver as a standby or 
listening post for shore-to-ship radiotelephone calls. The low drain, self- 
contained batteries perform this function more economically than the 
telephone equipment itself. Then when your ship is called you switch on 
the regular equipment and proceed as usual. 

The portable receiver used was the new Pilot model X1453 marine type. 
This set strikes us as one of the best yet produced for all round boat use. 
It covers both the broadcast band and a wide range of short wave stations 
(2.0 to 6.6 megacycles) including ship-to-shore, coast guard weather, 





eee | 


amateur, tropical short-wave stations, etc. Both a built-in loop for port- 
able use and a switch-controlled antenna connection are provided. The 
various short wave bands are identified on the dial and a safety switch 
signal which shows red when power is on is also included. 

Regardless of how many bands are covered and how many gadgets are 
included, we must not forget that good tone and reproduction are very 
important factors in any receiver afloat or ashore. The Pilot portable 
includes three-gang condensers, tuned R.F. amplification, push-pull out- 
put, seven tubes and a six-inch speaker. In case all that means little more 
to you than it does to us we can testify from actual experience that the 
selectivity, sensitivity, and reproduction are excellent. 

Another very worthwhile feature is the fact that this set can be used at 
home on either AC or DC current, as well as on the boat. 
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MARINE BAROMETER 


Nautically styled, built with precision 
in the best sea-going tradition! A sen- 
sitive, flange-type barometer, cali- 
brated in inches and millibars, and 
fully compensated for temperature 
changes. In spun-brass, spoke-framed 
case, with 4-inch full vision. silver- 
finished dial. Pleasingly priced within 
the reach of every boat $] 6 


Airguide American-made Precision 
Marine Barometers are available in 
three other distinctive styles for every 


t f ft. 
Poe roa. $12 to $17.50 
WRITE FOR 


folder showing complete line 
of Airguide Marine 


FEE AND STEMWEDEL: 
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The 
BURNING 


Question. 


Are you treating your galley alcohol 
stove to the right kind of fuel? Do 
you always get a clean, smooth, free- 
burning flame and plenty of heat? If 
the answer is “‘No,”’ you need 


BLISS STOVE FUEL 


especially prepared for use in marine 
alcohol stoves. It ensures freedom 
from the troubles and vexations com- 
mon to ordinary fuels ... is a big 
help toward carefree cruising. 





BLISS 
STOVE FUEL 

















Packed in one and five gallon con- 
tainers, and shipped postpaid to 
any part of the U. S. 


Write us for details 


JAMES BLISS & CO., Inc. 
220 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Marine Outfitters Since 1832 


CODOKDOKOADOOOOOOOOODODODHHDADANDNAANAAAAAAAAAHAARAAAAADDADNAARAAAAD 
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MUR-COP 


2°) eS ee ROR Od) 





For Protection 


NO BARNACLES 
NO WORMS 
NO GRASS 








PROVIDENCE 


Below the Waterline 


USE MUR-COP 
WESTCOTT, SLADE & BALCOM CO. 


RHODE iSLAWND 
















HERES a boat 


the boat do her.own talking. 
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easy-handling, and h 
workmanship. Yes, the price is still $6100. 









° ‘BI ETLE Builder 





9 want you lo Tey out. 


My business is building boats, not 
dealing out fancy words. So I’m not going to even 
try to say how good the “New Bedford 35” is. I’m 
asking you to come down here and sail her and let 


Just knock off for a day or two and head for my 

shop. I promise you a real treat, sailing a boat that’s 

got everything you ever wanted in speed, comfort, 
it materials and 


70 Prospect St = Vew Be dtord,—Nass. 











SAILING 







Told in Pictures 


Order direct from 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street 





. T= picture book takes the new 

See H OW to Sail yachtsman step by step right 
— from the beginning, assuming that 

he has had no sailing experience. 
Terms and expressions are defined 
and identified pictorially, prepara- 

bA A D E E A Ss Y tions for the first sail are made, and 
the moorings cast off. Then step by 
step the various points of sailing are 
described and pictured, the rules of 
BY RUFUS G. SMITH the road are explained and the boat 
eens brought back to her mooring again. 

Farther along, the setting and 
handling of the spinnaker is de- 
scribed, and the care of the boat and 
its sails and the tying of useful 
knots is explained — all in pictures. 


New York, N. Y. Price $3.50 net 
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THE ANNAPOLIS 


STANDARDIZED 46 roorer 


Unusual arrangements in dou- 
ble cabin and sedan models with 
crew quarters. Twin screw gas 
or diesel. Speeds 14 to 24 miles. 


BLUE PRINTS and PRICES 


Other models under construction 
40, 54, 66 and 70 foot 


ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, INC. 
Plant: Annapolis, Maryland New York Office: 110 East 42nd Street 








































YACHTING 
P Pettit Paint Film Available to Clubs 9 “Px // /) aca Y. 


The sixteen m.m. colored moving picture films showing interesting shot 
of many boatyards which was displayed by the Pettit Paint Company « 
507 Main Street, Belleville, N. J., at last winter’s Boat Shows has recent] 
been loaned to various yacht clubs throughout the middle west. So man 
requests for the film have been received that the company has had a duph 
cate made. a 

Anyone interested in showing this attractive film is invited to comm . 
cate with the Pettit Paint Company giving the date of the proposed mee 
ing well in advance and, if possible, an alternate date. 4 


> C. A. Woolsey and New Jersey 


Paint Companies Combine 


The C. A. Woolsey Paint & Color Co. Inc., one of the oldest manufac 
turers of a general line of marine and house paints in the country havig 
been established in 1853, has recently joined forces with the New Jerse 
Paint Co., Inc. The combination of the two companies will natural 
provide increased manufacturing and laboratory facilities. 4 

The Woolsey technical and manufacturing staffs, as well as the Wools¢ 
sales organization headed by Theodore F. Mack, remains intact. Oth 
officers are C. A. Raabe, President; and Dewey i Pierce, formerly Preg 
dent of the F. O. Pierce Co., Executive Vice President. The home offig 
of the companies is now located at 229 East 42nd St., New York City 


> Gulf Harbor Books Revised 


The Gulf Oil Corporation’s interesting and valuable booklets, ‘“Harbors¢ 
the North,” have recently been revised and are now ready for distributig 
to boat owners. This year several new features have been added. The 
include additional harbor locations, a section on the care and operation ¢ 
marine engines written in layman’s terms, and a complete list of. govert 
ment publications useful to boat owners, such as tide and current table 
light lists, charts, etc. Prices of the latter and information as to where they. 
may be obtained are also given. Book I (160 pages) covers thé area fron 
Eastport, Maine, to New York, and Book II (130 pages) covers the Né 
York to Norfolk area. 4 

These Harbor books may’be secured at any Gulf Marine Dealer dockd 
barge, or may be had by writing the Marine Sales Dept., Gulf Oil Cory ) 
3800 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. : 


> Wilbur H. Young Opens Showroom 


in Rockefeller Center 





A large and most attractive boat showroom has recently been opemi 
on the first floor of Rockefeller Center’s newest building, 50 Rockefel 
Plaza, New York. The enterprise is under the management of Wilbur 
Young & Associates and includes an extensive display of Hackerem 
runabouts and cruisers, Skaneateles Lightnings, Comets, etc., Penn. Y, 
dinghies, and Wisconsin marine engines. Timber-Lok pre-fabricated hout 
are also shown. .. 



























R. J. Ka 
““Gene’’, a 75-footer owned by E.H. Kendall of Richmond Highlands, Seattle, : 
ington, which has recently left on a cruise to Alaska. She was recently re-powel 
with twin 130 hp. Hall-Scott Diesels which give her a top speed of 13.5 mn 













